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NOMINATION OF SCOTT MeLEOD 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30, 1957 


Unrrep Srates Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGn Renations, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Theodore Francis Green (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Morse, Mansfield, 
Long, Kennedy, Wiley, Smith (New Jersey), Hickenlooper, Know- 
land and Aiken. 

COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I raise two procedural matters 
involving two requests : 

First, 1 have a request from Senator Humphrey, who is in the Mid- 
dle East, that the McLeod nomination be postponed for consideration 
until he returns, because he is very desirous of participating in the 
hearing on Mr. McLeod. 

Second, as chairman of the Subcommittee on American Republics 
Affairs, I respectfully request that the Rubottom nomination be post- 
poned for consideration until next week. I am having some material 
prepared in regard to Mr. Rubottom that will require rather exten- 
sive questioning on my part in connection with his attitude on some 
South American problems. My material is not ready for question- 
ing today and will not be ready until the first part of next week, and 
[ respectfully request that the Rubottom nomination therefore be post- 
poned until the first part of next week. 

The Cuairman. I want to draw the committee’s attention to the fact 
that no request was received to testify in Mr. Bohlen’s case and in Mr. 
McLeod’s case a request from Judge Clark, and he agreed to be here 
and is here. 

Senator Smiryu. Mr. Chairman, I saw Mr. Arthur Watkins this 
morning, and he says if the committee would like to hear him he would 
like very much to testify in behalf of Mr. McLeod when the time comes. 
So if you want to hear him he will be glad to tell you about his ex- 
periences with Mr. McLeod. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the pleasure of the committee? Shall we 
postpone either or all of them? The four names are placed in order 
of the time when they were received from the President. 

Senator Winey. Let us go ahead with the ones that there is no ob- 
jection to here, Bohlen’s and the other one, and dispose of them. 
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I understand a request from any member of the committee is gen- 
erally granted, and I see no objection as to why it shouldn’t be granted 
here. 

The Cuarrmman. It is suggested that if we do not hear them, it would 
be courteous for us to send word to them that their nomination has 
been postponed to some future date. Do you wish to make a motion? 

Senator Morse. I make a motion on my own request. I transmitted 
to the chairman the Humphrey request, but on my own request, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on American Republics Affairs, I move 
that the Rubottom hearing be postponed until the first part of next 
week until my material can be prepared and completed for examina- 
tion. 

The Crarrman. Is that seconded? Are there any remarks? If 
not, all those in favor say “Aye.” 

(Chorus of “ayes.”) 

The Cuarrman, Contrary-minded ? 

(No response.) 

The Cuarrman. It is so voted. 

Do you wish to make another one ? 

Senator Morse. I feel I ought to present to the chairman Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s request and let the chairman decide. 

The Cuarrman. Iam in no position to make a motion. 

Senator Futericnt. I didn’t hear this. 

Senator Morse. Senator Humphrey through his office has requested, 
and I will make a motion in courtesy to him, that the Mcleod hearing 
be postponed until Senator Humphrey returns from the Middle East, 
because he apparently wants to examine Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Witty. When is he coming back? 

Mr. Marcy. He is scheduled to come back about the 17th of May. 

Senator Knowrianp. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a little unfortunate 
and unusual. This is an important post. The nomination has been 
up here before the committee. I don’t know that we should be put in 
the position of deferring consideration of the nomination of the Am- 
bassador to Ireland until the 16th or 17th of the month. 

Senator Morse. I just transmitted the request, Bill, as you would if 
somebody asked you to. 

Senator Futsricnt. Did you say the 17th of May ? 

Mr. Marcy. The 17th of May, that is right. 

The Cuarman. On Mr. McLeod there are a large number of letters 
demonstrating. ‘Two have come in favor of him and forty-odd against 
him. I have had all those which had come in up until last night 
abstracted so that the reasons given in the letters could be summarized. 

But since then 20 more have come in opposing. I thought you 
ought to have that information. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call Mr. Humphrey’s 
office and explain what the situation is. I didn’t know he wasn’t 
going to get back until the 17th. ’ 

Senator Wizey. Can we proceed with the Bohlen matter in the 
meanwhile? 

Senator Morse. Yes. Youcan have my proxy on that. 

The Cuarrman. Then there is no objection to proceeding in ac- 
cordance with the schedule. Have Mr. Bohlen come in. 

Will you sit there, please ? 
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(Consideration of Mr. Bohlen’s nomination followed :) 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I told you I would call Senator 
Humphrey’s office. I did call Senator Humphrey’s office and I said 
to the individuai who could speak for him that I though that the 
request that there be a postponement to May 17 was unreasonable, and 
that I did not know when they asked me to make the request for post- 
ponement that the Senator would not get back until May 17. We dis- 
cussed it briefly and there w: is complete agreement with my position; 
they themselves had not realized it was quite as long as it was, and 
therefore they withdrew the request. 

The Cuatirman. The next business is the Scott McLeod nomination. 

Do you wish to make a motion ? 

Senator Morse. No. I have just withdrawn the Humphrey reqeust 
for a postponement. 

Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, I suggest Mr. McLeod be in- 
vited to come in before the committee. 

Senator Morse. There is one procedural matter, Mr. Chairman, in 
regard to it. Apparently there is some desire for ‘public hearings on 
Mr. McLeod. I have no position myself on it except that I agreed to 
raise the issue as to whether or not the McLeod hearings should be 
public hearings. 

The Cuatrman. Undoubtedly there is a great deal of public intreest 
in it because I told you we had over 40 letters of remonstrance against. 
it and also a couple that were in favor. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, when the question was raised 2 
weeks ago, the committee decided then not to hold a public hearing. 

Senator Morse. I did not know that. 

The CrarrmMan. It is moved and seconded we should not hold : 
public hearing, is that right ? 

Senator Mansrre.p. It was moved and seconded and discussed 2 
weeks ago. 

The CuairmMan. We will have a vote on that. 

Senator Futsricur. We already voted on it, Mr. Chairman. That 
was settled at the last meeting. 

The CuarrmMan. It was voted that we should not have a public hear- 
ing; is that right ? 

Now what action do you wish to take about postponement? 

Senator KNow.anp. I move that Mr. McLeod be invited to appear 
before the committee. I understood Senator Morse had withdrawn 
the request that Senator Humphrey originally made for it to be post- 
poned. Senator Humphrey had asked that it be held until he got back 
from the Middle East and that motion was withdrawn. 

The CHatrmMan. Then in the ordinary course of the program we will 
proceed and hear from Mr. McLeod. 

Have Mr. McLeod in. 

Mr. McLeod, will you sit there right opposite me? 

Mr. McLeop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. We are having you here now in connection with 
your nomination which the President sent in on April 9, the nomina- 
tion of you as Ambassador to Ireland. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted to meet you in person and hear from you 
what you had to say in behalf of yourself. 

Then we would like to ask some questions. 


~~ 


~ 
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STATEMENT OF SCOTT McLEOD, NOMINATED TO BE AMBASSADOR 
TO IRELAND 


Mr. McLxop. I don’t know as I have anything particular to say in 
behalf of myself. 
The CHatrman. You might say what you think your qualifications 
are. 
BACKGROUND 


Mr. McLxop. I can recite my background, biographical material. 1 
don’t know whether that has been furnished the committee or not. 

The CuatrMAN. Suppose we begin with that. 

Mr. McLexop. I was born in Iowa in 1914. My father was employed 
by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana as a tank wagon salesman 
in the beginning selling kerosene oils to the farmers in Iowa. 

We lived for a while in a village called Traer. Subsequently he 
was promoted and ultimately became a district manager of the oil com- 
pany. 

My mother was a former schoolteacher who gave up teaching when 
she became married. She had three sons of which I am the eldest. 
I went to the public schools in Cedar Rapids and in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
attended Grinnnell College where I received a degree in 1937, worked 
briefly selling want ads for the Des Moines Register & Tribune in Des 
Moines. 

In March of 1988 I was employed as a reporter by the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette. I was a newspaper reporter until June of 1942 when I be- 
came a special agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. I served 
with the FBI until 1949, most of that time assigned to Concord, N. H. 

While in New Hampshire I became acquainted with the Governor 
and the two Senators and was employed by Senator Bridges as his 
administrative assistant in December of 1949. I held that position 
until March of 1953 when Mr. Lourie asked me to serve in the State 
Department in this position as Administrator of the Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs, a position which had been created by 
the Congress in the enactment of the Walter-McCarran Act which be- 
came effective in December of 1952. 

The position had not previously been filled. I have served in that 
position from March 3 of 1953 until the present time. I am married 
to the former Edna Van Pappelendam, native of Keokuk, Iowa. We 
have three children. I think perhaps my wife is my best qualification 
for being Ambassador, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Senator Wiley, have you any questions? 

Senator Witey. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Fursrient. Mr. McLeod, is this position you now hold in 
the Department of State the only position you have ever had in the 
Department of State ? 

Mr. McLeop. Senator Fulbright, in 1951 T believe at the time the 
Japanese Peace Treaty was signed in San Francisco, I was designated 
as an observer by the Department and attended that meeting. 

Other than that I have had no other connection with the Depart- 
ment. 
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Senator Fuisricut. Were you then in the employ of the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. Yes, sir; I was then employed by Senator Bridges. 

Senator Futsricur. Have you ever spent any time in Ireland ? 

Mr. McLeov. I have been there 2 days other than stopping at 
Shannon. I spent 2 days in Dublin in connection with a consular 
problem in May of 1954. 

Senator Fu.sricut. Isn’t there any truth in the stories that have 
been published that you were offered the Ambassadorship to New 
Zealand ? 

Mr. McLeop. I cannot say that they are true. When the Secretary 
decided that he would be willing to recommend me as Ambassador, 
Mr. Henderson discussed a number of posts with me but I don’t think 
there was any question of it being offered or being turned down. 

Senator Fu.sricur. You did not turn down any other post ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. Did you express a particular desire to go to 
Ireland ? 

REASONS FOR INTEREST IN POST IN IRELAND 


Mr. McLeop. At the time that Lreland was discussed I said that 
I would very much like to serve in Ireland. 

Senator Futsricut. Was that your choice? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know as you have a choice but I indicated 
that I would be very pleased if such an appointment was made. 

Senator Futsrieut. Why do you want to go to Ireland ? 

Mr. McLxop. Well, from my knowledge if you are starting in this 
diplomatic business, you should not start in a place with a great many 
problems. I have the feeling that the Irish people generally like 
Americans. This is, moreover, a country that has no affinity whatever 
for the Soviet Union. 

I was also aware of the fact that the Department was about to con- 
clude a student exchange arrangement with the Government of Ireland, 
and I thought that would be a useful and interesting thing to par- 
ticipate in. 

Also, I have no proficiency in any other language, and of course 
English is spoken in Ireland. 

Senator F'ursricut. Has the program of exchange been concluded ? 

Mr. McLeop. The agreement was concluded I think about 6 weeks 
ago. 

Senator Futsrigur. What do you hope to contribute as Ambassador 
to Ireland, if there are no problems ? 

Is this just a nice, easy place to retire to? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. I don’t expect to retire. I am relatively 
young. It just seems to me to be a good place to get your feet wet in 
the matter of diplomacy. 

Senator Futsricgur. Do you expect to make the diplomatic service 
a career ? 

Mr. McLeop. There is still a matter of whether the career service 
will accept me or not. 

Senator Fu.tsricnt. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. McLxropv. Under our program you have to apply for lateral 
entry and be accepted under the forms and procedures. The rules as 
they are laid down require a 3-year prior employment in the Depart- 
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ment, and I believe on that basis I am eligible to apply, but I would 
rather have more experience in this particular line before making 
application. 

Senator Futsricur. If you are confirmed for this position, do you 
not become automatically a foreign career officer 

Mr. McLxop. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Fursrigur. What further procedure must be followed, 
assuming you are Ambassador to Ireland ? 

Mr. McLeop. Then I would have to make an application to become 
a member of the career service through the lateral entry program. 

Senator Futsrient. Who approves that? 

Mr. McLeop. Ultimately the Secretary on recommendation of the 
Board of Foreign Service. 

Senator Futsricutr. That is what I meant. If the Secretary rec- 
ommends you to this position. I don’t know how he can conscien- 
tiously turn you down for admission into the Foreign Service. 

Mr. McLeop. I think it is rather clear that I am a political ap- 
pointee, and we don’t normally expect that political appointees will 
become career people. I am a little bit betwixt and between here, 
having had the advantage of 4 years service in the Department and 
not coming out of private life into the assignment. 


NATURE OF WORK IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Fuisricut. In your experience in the Department, did 
you have anything to do with the political policy of the Department 
or solely with security? 

Mr. McLxop. I had’an opportunity to enter into some policy ques- 
tions in connection with the immigration work, and as the United 
States delegate to the Inter-Governmental Committee for European 
Migration. 

Also this position that I have is not soiely related to security. In 
fact, security is only a minor part of the activity, particularly over the 
last 214 years. 

The much more important work in my estimation is the back- 
stopping of the activities of the consular service on a worldwide basis. 

Senator Futsrieur. Did you have any part in the formation of 
policy with regard to newsmen entering into Red China? 

Mr.McLeop. I think it is fair to say that I had a part in maintaining 
that policy. I believe that policy was established before I came into 
the Department. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you approve of that policy? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. CORSI 


Senator Fursrieut. Is there any light you can throw upon the 
question that is raised in the press about the resignation of Mr. Corsi? 

Are those stories carried in the press, particularly this morning, 
accurate ¢ 

Did you cause his resignation ? 

Mr. McLxop. I think I went into that very fully at the time before 
Senator Langer’s Committee on Refugees. 

I would not assert that I caused his resignation. 
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Senator Futsrieut. Did you favor it? 

Mr. McLeop. I felt that Mr. Corsi was not being particularly use- 
ful in that he was supposed to operate as my deputy and on his own 
statement found that he was unable to do so. 

Senator Futsrient, Is Mr. Cartwright your deputy? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 


RELEASE OF TESTIMONY BY INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator Futsrieur. Did he consult you upon the matter of the re- 
lease of the testimony before the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Senate ? 4 

Mr. McLxop. No, sir, he did not, but as my deputy I assume full 
responsibility for anything he did. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you approve of that release ? 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, as I understand this matter, Mr. Cartwright 
told the counsel for the Internal Security Subcommittee that he had 
no objection to the release of that testimony given by Mr. Emmerson, 
who is one of our employees. I don’t take the position, I don’t believe 
Mr. Cartwright does, that we have any authority to approve or not to 
approve the actions of a Senate committee. 

Senator Futsricut. Why did they ask for the approval of the 
State Department ? 

Mr. McLxop. Again I am not the best witness on this, but my under- 
standing is, as Mr. Cartwright thought when he was asked, it was 
about whether there was any objection to the release with respect to 
what Mr. Emmerson said. 

I might say that our preoccupation in this matter was because Mr. 
Emmerson is one of our employees who had been cleared by us, and 
we were endeavoring to have the record show that our action was 
well founded and well supported. 

Senator Futsrigut. Your clearance of Emmerson ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Had you ever made any particular investiga- 
tion of Mr. Norman ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. I have no recollection of ever hearing of Mr. 
Norman until the conference which I arranged for Mr. Morris of the 
committee with Mr. Henderson at which I was present along with Mr. 
Cartwright. Mr. Morris indicated he was willing to advise us as to 
the substance of the matters which the committee would inquire of 
with respect to Mr. Emmerson and the purpose of the meeting was 
to get this information. 

On that occasion Mr. Morris brought up the fact that they would 
ask questions in relation to Mr. Norman. I heard him talk then as to 
the information the committee had with respect to Mr. Norman. 


STATE DEPARTMENT SECURITY MATTERS 


Senator Futsricut. How long have you been security officer of the 
State Department ? 

Mr. McLeop. Since March 3, 1953, and if I may say so very re- 
spectfully, the gentleman who is actually the security officer of the 
State Department is the Director of the Office of Security, which is 
one of the offices in the Bureau which I head. 
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Senator Fuuisricur. Are you, however, responsible for security 
matters ¢ 

Mr. McLexop. He is responsible to me. I am responsible to the 
Deputy Under Secretary of Administration. 

enator Reneaetien ines you have been in that position how many 
Communists have you found in the employ of the State Department ? 

Mr. McLeop. We do not find that a man is or is not a Communist. 
The order under which we operate results in a finding that a person is 
or is not a security risk, so that I am unable to respond precisely to 
that question. 

Senator Funsricut. Can’t you respond, if that is true, that you 
have not found any, but the reason was that you have not looked for 
them; is that right, or what is it? 

You have not found any? You have not designated any employee as 
a Communist ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir, and that would not be our function. 

Senator Fuu.sricut. But if there are Communists in there, whose 
function is it to find them ¢ 

Mr. McLexop. It would be the function of the Office of Security. I 
don’t want to—— 

Senator Funsricut. You can develop it any way you like. I just 
want you to develop what has happened ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, to find someone is a Communist is a matter which 
I think deserves more proof than is developed under the security pro- 

am. There are some statistics that we furnish to the Civil Service 

ommission, and which I don’t happen to have with me this morning 
but which I would be glad to supply, that reflect I think 10, but I may 
be mistaken, security risks, on whom there was derogatory informa- 
tion of a subversive character. 

Senator Fuusricut. Ten who, if not Communists, you would con- 
sider unreliable because of their ideological weakness for communism ; 
is that a way to describe it? 

Mr. McLexop. Because of their associations or their membership in 
Communist organizations, something of that kind. 

Senator Futsricutr. That is the category nearest to being a Com- 
munist that you have; is that right? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fursrieut. You say 10 during these 3 years? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that is correct, but I would like to refer to the 
record. 

Senator Futsricut. Were they in the Department here in Wash- 
ington or were they in embassies abroad 

Mr. McLxop. I can furnish that information, but I can’t separate 
them at the moment. 

Senator Fu.sricur. Were any of them in important positions, or 
were they minor employees / 

Mr. McLeop. There again I would like to refer to the record. I 
think one of the individuals was in quite an important position. 

Senator Funpricur. Have all these cases been publicized? 

Mr. McLeop. I think not. 

Senator Futsrient. Do you consider now that there is no further 
danger from subversion or infiltration by Communists or sympathizers 
to Communists ? 
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Mr. McLxop. No, sir; I think there is a classic answer to that ques- 
tion that General Smith gave the first time I recall it in the fall of 
1952 when he said any person with security responsibility in a sensitive 
agency must assume that the Communists are trying to penetrate it and 
must not assume that they have been unsuccessful. 

I can only tell you that there are no subversive personnel in the 
Department to my knowledge. 

Senator Fursricut. I ask you these questions to try to clear up 
the record. We read in the paper, I believe it is said, that you author- 
ized the investigation of the people who read the Reporter magazine 
or something to that effect. 

Is there any truth in that ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. I have never been able to find out what that had 
reference to. I encourage people who are in positions where knowledge 
of whatever one’s enemy is saying and thinking is useful, to acquire it 
wherever they can. I think that more people ought to subscribe to the 
Daily Worker, and so on. 

Senator Futsricur. You never did criticize anyone because they 
took the Daily Worker ? 

Mr. McLeop. No. I think if they have use for it—if they take it 
surreptitiously so to speak, I think it might be a factor in evaluating 
their security potential, but if they have use for it in their daily work, 
[ think they ought to read it. I think all bankers ought to read the 
Daily Worker so they know what their enemies are saying about 
them. 

Senator Fursricut. In addition to the 10 which you say were, I 
suppose you call it, fired or released from duty in the State Depart- 
ment for being subversive, how many have been expelled for other 
reasons, that is, you call them security-risk reasons? 

Mr. McLeop. As security risks. I did not realize that we would 
get into this, Senator, and I did not bring these statistics with me. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR AMBASSADOR 


Senator Futsricut. Don’t you feel that the administration of your 
present office has some bearing upon your qualifications to be Am- 
bassador to Ireland ? 

Mr. McLeop. I did not think that as Ambassador I would have any- 
thing to do with security risks. 

Senator Futsricur. No, but don’t you think your present office, the 
efficiency and success of your administration as the head of the Secur- 
ity Division, has some bearing upon your qualifications to be our 
representative in Ireland ? 

Mr. McLeop. Perhaps it does. 

Senator Futsrient. Don’t you think it does? If you do not, why 
sayso. I thought perhaps it would. 

Mr. McLxop. It seems to me they are two entirely different matters. 

Senator Futsricut. Two quite different things ? 

What experience have you had that you think does qualify you to 
be Ambassador, if not your experience in the Department ? J 

Mr. McLeop. I think in dealing with the consular problems that we 
face around the world and in connection with immigration matters— 
refugees, escapees—I have had some experience, at least in this field, 
in relations with other governments, 
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Senator Futsricut. According to some press accounts, you have 
been criticized for your administration of the refugee problem. J 
wondered if you would like to enlighten us about that. 

Do you feel your administration of that has been successful in ac- 
cordance with the legislation ? 

Mr. McLexop. I feel it was extremely successful and was in accord- 
ance with rather difficult legislation. 

Senator Funsricur. Could you very briefly clarify that particu- 
larly ? 

Mr. McLexop. The law passed in August of 1953 provided for some 
15 categories of persons who were eligible for visas, totaling 209,000. 
These were to be issued over a period of 3 years, 8 months. 

At the conclusion of the program last December 31, we had issued 
190,000 visas and the short fall occurred only where there were not 
sufficient applicants—for the most part among the German ethnic 
group where the resurgence of the German economy had lessened their 
desire to emigrate. 

We followed all the procedures of the law which were quite diffi- 
cult. For example, we had to obtain from each country where a visa 
was issued a certificate of readmission before a visa could be issued. 
This provided that they would take the individual back if it was later 
determined that the visa was obtained through fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion. 

That was quite a difficult matter to explain to other countries, but 
we did succeed in getting those agreements in all areas where we had 
to operate. 

Senator Fursricut. So you feel that your administration of that 
particular act was quite satisfactory ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fursricnt. And also on the security side, whether or not 
it had pertinence to this? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that the Department feels that it has a sound 
security program now. 

It is well organized and there is adequate protection of the indi- 
vidual. There is a concern, perhaps a somewhat greater concern, for 
the service and integrity of the Government. I don’t know how one 
speaks about his accomplishments, but I really feel that we have as 
good a security program as there is in the Government at the present 
time. 

Senator Fursricut. Do you feel that your appointment will have 
any effect upon the morale of the career service ? 

Mr. McLexop. Again that is an awfully difficult thing to speak to 
because it is so hard to define “morale,” at least for me it is. People 
whose morale is allegedly affected by my presence in the Department 
apparently don’t make a habit of telling me about it. Those who feel 
that their morale is not impaired do get the habit of coming around 
and telling me. 

Perhaps I get the misimpression that morale is good. But the only 
statistical answer I know to this, Senator, is the comparative number 
of persons who apply to be in the service. I don’t think that statistic 
reflects any morale problem in the service, but it perhaps is a reflection 
of the general level of the reputation of the service with the young 
people of America. 
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Senator Fursrient. Is it your information that in Ireland there 
is any need for any private funds to support the Ambassador or are 
the allowances adequate for the Ambassadors to live without private 
funds ? 

Mr. McLeop. It is my impression that they are adequate or I would 
not be able to accept the appointment. 

Senator Fu.sricut. This is not a post comparable to London or 
Paris where it is necessary to have a rich man ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is my understanding. 

Senator Futsrient. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Smith, any questions? 

Senator Smiru. I just have 1 or 2. Senator Fulbright asked a good 
many I had in mind. 

Mr. McLeod, did you have a chance to talk with Ambasador Taft 
before he gave up the job in Ireland ? 

Mr. McLeop. I talked with him on the telephone and we have been 
incorrespondence. I have not seen him. 

Senator Smirn. He has had quite a lot of experience. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. He was there with ECA originally and then there 
as Ambasador, a total of about 4 years. I found him very well in- 
formed on the whole Irish situation. I would suggest that if you 
have not done so you try and see him. 

Mr. McLrop. He has been very cordial and very helpful. 

One of the curious things about the protocol of these things is that 
you cannot have an opportunity to meet personally before the take- 
over or confirmation. 

Senator Smiru. He is not back yet. I got a letter from him a day 
ortwoago. He isstill over there, isn’t he? 

Mr. McLxop. When I was in Genvea 2 weeks ago, he called me on 
the phone and said be planned to leave the last week of June, so I 
will not be able to talk to him personally before I go to Dublin. But, 
as I say, we are in corespondence and he has offered to be helpful in any 
way he can, and I do have the advantage of the reporting he has done 
to the Department since he has been over there the last 4 years. 


REASONS FOR INTEREST IN POST IN ITRELAND 


Senator Smiru. I am not quite clear yet in my mind why, aside from 
that particular approach, you would have selected, if you had a chance 
to select, Ireland ahead of some other place like the Far East, or New 
Zealand and also Central America which I understand were discussed 
with you. 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Both those areas are of interest at. the moment and 
merit a great deal of attention. 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, I don’t think that I had any option in the 
matter. I mean a great many discussions took place about where 
there were likely to be vacancies or where there might be an opportun- 
ity for assignment, and it was suggested that perh: aps Ireland would 
be a place that would be vacant and it would be an opportunity which 
I very readily stated I would like to undertake. 

Senator Smrru. I would not mind being there myself. It is a very 
agreeable place to bein. I don’t blame you. 
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Mr. McLxop. It appears to be a very agreeable place. 

Senator Ssnrn. Now let me ask you this: Have you traveled in any 
other parts of the world at all or have you been pretty well confined 
here since you have been with the State Department ? 

Mr. McLexop. I have done a good deal of traveling. 

After we got the security situation squared away, I was invited by 
the Government of Australia to be a dalegat at their annual citizen- 
ship conference. I went down there in January of 1955, took occasion 
on that trip to stop in Manila, Hong Kong, and Tokyo. 

Then I have been to the meeting of the Migration Committee in 
Geneva, I believe 5 times as a United States delegate and on 1 occasion 
was elected Chairman of the Council meeting, so that in connection 
with those trips to Europe and in the administration of the Refugee 
Relief Act, I have had occasion to travel rather extensively in Europe 
and deal with my opposite number in the governments of European 
countries. 

Senator Smrru. Did you get abroad in connection with the consular 
service as part of your job? 

Mr. McLxop. Yes, sir, that together with the Refugee Relief Act, 
was the reason for most of these trips. I have been to Canada once 
for a consular conference and to Mexico City once for a consular con- 
ference. 

Senator Smirn. That is all I have at present, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Mansfield, any questions? 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO BOHLEN NOMINATION 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. McLeod, there have been some allegations 
made. One is, did you at any time 4 years ago consider going over the 
head of Mr. Dulles to block the appointment of Mr. Bohlen as Ambas- 
sador to Russia ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. That is a greatly misunderstood matter. I 
did go to the White House and talk to General Persons about this mat- 
ter, but I was in the Secretary of State’s office talking to him at the time 
General Persons called me to come over. The Secretary saw me and 
heard me take the call and I explained what the purpose of it was; so 
I don’t think there was ever any question of my going over his head 
in the matter. 

Senator Mansrietp. You went to the White House on that occasion 
at the request of General Persons? 

Mr. McLexop. I talked to him on the phone and I had a discussion 
with him about the matter. Then he subsequently called me to come 
over and talk about it, so I don’t know whether it is fair to say it was 
at his suggestion, since I had originally called him about it. But cer- 
tainly you don’t go to the White House on any occasion unless some- 
body over there is prepared to receive you. 


ARE THERE ANY COMMUNISTS IN STATE DEPARTMENT? 


Senator Mansrretp. In response to the question raised by Senator 
Fulbright as to whether or not there are any Communists in the State 
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Department, I am assuming that your answer is that to the best of 
your knowledge there are none ? 
Mr. McLeop. That is right, yes, sir. 


INFORMATION SUPPLIED TO CONGRESS 


Senator Mansrievp. It has been alleged that you have served as a 
pipeline for certain Senators up here. 

Would you care to comment on that allegation ? 

Mr. McLxop. From the time I went to the Department my office has 
been designated as the liaison, the official departmental liaison, with 
the investigating committees of the Congress. As such we receive the 
requests of those committees for information, and we endeavor to 
answer those requests and supply the information. 

We have tried to be very efficient about that. 

Since I worked here on the Hill, I know how sometimes people want 
things in a hurry and we try to supply it to them in a hurry. 

There have been occasions when there have been requests made for 
information which due to the separation of powers may not properly 
be presented. I have never consciously, or knowingly or to my know]- 
edge, to this day provided anyone with anything up here to which they 
are not entitled. 

Senator Mansrievp. Then I would take it that your answer to the 
question if you had ever served as a pipeline to any Senator or Sena- 
tors, is no ? 

Mr. McLexop. I have provided information on many occasions but 
pipeline implies to me that it is information a person is not normally 
entitled to receive, and the answer is I have not done so. 

Senator Mansrretp. You have supplied information on request ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Can we get illustrations of that? 

Senator Mansrretp. Let me make a statement first and then we 
will get an illustration if Mr. McLeod desires to give one. 

I would say also as a statement of fact that a good many Senators 
and Congressmen called your office from time to time for information, 
and that you furnished it to them, in line with your responsibilities? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. On some occasions actually when I had no 
responsibility in the matter, but I am always glad to refer it to the 
person who does. 

Senator Mansrietp. Now, Alex, did you have a question / 

Senator Wirey. I wanted him to illustrate that information he was 
giving. I did not quite get that. 

Mr. McLexop. Perhaps the most ens thing we get from an in- 
vestigation committee is an inquiry about an individual as to when 
they came to work, what their assignments have been, what their 
grade and pay has been, and so on, and we normally furnish that with 
respect to any of the personnel without even knowledge of why they 
are inquiring. 

Sometimes we will get requests for an exchange of messages with 
respect to a certain issue of some kind. Maybe they want to see 
telegrams. If the information that they seek is within the rules of 
the game as it respects the separation of powers, why we provide it 
to them. 


91556—57—-—-2 
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POST OF AMBASSADOR TO HONDURAS 


Senator Mansrretp. Mr. McLeod, were you ever considered for the 
ambassadorship to Honduras ? 

Mr. McLeop. Not to my knowledge. What considerations take 
place of course I would not know. 

Senator MansFrievp. But not to your knowledge ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 


ADMINISTRATION OF REFUGEE PROGRAM 


Senator Mansriexp. In the question of your administration of the 
refugee program raised by Senator Fulbright, I do think you have 
done an excellent job in carrying out a very ‘complex and complicated 
law and I think the record ought to show that. 

Mr. McLeop. Thank you, s.r. 

Senator Mansriexp. Is it true that the Irish Times, which seems to 
have taken a dim view of your appointment, is a newspaper which ad- 
vocates union between Great Britain and Ireland? 

Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. McLxop. I am so advised but I don’t know that of my personal 
knowledge, Senator. 

THE NORMAN CASE 


Senator Mansrre.p. The question of the Norman case has come up 
and I don’t intend to go into the Norman case as such, but it is my un- 
derstanding from newspaper reports that there were involved in that 
particular incident the Army counterintelligence, the FBI and the Se- 
curity Branch under you in the State Department? Is that right? 

Mr. McLeop. I have read these reports in the paper. I don’t think 
of my own knowledge I know anything about the Army or the FBI 
being involved in the matter. 

Senator Mansrretp. And because you were out of the country and 
Mr. Cartwright, who is an official serving under you in the Security 
Branch, gave clearance evidently to this Senate committee, you have 
taken it upon yourself as head of that particular division of the State 
Department to assume responsibility ? 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. Don’t you think it would be wise if some agree- 
ment could be worked out whereby Senate committees and the State 
Department both could be protected to the extent that incidents such 
as this, if any should occur in the future, should be cleared by the 
highest echelons in the State Department rather than by a subordinate 
branch within it? 

Mr. McLeop. If the incident that is alleged to have occurred had 
occurred, I would agree with you. But I don’t believe anyone could 
foresee that this thing would take the turn that it did. At the time 
we did not believe that what we thought was a matter of strictly per- 
sonnel security, clearly within the competence of my branch, would 
become a matter of international] relations. 

As I understand this matter, the material placed in the record by 
the committee was not the material that Mr. Cartwright thought he 
was clearing at the time he told the committee that he found no ob- 
jection to the statements made by Mr. Emmerson. 
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And I think his decision on that was based on Mr. Emmerson’s 
statement to him that he felt that he had done a good job of supply- 
ing the committee the information they requested. 

Senator Mansrtevp. I would suppose, though, or I would assume 
that in the future, to protect a Senate committee and at the same time 
to protect the State Department in its conduct of international rela- 
tions, a greater degree of careful consideration would be shown so 
that questions of this nature involving 2 or 3 different agencies of Gov- 
ernment would not again arise? 

Mr. McLxop. I am quite confident that in view of this situation that 
no one is ever going to undertake again on his own responsibility to 
clear something for publication by the Senate if the Senate is good 
enough to ask the Department for its views. 

Senator Mansrrevp. I think it ought to be brought out that insofar 
as this particular incident is concerned, the chairman of that com- 
mittee, Senator Eastland, was not in town at the time, but that he 
likewise has, as you have in your capacity, assumed responsibility as 
chairman of the committee for the action taken by the committee, so I 
would hope that in the future, it would be possible to give a little more 
protection to both the Senate committees and the State Department as 
well. 

Mr. McLeop. In my experience, Senator, it is really somewhat un- 
usual to have the committees ask us for clearance, so to speak, for 
permission to publish something, but [ think unquestionably in the 
future if such permission is asked, that it will go to the very highest 
level before anyone undertakes to give an answer. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. McLeod, your position in the State De- 
partment is the equivalent of that of an Assistant Secretary of State, 
is it not? 

Mr. McLxrop. The law creating the position so states. I have “the 
rank and compensation” I believe is the language. 


BRANCHES OF STATE DEPARTMENT UNDER MR. M’LEOD’S JURISDICTION 


Senator Mansrievp. Could you tell us very briefly what particular 
branches within the State Department are under your jurisdiction in 
the position you hold? | 

Mr. McLxop. Yes, sir. There are the following offices: the Pass- 
port Office, the Visa Office, Security Office, the Office of Special Con- 
sular Services, the Office of Munitions Control, and an office called the 
Office of Refugees and Migrants. 

Senator Mansrievp. Insofar as the Passport Office is concerned, is 
it not true that in the past 3 or 4 years it has shown a greatly acceler- 
ated degree of efliciency ? A 

Mr. McLxop. We have endeavored to improve the efficiency. | I think 
we have been somewhat frustrated by the terrific growth in travel. 
The applications for passports have grown so rapidly in the last 4 
years and our prediction. is that they will continue to grow as the jet 
airplanes come into service, that our efforts to increase the efficiency 
I think have been successful in that we have been able to hold the line 
and continue to offer service. 

Senator Mansrtevp. Not only hold the line but I think the record 
ought to show that there has been a great increase in the efficiency of 
that office, and I speak from personal knowledge because of contacts 
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I have had with it relative to people from Montana particularly who 
have been interested in getting passports. That isall. 

Senator Fursricut. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Mansrtexp. Yes. 


COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Senator Futsricur. I have an engagement to speak to the chamber 
of commerce and I have to leave. I hold the proxy of the Senator 
from Alabama, and I wondered, because it is evident that we are not 
going to get through by 12 o’clock, whether or not the chairman 
intends to vote. 

I would like to make a motion that the voting on the remainder of 
the agenda be put over until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, because 
unfortunately I made this commitment a long time ago and I just 
cannot break it at this late date. I may also say that the meeting of 
the Appropriations Committee on the State Department budget starts 
at 2 o’clock and the Secretary of State will be there. Therefore I will 
not be available this afternoon. I wonder if the committee would 
agree to proceed that way, in other words, if you complete this hearing 
this morning, at least not to vote until tomorrow. 

I would like to make that motion. 

The Cuairman. You mean on this particular nomination / 

Senator Fursricutr. On this one and on Mr. Taylor’s. 

The Cuarmman. Senator Byrd is in the other room and he just sent 
a message in to me asking as a special favor if the committee would 
allow him to come in and introduce Mr. Taylor. 

We might excuse Mr. McLeod for 5 minutes and hear Senator Byrd, 
and he will appreciate it very much. 

Senator Futsrient. That is quite all right. 

My request is that we not vote today because I have to go downtown 
in just a lew minutes. 

Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, I would think that was a per- 
fectly reasonable request. Obviously we are not going to finish before 
the noon hour period, and if we could just all be on notice, if we could 
have a meeting tomorrow morning to continue with this and any other 
witnesses to be heard, I would see no objection. 

Senator Fursricnt. I regret this conflict, but this was made months 
ago and I did not of course anticipate this. 

The Cuarrman. It is going to take some time. Judge Clark is out 
there. Hecame up from New Jersey to testify. 

Senator Fursricut. All I am asking is that you not take action. 
You proceed, of course. 

The Cuarrman. On this one nomination ? 

Senator Fursrient. On any of them, and that we not vote on any of 
the three remaining ones before tomorrow morning. I will be avail- 
able at any time after that. 

The Cuairman. Couldn’t we hear Senator Byrd now ? 

Senator Fu.srienr. I do not wish to in any way delay the hearing. 
Tam only talking about the voting. 

The Crarmmnan. If, as anticipated, Senator Byrd comes in and 
speaks in favor of Mr. Taylor, and nobody appears against him, you 
don’t want to vote on him either? 
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Senator Futsricut. That is right, not on any of them. 

There are three left on the agenda. I am asking that none of them 
be disposed of before tomorrow morning’s meeting. 

When the voting is, after that, is up to the committee. 

Senator Know.anp. I move that the request of the Senator be 
granted. 

Senator Smriru. Second the motion. 

Senator Morse. With the understanding that the Rubottom nomi- 
nation go over until next week. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr, Chairman, I am finished. 

Senator Fursrient. Is that agreeable? 

The Cuarman. All those in favor say “aye.” 

(Chorus of “ayes.”) 

The Cuatrman. Contrary-minded, “no.” 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. It is so voted. 

If you will, let us for a few minutes suspend this hearing in order 
that Senator Byrd may bring in Mr. Taylor. 

(The committee proceeded to hear Senator Byrd, resuming the hear- 
ing on Mr. McLeod as follows :) 

The Cuatrman. How would it do, as long as Mr. Taylor is here, 
tohearhim now? I don’t suppose it will take very long. 

Senator Know.anp. Let’s see if we can finish up with Mr. McLeod 
first on this stage of the hearing. 

The Cuarrman. Otherwise he will probably have to come back 
tomorrow. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Why don’t we go ahead with Mr. McLeod ? 
We are halfway through. 

The Cuarman. That is just a suggestion. 

Senator Mansrietp. Let’s go ahead and do what we can this 
morning. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I am for going ahead with McLeod, to see 
if wecan finish up. I don’t know whether we can or not. 

The CuHairman. What is the committee’s pleasure ? 

Senator Mansrievp. To call back Mr. McLeod. 

The Cuarrman, All right; call Mr. McLeod back again. 

Excuse the interruption. 

Mr. McLxop. That is quite all right, sir. 

Senator Mansrieip. I am through, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Have you any, Senator Hickenlooper ? 


MR. M’LEOD’S RELATIONSHIP TO JUDGE CLARK 


Senator Smirn. Could I ask Mr. McLeod one question before you 
begin ? 

I see that Judge William Clark of Princeton, whom I know very 
well, states a desire to be heard here in opposition to your nomination. 

Can you give me a little picture of your relations with Judge Clark? 

Mr. McLrop. So far as I can recall, I have never met the gentleman. 

Senator Smiru. Were you mixed up with the State Department 
in the hassle he had about his judgeship in Germany ? 

Mr. McLeop. He was chief of the supreme court they had over there 
in the High Commission setup. As I recall the matter, it was deter- 
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mined, in cutting down on HICOC, that they would not extend his 
foreign reserve appointment and that he would be recalled and retired, 
and he was notified of that, given orders to return to the States. 

Just what transpired in Germany I don’t know except that he did 
not respond to the orders and return to the United States, so we were 
asked to pick up his passport and endorse it for direct and immediate 
return to the United States. 

We undertook to do that. He was on a holiday down in the Canary 
Islands as I recall, and he did come back to the United States and his 
appointment was terminated and he did not return to Germany 
officially. 

Then he undertook to apply for a passport subsequently after the 
Germans had regained their sovereignty and that passport was 
granted. 

The only other matter I know of is that he interested himself in 
the security case involving a former HICOC employee and it may be 
in regard to that case. 

Senator Smirn. I just wanted to get a little preview on what he 
might be aggrieved about. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, Mr. Hickenlooper? 


Mr. McLron’s CHARACTER 


Senator HickenLoorer. Yes. I just want to say that I have known 
Mr. McLeod for a good many years since the days back in Cedar 
Rapids when he was a reporter on my hometown paper there. I lost 
touch with him for a number of years. He went to New England and 
then we regained the acquaintance after he came back to Washington. 

I have a very high admiration for Mr. McLeod. I have a high 
admiration for his sincere dedication to the responsibilities which have 
been put upon him. 

So far as I am concerned, I have known him for a long time, and so 
far as stories in the papers that he might be a pipeline to certain 
Senators are concerned, I will say that while I have never asked him 
to be a pipeline to me, he has never volunteered it in any way, shape 
or form and has never surreptitiously attempted to give me informa- 
tion, and I would assume that, if the stories were true, I might be one 
of the ones because of our ancient acquaintance. 

I have talked to him on certain matters that I have been interested 
in that have come before committees. I have found him completely 
cooperative within whatever limits are legitimate for him to report. 
I have found him sincerely dedicated to protecting the rights of 
persons that are under him as well as the rights of the Government of 
the United States and its objectives. I am less than enthusiastic, in 
fact I am a little bit irritated about a lot of reports by certain news- 
paper reporters that in my firm conviction—and without full knowl- 
edge of the facts, I will have to say that-——are not only unfounded but, 
in some cases, are deliberately misrepresented and distorted, for vari- 
ous reasons, all of which I would not know. 


* 


NATURE OF WORK IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


I just have 1 or 2 questions to ask Mr. McLeod. 
When you first went to the Department, you were charged with 
responsibility in security matters ¢ 
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Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Among others? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickrEn.Loorer. Personnel and security ? 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. In connection with that responsibility, was 
it not your duty to examine personnel records, to examine complaints, 
to look into situations where there was reason to believe that some 
investigation was indicated ? 

Mr. McLxop. Y es, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And I take it that you did that ? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. In your investigations and in your reports, 
was it a part of your responsibility to come to conclusions or was it a 
part of your responsibility to report findings and make recommenda- 
tions as to clearance or security risk, or just what was the end result 
of your operations ? 

Mr. McLxop. Senator, I would like to be completely responsive to 
that. 

When I went to the Department in March of 1953, there was no 
procedure for security clearance. We were in between two executive 
orders; the 9835 order it had been announced would be superseded by 
a new order. 

In the Department itself there did not appear to be any fixed pro- 
cedure for arriving at a yes or no answer or for responsibility for 
giving that answer. 

We now have a very clear-cut procedure on that. I found in ex- 
amining into the background at one time there had been a secret com- 
mittee in the Department. To this day no one knows who were the 
members of that committee, who made these recommendations. 

I have taken the position that there has to be fixed responsibility 
for recommending decisions. It cannot be committee work or at any 
rate secret committee. Sounder our procedures, which have developed 
and which were thrashed out in the spring of 1953, we have a summary 
made of a security file by an evaluator. 

Another evaluator reads his summary and makes a recommendation 
to the Director of the Office of Security. He either affirms or denies 
that recommendation and forwards the case to me. 

From that point on I make my recommendation to the Under Secre- 
tary in the original instance or the Deputy Under Secretary, Mr. Hen- 
derson, as now constituted, and if he is unable to conclude the matter, 
then it is taken up with the Secretary personally, since the law pro- 
vides that the head of the agency is the person who has the ultimate 

responsibility for his personnel. 

I hope that puts it 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Yes; I wanted it put in perspective be- 
cause I think it establishes the channel and the method. 

Mr. McLxop. In the case where there is no derogatory information, 
the final decision is made in the Security Office because there is no 
problem. 

Senator Hickentoorer. That is a delegated authority, however? 

Mr. McLxop. That is right. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. The final authority rests with the Secre- 
tary? 
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Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator HickeNn.Looper. From a technical standpoint ? 

Mr. McLeon. It is like other decisions. If there is no disagreement 
you try to make a decision at the lowest possible level in a clear-cut 
case. Consequently the cases that come to my attention are only those 
which contain substantial derogatory information where clearance is 
not granted and where further action is recommended by the Security 
Office. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. In connection with the activities of the con- 
sular group, could you give us a rough estimate of the proportion of 
your time that is devoted to various activities? 

How much of your time has been devoted to the consular activities 
and security ? 

I suppose you have not tabulated it. 

r. McLeop. No; but roughly I would say the first year I was in 
office, my attention was almost wholly devoted to security problems, 
to reorganization of the security office, the establishment of these proce- 
dures, the drafting and printing of regulations. 

Then to the monumental task of investigating all the personnel of 
the Department, which is required under the order, the evaluation 
of those investigations and the clearances. 

From that time on, I would say that I spent very little time on secu- 
rity, almost wholly devoting myself to two things, the Refugee Relief 
Act and the elevating of the position of the consular service. 

The consular service is the overseas service branch of this Govern- 
ment. It undertakes to carry on inquiries for all branches of the Gov- 
ernment. They have duties or responsibilities overseas. I found that 
unless the consular service does this and does it well and efficiently, 
that the other agencies want to send their own people overseas. 

Then, in my judgment, we get into difficult situations by having too 
many Americans attached to our Ambassadors that are not State De- 
partment Foreign Service personnel. I feel that it is the mission of 
my Bureau to obviate the necessity for any demand that there be other 
Foreign Service personnel established in our Embassies overseas. 

To that end, we have tried to elevate the competence sufficiently to 
meet the service requests of other agencies. 

One of the things in which I take considerable pride is the establish- 
ment in the Foreign Service Institute of a visa training course, the 
first in the Dep: irtment’s history. I have had the pleasure of being 
overseas and having the principal officer say to me “It is a great thing 
you are doing in sending young officers to the field for their first as- 
signment who thoroughly understand our visa law and are : able, with- 
out any direction, to ‘take over and operate as vice consuls.” Some, 
they say, actually know more about the law than a few of the senior 
officers do. 

It is that type of activity of a constructive and eunra nature to 
which T have devoted myself in the last 214 years 

Senator Hickenioorer. One more question in regard to this im- 
migration matter which you touched upon a moment ago, when you 
mentioned that the quotas had been met with the exc eption of the 
deficiencies, that is, in the main, the deficiencies which resulted from 
certain countries not filling their quotas? 

Mr. McLeop. Lack of applicants. 
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Senator Hickenwoorrer. Lack of applicants for this? I merely 
want to say that while I have not been too close to this situation, Mrs. 
Dorothy Houghton, who comes from my State and who worked on 
this refugee situation I know along with you and whom I have known 
for many, many years, on several occasions visited with me just as a 
friend abaut the difficulties that the requirements of the law placed 
about the problem of rapid processing of these people, and the long 
time that it took, first to get the mac hinery under the law set up, and 
secondly, to get all paper work completed that had to be done in each 
individual case as provided by the law. 

I frankly say to you that I did not think all of these people could 
possibly be processed in the 3 years’ time, with the complications that 
were fixed upon your Department, and I personally think that a very 
excellent job of implementing that law was done, considering the 
complications involved. 

I suppose I could ask a lot more questions, Mr. Chairman, but that 
is all. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Senator Morse? 

COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a procedural 
request, that Mr. McLeod be excused from the room for 2 or 3 minutes 
while I raise a procedural matter in his absence. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. McLrop. Mr. Chairman, for the record I would like to thank 
Senator Hickenlooper very cordially for the statements he made as 
an old friend. 

Senator Hickrentoorer. We have been friends for years. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to raise a question of time. 

In the absence of Senator Humphrey, who as you know wanted a 
postponement of this hearing until he could get back, and as I re- 
ported I thought waiting until May 17 was an unreasonable length of 
time, I am going to have now the renpreaeibiaaey of really cross-exam- 
ining Mr. McLeod in behalf not only of myself but also seeing to it 
that the questions that Mr. Humphrey also wants asked be asked. 

I cannot possibly finish my own questions before 12:30. TI think 
we have met long enough this morning and I would like to suggest 
that. we postpone further examination of Mr. McLeod until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock, at which time I will also have the Humphrey 
questions ready to present to the witness. as well as my own. 

Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Chairman, T think that is an entirely 
reasonable request. The only question I would raise at all. and it has 
nothing to do with Senator Morse’s request, which T think is perfectly 
fair and reasonable, is whether or not we should not hear Judge Clark, 
because he may have come here at some inconvenience to himself, and 
permit him to make his statement so that it will be available to us, and 
then go over until tomorrow morning. 

Senator Morse. That is all right with me. 

T had another suggestion though, in fairness to my colleagues on the 
committee. T see no reason not to continue, if Senator Kennedy can 
finish with Mr. McLeod by 12:30. T just happen to have an appoint- 
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ment that I am to go to and I am chairing a hearing this afternoon and 
I have got to get a bite to eat in between. 

The Cuamman. I think we want to accommodate you. 

Senator Morse. And the Senator from California has not asked his 
questions, and I thought you people might finish up with McLeod this 
morning. I would re: ead the record of his testimony before I start to- 
morrow morning. Then I am sure that I could finish up sometime 
between 10 and 12 o’clock tomorrow morning, whatever your pleasure 
is. 

I am in this position where I feel I have some obligations to Senator 
Humphrey and I have a list of questions on which, I think, in fairness 
to Mr. McLeod, he ought to make a record. 

Senator Sari. Do you object to our proceeding with Mr. Taylor? 

Senator Morse. I have no objection at all. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, I think that Senator Morse has 
made a reasonable request, but I think that Senators Kennedy and 
Knowland ought to have a chance to question Mr. McLeod this morn- 
ing. 

The CuatrmMan. That is very desirable and I would also like to draw 
attention to the fact that Judge William Clark communicated with me 
his request for an opportunity to testify, and I have his letter here. I 
told him that if he would appear the hearing would be this morning 
and he has come up from New Jersey, breaking other engagements in 
order to do so. 

It seems to me that we ought to in some way get his tetsimony in 
sometime before we complete the testimony of Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Mansrtetp. May I suggest that Senator Kennedy and 
Senator Knowland be allowed 7 ask their questions ? 

Senator Knownanp. As far as I am concerned, I would be perfectly 
willing to waive any eauitiens I have until after Judge Clark has 
testified. 

The CuatrMan. I am putting it up to you gentleman to decide what 
we should do. 

Senator KNow.anp. I would prefer to let Judge Clark make a state- 
ment because there might be some inquiries we would want to make 
regarding his testimony. 

The Cuarrman. Then what is your pleasure? 

Senator Kennepy. I move, Mr. Chairman, that Judge Clark be per- 
mitted to come in. If he finishes in time, we will try to get our ques- 
tioning done. 

Senator Hickenwooper. I agree with that. I did not want to inter- 
fere with Senator Kennedy’s right to examine Mr. McLeod if he 
wanted to. I think this is a good procedure to have Judge Clark 
come in. 

The Cuartrman. I don’t think we ought to ask Judge Clark to come 
back again tomorrow. 

Senator HickeNnwoorer. I move that we invite him in. 

The Cuarrman. All those in favor say “Aye.’ 

Senator Morse. I think Mr. McLeod cake to be told that it is going 
to be more than 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. Marcy. We will ask him to stand by. 

Senator Morsr. It would have been 2 or 3 minutes if we had not 


brought Clark in. 
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Senator Wier. Do I understand that Mr. McLeod also is to be 
present when some witness testifies against him ¢ 

Senator Morse. No. 

Senator Witey. Why not? 

The Cuarrman. That is not customary. 

Senator Wier. I did not mean he should testify. I understand 
Clark is going to testify against McLeod. I think McLeod ought to 
know what Clark is going to say. 

The Cuamman. We have not read him the 40 or 50 letters against 
him, their statements. 

Senator Wirey. That is not the point. Of course maybe I am too 
judicial in this. I hold no brief for Mr. McLeod. I know nothing 
about him one way or the other, but when a man comes in like Judge 
Clark who is going to attack him, I think that Mr McLeod ought to be 
present to hear it. I myself thing that is the way we ought to conduct 
all hearings. 

Senator Morse. What has been the practice of the committee? 

Senator Witry. Of course when we had public hearings there was 
always that. I cannot say what the practice is, but here is a case 
where it seems to me that in common decency a man should be con- 
fronted by a witness that testifies against him. I have no brief for 
either party. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I think if the Senator from Wisconsin has 
strong feelings on it, I have no objection to Mr. McLeod being in here 
and hearing what is said against him. 

Senator Wirey. Isn’t Judge Clark against him? 

Senator HickEnLoorer. Yes. 

Senator Winery. He could then tomorrow deny or affirm or agree on 
whatnot. 

Senator Morse. May I ask the clerk of the committee a question? 

What has been the practice of the committee / 

Mr. Marcy. The only precedent I can recall was in the case of Mr. 
O’Dwyer to Mexico and there was a New York lawyer who testified 
in opposition and I do not believe Mr. O’Dwver was present during 
that testimony. 

Senator Hickrentoorrr. I thought he was. I was going to bring it 
up as my recollection that O’Dwyer was here and heard the testimony 

against him but I would not dispute you, Carl. 

“ [Subsequently it was ascertained from the record that Mr. O’Dwyer 
was present during the testimony of Mr. Poore. | 

Senator Morse. I am for a rule of procedure that makes it uniform, 
because I happen to also be for a rule of procedure that this is public 
business and the hearing ought to be conducted in public. That hap- 
pens to be my own person: al view. I don’t think any of these hear- 
ings ought to be behind closed doors. 

The Cuarrman. Perh: aps he would claim that turnabout is fair play, 
that the witness against him ought to be here to hear the testimony of 
the man himself. Perhaps if we are going to do that he could claim 
that. 

Senator Morse. That is why you ought to have a public hearing. 

The Cuatrman. It has been the practice as I understand it to hear 
one at a time and not have them hear each other’s testimony. 

Senator KNowianp. Mr. Chairman, without it being a precedent for 
this committee, because we have not had a chance to examine the situ- 
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ation, I think we would be perfectly all right to have Judge Clark in 
here. 

After all, I cannot assume he may be talking about some broad gen- 
eral principles rather than a personal attack on Mr. McLeod, so I 
have no right to assume that is it. I think after he has started, the 
committee might then decide that, in the circumstances, if it is an 
attack upon Mr. McLeod, then obviously he ought to be entitled to 
read the record over tonight. If he is going to do that, he might just 
as well be present and hear it, but I dodn’t want to assume personally 
that Judge Clark is attacking Mr. McLeod in person. He may be 
attacking some procedures in the State Department that existed long 
before Mr. McLeod got there, so I suggest we invite him in first and 
then determine subsequently whether we feel we should invite Mr. 
McLeod in. . 

The Cuarmman. I think that Judge Clark came here after receiv 
ing information about the matter from Senator Hennings. Perhaps 
I might read, in order to make clear Judge Clark’s attitude, the letter 
Senator Hennings wrote to me which I have before me. 

(Senator Hennings letter is as follows :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS, 
ipril 23, 1957. 
The Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Comnvittee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear THEODORE: In 1955, the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights heard tes- 
timony by Judge William Clark with respect to his difficulties with the Passport 
Office of the State Department. At the apparent direction of Mr. Scott McLeod, 
Judge Clark’s passport was forcibly taken from him by American authorities 
with the assistance of armed Spanish police. 

Judge Clark gave up a seat on the Federal bench to volunteer his services in 
the Armed Forces in World War JI. After the war he was appointed a judge 
of the United States courts in Germany. It was at the abrupt conclusion of his 
tenure on this latter court that his difficulties with the State Department began. 

Judge Clark has written you and asked that he be permitted to testify be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee in opposition to the nomination of Mr. 
McLeod as United States ambassador. I urge the committee to hear Judge 
Clark’s testimony, since I am certain that he has evidence relevant to Mr. Me- 
Leod’s qualifications for the proposed nomination. 

Unless you perceive some objection, I would like to have this letter presented 
to the committee in executive session when they consider scheduling witnesses 
with regard to the nomination. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS ©, HENNINGS, Jr. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. I think time is going on here. If we are 
going to get on with the hearing, why don’t we decide what. we are 
going to do and get on with it ¢ 

The Cuarrman. I have no objection, but I think we ought to go ac- 
cording to precedent without making any rule. The precedent is that 
they be heard individually. 

The motion is that Judge Clark come and be heard now. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Chairman, in view of the accepted proce- 
dures of this committee, I move that we hear Judge Clark at this time. 

The Cuamman. That motion has already been made and I would 
like to put it. 

Senator Morse. Second it. 
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The Cuatrman. All those in favor say “aye.” 

(Chorus of “ayes.”) 

The Cuamman. Opposed “no.” 

(No response. ) 

The Cuairman. Have Judge Clark in, please. 

Judge Clark, we are very glad to welcome you here. 

We don’t know what your story is, but we know it is in connection 
with this nomination which we are considering, the nomination of 
Mr. McLeod, and we will hear you. 

Will you proceed in your own way ? 

Senator Smirn. As Judge Clark is a fellow townsman of mine, and 
I have known him for some years, I welcome him here. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE WILLIAM CLARK, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Cuark. I have a short statement which will take me about 7 
minutes toread. Shall I doso? 
Mr. CHarrMan. Yes. 


JUDGE CLARK’S BACKGROUND 


Mr. Crark. My name is William Clark. I live in Princeton, 300 
yards from one of the cradles of our liberties, Nassau Hall, and from 
the house of, I had almost said, another ancient monument of liberty, 
your colleague, Alec Smith, in what is most properly described as the 
Garden State of New Jersey. 

Until I was commissioned in the Army a month after Pearl Harbor, 
I had been successively a member of the court of appeals of my State, 
a United States district judge, and a member of the Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit. 

After my discharge from the Army, I was appointed legal consultant 
to General Clay, then military governor of the United States occupied 
zone of Germany. At the latter’s direction I drafted the plans for a 
civilian court system for Western Germany. ‘The courts were estab- 
lished, and General Clay appointed me chief justice thereof in August 
1948. 

I was reappointed chief justice on January 7, 1950, by Secretary 
Acheson when the State Department took over the administration 
of the occupied zone of Germany. I served as such until I made the 
mistake (sic) of objecting to the oppression of American citizens by 
the Nazi-type German police and judicial authorities. I was then 
relieved on the false and ridiculous allegation that I was surplus and, 
with the State Department’s accompanying statement—and I quote— 

We have no place in Germany for a judge of Judge Clark’s ability and 
experience. 

DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS 


On a prior appearance before your honorable committee I pointed 
out that 10 out of the 15 principal diplomatic appointments were 
held by persons who entered the Foreign Service the day they were 
sworn as ambassadors. These individuals were either rich men or 
lameducks. 

I said this seemed the more curious in an administration so enthu- 
siastically devoted to free enterprise. The trackwalker can and does 
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become the president of the railroad. The Foreign Service officer 
cannot become the Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Since then a rich man in London has been replaced by an even richer 
one; a rich man in Paris, who spoke French, has been replaced by a 
richer one who speaks only English; you are today asked to confirm 
the transfer of our greatest expert on Russia to a part of the world 
with which he is not familiar; a distinguished playwright is replaced 
in Rome by the manufacturer of the paper on which she writes her 
plays; our Ambassador to the Netherlands, a career officer of many 
years service, has been replaced by a politician. 

Our only remaining woman ambassador has been replaced by a rich 
broadcaster who says he believes in flying saucers; and finally the 
only American who speaks Gaelic, Senator Taft’s son, is being re- 
placed by the subject of this inquiry. 

This deterioration in our diplomatic appointments has not gone 
unnoticed. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, the distinguished editor of 
Foreign Affairs and himself a former officer in the Foreign Service, 
wrote a long and stirring letter of protest published in the New 
York Times. 


OBJECTIONS TO MR. M’LEOD’S NOMINATION 


Mr. James Reston, their able and thoughtful columnist and bureau 
head, has discussed the question in several articles. Joseph Alsop, now 
sitting on the lid in Amman, wrote that he could see no justification 
for appointing Mr. McLeod who, and again I quote— 


has done more harm to the Foreign Service than any man in history. 


On the affirmative side, I am sure that Mr. McLeod has done honor- 
able and useful work. As a former Federal judge I have worked 
closely with the FBI and have the greatest respect for them and Mr. 
Hoover. However, I do not think being a police reporter and a detec- 
tive qualifies one to be an ambassador, to anywhere. 

On the negative side, I have more serious objections. I believe Mr. 
McLeod has been unwise in two particulars. As an old judge I sup- 
pose I have an abhorrence of hearsay, so the following is from my 
own experience. 


CASE OF BARON AND MRS, VON FRANCKENSTEIN 


As Chief of the Security Branch of the State Department, Mr. 
McLeod, in my opinion, has violated two fundamental rights: 

(1) He has encouraged the prosecution of persons accused of dis- 
loyalty without giving them a right to be heard. 

Let me illustrate. You will perhaps have observed that the papers 
of a week ago, Monday, carried the story of the security clearance of 
Baron von Franckenstein and his wife, Kay Boyle, well-known novel- 
ist. This couple were longtime friends of mine and I acted as their 
legal adviser. He was one of two German-speaking persons in the 
High Commission and in charge of the German newspaper section. 
He had been captured and tortured by the Gestapo. 

Mr. McLeod saw fit to accuse him of disloyalty because he had asso- 
ciated with his wife (quite customary, except in Hollywood). She 
had subscribed a few dollars to two organizations that years later 
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turned up on the Attorney General’s list. The latter used the cry of 
peace that appeals to all of us. 

The Franckensteins had a trial at the High Commission headquar- 
ters before the consular board. All United States newspapermen in 
Germany testified in their favor and they were sitaah ional? acquitted. 

Nevertheless, Mr. McLeod, by letter dated 2d of June 1953, of which 
I have a copy here, ordered a retrial after he had them returned to 
the United States and surplussed. The retrial never took place be- 
sause Mr. McLeod was unwilling to face the Franckensteins with their 
anonymous accuser. 

I called the attention of the Constitutional Rights Committee to 
their case and the Franckensteins were summoned before them and 
testified in November 1955. 

As a result of this testimony and of the action of the Hennings 
committee, the State Department reversed his finding of disloyalty 
against Baron Franckenstein. This reversal was acclaimed in edi- 
torials in the New York Times, the Washington Post and the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

PASSPORT POLICY 


(2) In addition to his prosecution of alleged security risks, Mr. 
McLeod has been in charge of the issuance of passports. Nothing to 
my mind has made the United States look more ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world than our policy of tyranny by passport control. 

By article 41 of the Magna Carta, by the due process clause of the 
Constitution and by article 13 of the United States Declaration on 
Human Rights, our citizens are guaranteed the right to travel. Mr. 
McLeod has not been impressed by these authorities. He has denied 
passports in numerous cases and his batting average in the courts 
on these denials has been 7 to 1 in favor of the applicants. 

The day I testified before the Hennings committee about my own 
case, Professor Pauling, one of the world’s most distinguished chemists, 
appeared. The professor, like Mrs. Franckenstein and President 
Eisenhower, believed in peace and had contributed to an organization 
that subsequent events indicated to be fellow traveling. He was 
denied a passport six times, including one attempted visit to the Royal 
Society in England. and was finally granted one, God save the mark, 
to receive the Nobel prize at the hands of the King of Sweden. 

We are gradually emerging as the Christian Science Monitor says 
in commenting on the Franckenstein case, “from the miasma of the 
McCarthy era.” I do not believe that any person closely involved in 
those concededly mistaken days should receive the honor of an am- 
bassadorship of the United States. nea) 

I conclude by quoting from Mr. Sulzberger, the foreign expert for 
the New York Times. He said last Saturday: 

The Dulles regime has railroaded out some of our finest talent—men like 
George Kennan, John Davies, and Charles Thayer. 

This in itself is lunatic. But it is positively shocking that the police agent 
chosen for such dirty work, Scott MeLeod, should be rewarded by being named 
Ambassador to Ireland. The choice is an insult to the Irish and American 
commonsense, 

Thank you. ; 

The CHarrMANn. Senator Wiley, have you any questions / 
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Senator Witry. I have no questions. 

Senator Morse. First as to procedure, Mr. Chairman, may we have 
it understood that the documents that the judge asked to be included 
in the record will be included in the record ? 

The Cuarrman. That will be done. 

Mr. Cxiark. I have them here. Here is the letter from Mr. McLeod 


and here are the editorials. 
(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 2, 1958. 


My Dear Mr. FRANCKENSTEIN: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of May 
19, 1953, requesting me to (1) instruct the Loyalty Review Board to reach a 
decision in your case and (2) make public the investigative records in your case. 

The Loyalty Review Board, United States Civil Service Commission, was 
advised on December 11, 1952, of the favorable determination as to your loyalty 
by the HICOC Panel of the Loyalty Security Board, Department of State. The 
Loyalty Review Board was further advised on April 14, 1953, that your limited- 
service appointment would be terminated close of business May 8, 1953. That 
Board has now been advised that you have been granted 90 days leave without 
pay beginning May 9, 1953. However, I am advised that the Department, on 
May 27, 1953, was in receipt of supplemental reports of investigation from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and that further reports of investigation were 
outstanding. Inasmuch as these reports were not, and could not have been, 
adjudicated by the Department’s Loyalty Security Board under Executive Order 
9835, as amended, prior to the revocation thereof, the Loyalty Security Board 
has advised that, in accordance with the provisions of Executive Order 10450 of 
April 27, 1953 (effective May 27, 1953), it will not proceed with its review of the 
Loyalty Security Board’s favorable determination as to your loyalty, Under 
these circumstances any further review or adjudication of your case, as may be 
necessitated by your continued employment in a leave without pay status, will 
be in accordance with the provisions of Executive Order 10450. Such a review 
or adjudication would, of course, have to await the promulgation of departmental 
regulations and procedures implementing Executive Order 10450 as well as the 
completion of the outstanding investigation. 

Since to grant your request that the files available to the Department’s Loyalty 
Security Board be made public would be a flagrant violation of law and regula- 
tion, it must be denied. 


Sincerely yours, 
Scorr McLegop, 


Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 


{From the New York Times, April 24, 1957] 
EcHOES FROM THE PAST 


For those of us whose memories go back more than a year or two, the names 
of Jacob Burck and Joseph M. Franckenstein stir recollections of that period 
known as the McCarthy era, the effects of which have diminished but not by 
a long shot disappeared. 

Mr. Burck is a nationally known cartoonist for the Chicago Sun-Times, who 
in 1953 was faced with deportation on the charge that as an alien he had been 
a member of the Communist Party for a brief period in the 1930’s. The examin- 
ing officer of the Immigration Service characterized him “as a loyal and patriotic 
individual from 1938 to the present.” After a legal fight extending over 4 years 
Congress just last week approved suspension of deportation for this Pulitzer 
prizewinner who first came to the United States more than 40 years ago. 

Mr. Franckenstein had been dismissed in 1953 from the State Department as 
a security risk, evidently in part on allegations of an anonymous informant and 


in part on an accusation that his wife had been a Communist—a charge she 
denied. Following hearings before Senator Hennings’ useful Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, Mr. Franckenstein has this month received a letter from the 
State Department asserting that his security status “has been favorably resolved” 
and that “no determination has been made by the Department which reflects ad- 


versely on your loyalty to the United States.” 
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Thus, 4 years later, two publicized security cases have come to a happy con- 
clusion. Sut what about dozens—perhaps hundreds—of others that remain 
buried in the files after wrecking the lives of their principals? No one knows, 
no one ever will know, how many people have been unjustly accused or have 
been victimized by the super-security mania that swept this country with full 
official connivance and support only a few years ago. 

What has been done cannot be undone; but what can be done is to effect a 
sane and sensible revision of the laws and regulations that have made such things 
possible. A recasting of the Federal employees’ security program through admin- 
istrative action has been long awaited. A rewriting of the security provisions of 
the immigration and deportation laws is years overdue, but in this field, too, ad- 
ministrative action can accomplish much if there is the will to do it. For in- 
stance, the law was stretched on White House orders to cover some 25,000 Hun- 
garian refugees after the revolt of last autumn. But suddenly the Departmeut 
of Justice finds that the same law cannot be similary stretched to cover some 
5,000 Jewish victims of a vicious Egyptian persecution that flared up after the 
canal fiasco. Their situation is as desperate as that of the Hungarians, and their 
claim on the sympathy and help of the United States as great. 

Whether springing from Communist or neo-Fascist sources, dictatorship and op- 
pression are equally vile. Pending humanization of the law by Congress, the 
administration could and should do what it can to help the victims of both. It 
has not yet done enough. 


TF'RANCKENSTEIN 


You can now add the Franckenstein case to the long list of shocking injustices 
brought to light under the Federal loyalty-security program. As in the Ladejinsky 
case, the Chasenow case, the Radulovich case, the Lorwin case, the Landy case, 
the Gaston case, the Peters case—to name but a few of the more conspicious and 
admitted errors of the loyalty-security program—the Government has at last 
made grudging and inadequate reparation to a citizen irreparably injured by a 
clearance system which imputes guilt by association and relies on anonymous 
information. 

Four years ago Joseph Franckenstein was dismissed from the State Depart- 
ment under a security cloud. He had served in the Army, first in the Pacifie and 
then in Europe from 1942 to the end of 1945. Assigned to the Office of Strategic 
Services, and disguised as a German soldier, he infiltrated into enemy territory 
in Italy and Austria, where he was captured and tortured by the Gestapo. After 
the war, he became a civilian employe of military government and later trans- 
ferred to the Department of State. Ostensibly, he was discharged as part of a 
reduction in force. But there were charges pending against him at the time— 
charges that he associated with his wife, the distinguished short-story writer and 
novelist Kay Boyle, who was accused of having been a Communist, and that an 
anonymous informer had called him pro-Soviet. In an editorial comment about 
his dismissal on May 25, 1953, this newspaper declared, “There is ground for 
suspicion that Mr. Franckenstein has been thrown as another human sacrifice to 
the graven image of McCarthyism.” 

Thanks to his own unflagging determination to clear his name and to some im- 
portant help from the Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, Mr. Franck- 
enstein has now received a letter from the State Department assuring him that 
“prior to the termination of your employment with the Department your security 
status has been favorably resolved by action of the Loyalty-Security Board of the 
Department,” and that “the termination of your employment with the Depart- 
ment had no relationship to the matter of your loyalty or that of your wife to the 
United States.” Why was this clearcut vindication denied to Mr. Franckenstein 
4 years ago? Why was he cast as a helpless digit into the reckless numbers 
racket played by the Civil Service Commission? 

Perhaps the answer is that the political climate has changed. If so, it would 
be well to recognize that there are probably many other Franckensteins— 
innocent victims of the moster created in the name of national security. There 
ought to be a board or commission to which they could now appeal for a review 
of decisions against them made when the McCarthy frenzy was at its worst. 
And there ought, above all, to be a commonsense abandonment of the reliance on 
anonymous accusers which has done so little to promote security and so much 
to undermine American liberty. 
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UNDOING INJUSTICES 


It is heartening to encounter a Senate subcommittee that is restoring reputa- 
tions rather than destroying them. Largely because of testimony brought out by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, the State Department has formally 
cleared Joseph M. Franckenstein and his wife, novelist Kay Boyle, of commu- 
nism charges. : 

In 1953 Mr. Franckenstein was dropped from a State Department job as a 
risk because, as he told the subcommittee, he had associated with his wife, who 
had been branded a Communist. Mr. Franckenstein had himself been labeled 
“100 percent pro-Soviet” by an anonymous informant. 

The subcommittee’s hearing developed an entirely different picture of the un- 
justly accused couple. Mr. Franckenstein was shown to be a patriotic naturalized 
citizen who had served the United States Armed Forces with bravery during 
World War II. Miss Boyle, it was pointed out, had had a number of her books 
placed in official American overseas libraries by the very State Department that 
was apparently crediting the charges against her. 

The subcommittee’s chairman, Senator Thomas C, Hennings, has every right to 
be proud of his group’s work. 

There are signs that this reassertion of respect for the reputations of indivi- 
duals is not confined to subcommittee hearing rooms in Washington. The revent 
action of Congress as a whole in preventing the deportation of Chicago Sun-Times 
cartoonist Jacob Burck and 130 other aliens on charges of having once flirted 
briefly with communism adds encouragement on a larger scale. 

The noxious fumes of the McCarthy era have not been entirely dissipated, 
but the air in Washington is much clearer for actions such as these. 

The CHatrMaNn. Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru. I have no questions. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrtetp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. No questions. 

The CHatrmMan. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. Judge Clark, would you tell the committee very 
briefly any experiences that you have had with Mr. McLeod or the 
office under his administration in connection with passport problems? 


JUDGE CLARK’S PASSPORT DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Crark. I hate to talk about myself, Senator Morse, but this is 
what happened. I had a controversy with Mr. Conant, as this com- 
mittee knows, about the oppression by the German judicial authorities 
of American citizens. 

As a result of that controversy, the State Department fired me, al- 
though they had promised me reappointment. I refused to return 
to the United States on the ground that the ordinance under which 
our courts were set up, called, as most judicial statutes do, for a trial 
after a public hearing. I departed with my wife from my Christmas 
vacation in the Canary Islands. 

On Christmas Day the State Department sent the consul general 
from Madrid, Robert Hale, getting him up at 3 o’clock in the morning 
before he could see his children open their presents, to Las Palmas. 
When he arrived, he demanded my passport. I refused to give it to 
him. He then said “I suppose you know what will happen.” I said 

wk suppose | that you will report me to the Spanish police and I will be 
put in jail.” 

“Yes,” he said, “that is what will happen.” 
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I said, “If the State Department thinks that is the way they should 
treat the person they had appointed Chief Justice in Germany, let 
them go ahead.” 3g Seabees 

Next morning we went to the Iberia Airline in Las Palmas to pick 
up our tickets to go back to Germany. I noticed my wife, who is her- 
self a former foreign correspondent and speaks Spanish, talking with 
a little Spaniard. I went up and asked what was the trouble and my 
wife said “This man is the Spanish police commissioner in Las Palmas 
and he wants to take your passport from you.” 

I said “Tell him he can’t have it.” 

Just at that moment in came Hale, very disturbed, and said “Judge, 
I have been ordered to do this. I am opposed to it, but what can I do? 
If you will look out the window, you will find a platoon of gendarmes 
outside, and they will take your passport from you by force,” 

As I was not fully armed myself, there was nothing for me to do 
but surrender my passport. I was then issued a passport, one of these 
so-called one-way passports, which are becoming increasingly com- 
mon, to return to the United States. 

I asked to go back to Germany to pick up my winter clothing be- 
cause it was the middle of winter. I was refused, and was forced to 
cross the Atlantic the 8th of January in the same summer clothing 
that I had worn. 

The State Department denied that I had had my passport seized, 
said that I had surrendered it voluntarily. Of course, as you gentle- 
men know, anybody who would do anything like that would be erazy, 
so of course I had not surrendered it voluntarily. 

When I was called before the Hennings committee, the record which 
I have here, I was told to tell my story just as I have told it to you. 

The next day they called Mr. McLeod, and this is his testimony- 

Senator KNownanp. What page are you reading from ? 

Mr. Cuark. I beg your pardon, Senator, it is page 179 of the hear- 
ings which took place in November. 

Senator HENNINGS. You don’t know who it was that put the machinery into 
force and effect that resulted in the Spanish police being called upon to coerce 
former United States Circuit Court of Appeals Judge Clark? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know who put the machinery into operation. I think it 
is possible that I sent the telegram directing that this action be taken. 

Senator HENNING. You approved it, in other words? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Now, Senator Hennings had this to say about this performance: 

The only conclusion I can draw from this is— 
this is on page 158— 
that you were a man— 
speaking to me— 
far beyond the selective service age, a man who had obtained a position of 
eminence and great stature as a judge of the United States circuit court of 
appeals, who did far more than your apparent duty in offering your services to 
your country, went into the Army and thereafter undertook to further serve your 
country in occupied Germany, and that thereafter because of certain substantial 
views Which you held, views relating to the administration of justice in Germany, 
and, your.expression being in conflict with what seemed to be Dr. Conant’s and 
the views of the Secretary of State, that you had very rough hands laid upon 
you, and in a sense you were subjected to indignity and insult and abuse by hav- 


ing your passport lifted by agents of another government, the police of the Span- 
ish Government, and given a one-way ticket home. 
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PASSPORT POLICY 


This reporter who has been in China, when he got to Budapest, the 
State Department demanded his pas: sport. He refused to give it to 
them and the State Department did not employ the Hungarian police 
because they are not very popular with the United States now. 

Mr. Worthy, I think his name is, is now suing for his passport and 
I think he will obtain it. 

Senator Morse. Judge, have you had any personal dealings with 
Mr. McLeod ? 

Mr, Cuarx. No, sir; I have never seen him in my life. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that one of the reasons you think 
he is not qualified for this appointment is that his administration of 
the passport progr am of our State Department has not been in the 
public interest ¢ 

Mr. Crarx. It is my opinion. I think it is quite obvious. As | 
say, the only case that the State Department won was the case of 
Robeson and he, of course, is an admitted Communist and I think it was 
quite correct to deny him a passport. That is the only case they have 
won, They have lost every ot her case. 

The Cuairman. How many? 

Mr. Criark. Seven, seven individuals, including mine, who went to 
court, I have to go to court and I say—I have got the passport here— 
it is the most expensive passport in the world. 

The CHarrMan. That does not include denial of passports ? 

Mr. Cuark. There have been, yes, other cases. For instance, this 
Professor Pauling never went to court, and there have been other 
poor people who were not familiar with the law. 


MR. M’LEOD’S ADMINISTRATION OF CONSULAR SERVICES AND REFUGEE 
PROGRAM 


Senator Morse. Judge, in your work in Germany did you have any 
opportunity to evaluate the work of Mr. McLeod in connection with 
the consular service ¢ 

Mr. Cuiark. The opinion, Senator Morse, and this, as I say, is hear- 
say, which I am rather averse to, but the opinion among the Foreign 
Service officers there, including, of course, consuls, of whom I saw 
a great deal naturally, was that Mr. Me Leod was applying Gestapo 
methods to the State ‘Department personnel, and they were in a state 
of more or less terror. 

Right after his operation abroad, the applicants to the State De- 
partment or for the Foreign Service fell to 600 a year. 

Now I understand, from what he said to the newspapers, that they 
have gone up again and there are more applicants, but I think the 
reason for that is that it became quite apparent to Mr. Dulles that Mr. 
McLeod’s activities ought to be restrained. 

Of course, that is only a matter of opinion. 

Senator Morse. Do you have any Now lige 1 in respect to his ad- 
ministration of the refuges problem ? 

Mr. Crark. No, sir: I do not. That would be purely what I have 
read in the newspapers. I have neither knowledge of that or of what 
has been in the newspapers of this Norman Case. 
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OPPOSITION TO MR. M’LEOD’S NOMINATION 


Senator Morse. Would I be correct if I summarized your opposition 
to this appointment as follows: First, you do not think that his admin- 
istrative record in connection with passport policy qualifies him for 
this position in respect to being an able administrator ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. Second, is it your view that we should not approve 
of this nomination because his techniques in carrying out his investi- 
gative work in connection with the consular service in connection with 
such cases as yours could, in your opinion, be described as police state 

techniques in violation of what we consider to be due process of law 
procedures under our constitutional system of government ? 

Mr. Crark. That is correct. I don’t want the committee to think 
that I have ae personal grudge against Mr. McLeod whom I have 
never seen. don’t think he tre ated me properly, but in the long run 
I won the case and got my passport, so that I ended up the victor. 

But I do think that he is not a desirable person for an ambassador- 
ship, and I also think, as I began by saying, that the Foreign Service 
of the United States should be improved, and that these political and 
fat-cat, as you might say, appointments be stopped. 

Senator Morse. That is the third point I wanted to raise. 

I understand, in the third place, you are opposed to this nomination 
because you do not believe, from the standpoint of previous training 
and background—— 

Mr. Criark. That is correct. 

Senator Morse (continuing). That Mr. McLeod possesses the quali- 
fications that we ought to require of ambassador appointments? 

Mr. Ciark. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, I passed my questions a mo- 
ment ago. A couple have occurred to me, if I may ask them. 

The Cratrman. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Hickentoorer. I say I passed my opportunity for question- 
ing a while ago but a couple have since occurred to me, if I may ask 
them. 

The CHarrman. Yes, certainly. 


CASE OF BARON VON FRANCKENSTEIN 


Senator HickeN.oorver. Judge Clark, in this case of a man and his 
wife—— 

Mr. Ciark. Baron von Franckenstein;: he isan Austrian. 

Senator HickenLooper. Was he charged with disloyalty or as being 
a security risk ? 

Mr. Ciark. He was charged with disloyalty as I recall. I think that 
is what that letter says. 

Senator Hickenwtoorrer. There is a distinction I think between a 
flat charge of disloyalty and—— 

Mr. Crark. Let ‘me see the letter, sir. 

“Loyalty.” 

Senator HickENLooper. How is it worded ? 
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Mr. Criark. It says instruct “Loyalty Review Board * * * it will 
not proceed with its review of the Loyalty Security Board’s favorable 
determination as to your loyalty. 

Senator Hickentoorer. That was the Loyalty Board and not Mr. 
McLeod ? 

Mr. Cuiark. He was the prosecuting official, you might say. That 
isa letter signed by Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I know but, as I understand it, the letter 
quotes the finding of the Loyalty Board or its action. 

Mr. Crark. It calls for another hearing; yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. So that at least from a technical standpoint 
this has not been a McLeod decision. It was a decision of the board. 

Mr. Cuiark. No; there never was any decision until just the other 
day. There never was a hearing. I know because I was acting as 
Franckenstein’s adviser. He repeatedly asked them to have a hear- 
ing and they never had one, because we knew that the complaint had 
been made by a subordinate of Franckenstein, whom Franckenstein 
had fired for inefficiency. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Do you advocate that when complaints come 
in-they should not be examined if they come from people in the 
service ¢ 

Mr. CrarK. I certainly think they should be examined and that 
they should be tried. 

Franckenstein was tried. I myself acted as a counsel at the hearing. 
He was tried before three vice consulates. 

The chairman was a man called Baldwin from Dusseldorf. He 
was unanimously acquitted. In spite of that fact, he was surplussed, 
which was not the real reason because he is the only German-speaking 
person in his department. He was surplussed, sent home and then he 
was again called before the Board. I say—— 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I don’t think we can re- try the Francken- 
stein case here. 

Mr. Cuark. No. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. That was not the point. I was trying to 
get the distinction between a loyalty finding or a loyalty recommenda- 
tion anda security risk finding pro or con. 

Mr. Crark. It is sort of a little difficult for me to tell exactly the 
difference myself. 


JUDGE CLARK’S PASSPORT DIFFICULTIES 


Senator Hickentoorrer. Do you understand or do you want us to 
understand that it is your opinion that Mr. McLeod had the respon- 
sibility for and made the policy decision on your passport, or was it 
somebody else ? 

Mr. Crark. He said he did. 

Senator Hicxennoorer. As the administrative officer he carried it 
out ? 

Mr. Cruark. He said that he sent the cablegram. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Do you know whether he was acting on in- 
structions or after consultation as to policy in the State Department? 

Mr. Crark. You mean, if I might put it this way, was he doing 
what he was told to do by someone e else ? 

Senator HickeENLooper. Yes. 
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Mr. Crark. I could not possibly tell you that, Senator. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Without knowing that, Judge, don’t you 
— it is pretty much in the rumor c: ategory to charge an adminis- 

‘ative officer with sole responsibility for something which, we don’t 
co might have been a decision at a higher policy level, ‘and upon 
which he was acting under instructions as the officer to do that job. 

Mr. Ciark. He told Senator Hennings that he was in charge of the 
passport division. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Yes. 

Mr. Crark. He also told him that he sent the cable ordering the 
Spanish police to lift my passport. 

Now I don’t think that it is an unfair inference from those two 
statements to say that he was responsible for it. 

Senator Hickenioorrr. I don’t think it is an unfair inference, 
Judge, to say that he sent the cable. 

Mr. Cuark. He said he did. 

Senator Hickennoorer. And to say that he was head of the Pass- 
port Division, but he is a subordinate officer. 

Mr. Crark. He said “Senator Hennings. You approved it, in other 
words?” 

The only way I can suggest if that is important to resolve the con- 
flict is to ask Mr. McLeod was he ordered to do so by someone else. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I anticipate he will be asked that question, 
but I still submit that we are on a little dangerous ground if we jump 
to conclusions when an administrative oflicer is carrying out a part of 
his duties in assuming that he did that on a frolic of his own com- 
pletely. 1 believe the original difficulty in connection with your own 
situation was generated in Ambassador Conant’s office, wasn’t it, as 
far as you know ¢ 

Mr. Crark. I expect, Senator, to find that out if you are interested 
in following it because I am suing Ambassador Conant for libel. One 
of the things I am going to ask him is “Are you the person who got 
Mr. Dulles to fire me?” 

Senator Hicken Loorer. Now wait a minute. Then it was not Mr. 
McLeod, it was Mr. Dulles; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ciark. I never accused Mr. McLeod of firing me. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I mean you are raising the question that 
he has done a heinous thing to you in this matter ? 

Mr. Crark. I think he did.” He sent a cable ordering that my pass- 
port be lifted. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Do you carry the same onus of statement 
to the secretary who typed the cable 

Mr. Crark. No. 

Senator HickENLOOPER yar Because she typed it and 
probably carried it physic ally. I don’t know. Maybe Mr. McLeod 
is making such policy decisions in the State Department. 

Mr. Cuark. As an old graduate of Harvard Law School, , Senator, f 
am glad to hear you use the words “on a frolic of his own.” 

If you want to find out from Mr. McLeod whether he was on a frolic 
of his own and he proves that he was not, then I withdraw that objec- 
tion to Mr. McLeod. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. The only point I am raising, Judge, is that 
I think that you might be somewhat presumptuous in an arbitrary as- 
sumption that Mr. McLeod made this decision. I myself would want 
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to be a little more cautious before making a charge of that kind when 
this was a policy decision which at least was generated at quite a high 
level and a level I would think higher than Mr. McLeod. 
Mr. Crark. As I say, the only way to find that out is to examine 
the evidence more thoroughly than I have been able to do. 
Senator Hicken.oorer. | cannot tell what went on. I have no 
knowledge of the case. 
Mr. Ciark. We are in the state state of blissful ignorance, sir. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Long, have you any questions? 
Any other questions ? 
Senator Morse. One other question, going back to this transcript. 
I never did catch Mr. McLeod’s final answer. 
He said he approved. Of what did he approve, sending the tele- 
gram or the policy? 
Mr. Cuark. Shall I read it again? 
Mr. McLeop, I don’t know who put the machinery into operation. I think it 
is possible that I sent the telegram directing that this action be taken. 
this action being the lifting of my passport by the Spanish police. 
Senator HeNNiNGs. You approved it, in other words? 
Mr. McLeop. Yes. 
I took that to mean when he said he approved it that he was instru- 
meluul. LOU say that maybe somebody else told him to do it. 
Senator Hicken.oorer. I don’t know except I can recall countless 
instances to mind where a subordinate officer will say “Yes, 1 approved 
the action of my superior or the action that I was directed to do.” 
It is perhaps a point that we are belaboring too much here. ‘Thank 
ou. 
The Cuarrman., If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much, Mr. Clark. 
PROCEDURE 


Mr. Ciarx. Senator, I want to ask you one thing. 

Of course when I came in here the guardians of our fourth estate 
asked me if I was going to make a statement and if they could have a 
copy. 

W hat is your procedure ? 

The CHarrMan. You have given it? 

Mr. Cuarx. No; the press. 

The CuairMAN. This isan executive session. 

Senator Morse. I know of no reason, Mr. Chairman, why a witness, 
a citizen who is opposed to a nominee and presents a statement to the 
committee, cannot release it. 

The Cuairman. I don’t think that this committee claims any right 
to restrain you from making any statement you like after you get out. 

Mr. Crarx. The Senator has made me so nervous I don’t want to 
do anything improper. 

The Crairman. I hope it won’t be abusive. 

Mr. Crark. It is not abusive; no. 

Senator Morse. Why don’t you release your statement ? 

Senator Hickentoorer. I think the witness has a right under his 
own responsibility to make any statement that he wants to. That is a 
right he has. 
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The Cuarrman. But I don’t think he should quote members of the 
committee. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. I don’t think he can use this committee to 
protect himself against any statement he makes. 

Senator Morse. Not at all, but if he wants to release the statement he 
read to us, he is free to release it. 

The CHarrmMan. Before any of the others leave I suggest we vote 
to adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Senator Morse. Second the motion. 

The CuarrmMan. And we will continue the hearing of Mr. McLeod 
and also act on Mr. Taylor’s nomination. 

Mr. Ciark. Ask him to bring a flying saucer. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, May 1, 1957. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
Foreign Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, 
Senator Theodore Francis Green (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Sparkman, Mans- 
field, Morse, Long, Kennedy, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hicken: 
looper, Knowland, and ( ‘apehart. 

The Cuamman, The meeting will please come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing of yesterday, and we will begin 
this morning where we left off yesterday. 

Senator Morse, have you any questions ? 

Senator. Morse, Mr. Chairman, as I said in executive session yes- 
terday, Mr. McLeod should know this. I have been asked to ask 
certain questions in behalf of Senator Humphrey, who is in the Middle 
East. 

The CrHatrman. You will ask for both of you? 

Senator Morsr. So L ask for permission and then I have questions of 
my own. 

I will start with my own. 

The Caiman. Unless you want them designated on the script. 

Senator Morsr. I will designate them when I get to the Humphrey 
questions. 

The CHarmMan. Will you complete your own first? 

Senator Morse. I will complete my own first. I want to say to the 
committee and to the witness that 1 am entirely 100 percent imper- 
sonal in this matter. This is a matter of simply making a record on 
these questions that many people think ought to be asked at this hear- 
ing when Mr. McLeod is before us. 


BOHLEN APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Secretary, yesterday in response to a question as to whether 
you had gone over Secret ary Dulles’ head to the White House in the 
appointment of Mr. Bohlen, you said you received the White House 
call in the Secretary’s Office, from which of course we were to assume 
that the Secretary knew of your visit to the White House. 

However, you also indicated that this particular call was the result 
of a call you first made to the White House. 

Did the Secretary know of this call too or was that first step taken 
on your own initiative and without the Secretary of State’s knowledge? 
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STATEMENT OF SCOTT McLEOD, NOMINATED TO BE AMBASSADOR 
TO IRELAND 


Mr. McLxop. I can’t honestly remember whether he knew of it 
prior to the time that I made the call. 

I know he did subsequently. I just can’t be specific at this late 

date on that. 
_ Senator Morse. I think you know, Mr. Secretary, that no one would 
insist more on protecting the separation of powers doctrine than the 
Senator from Oregon, and, therefore, if my next question in any 
way in your opinion would violate the separation of powers, you are 
certainly free not to answer it. 

Am I correct in my inference from what you said yesterday in regard 
to your talk with Mr. Persons at the White House that your first call 
to the White House was with General Persons? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. I had known General Persons, of course, 
from working on Capitol Hill. The reason I cannot be specific about 
it is that this happened within hours, certainly in the first few days, 
I was in the Department of State. 

I received a great many calls of congratulations from friends, both 
in and out of Government, and frequently they would lead into discus- 
a of some kind, so I cannot be certain, as I think I indicated yes- 
terday. 

I think I called General Persons, but it could be that I returned a 
call from him. 

My recollection of the matter is that when I did get him on the tele- 
phone, it was in connection with his telling me he was glad to have 
someone he knew in this position in the State Department, and my 
telling him that I felt there were some problems coming up that I 
hoped he was conversant with in connection with his duties on the Hill. 

Rasen Morse. That comment leads to my next question, and again 
I want you to know that you are to be the judge as to what you can 
answer and what you cannot answer from the standpoint of your re- 
sponsibilities to the administration. 

Am I correct in my assumption that your conversations with Gen- 
eral Persons in regard to Ambassador Bohlen were to the effect that 
you raised serious questions as to Bohlen’s qualifications to serve in 
the Russian post, apparently on grounds that there was some question 
as to security risk ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. My recollection of the conversation was that 
it had to do with the fact that the administration was new, had had 
no difficulty up to that point in connection with its problems with the 
Hill, and that from my recent experience on the Hill, I detected that 
there were to be objections in this appointment. 

So far as I can recollect, I have never made any comments with 
respect to his qualifications. 

Senator Morse. That is, the comments that you raised at the White 
House level in regard to Ambassador Bohlen were limited fo your 
belief that there was sufficient opposition to Bohlen on the Hill for 
various reasons that you thought it would be a mistake for a new ad- 
ministration to nominate for this post a man that would lead it into 
a congressional contest in the Senate over the appointment? 
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Mr. McLxop. I do not believe that is quite the context. I simply 
wanted to alert them to the fact that they might expect to have some 
opposition where there had been non prev iously. 

My whole activity in connection with this matter, which I think 
has been completely distorted in newspaper discussion of it—for that 
reason I welcome this opportunity to set the record straight 

Senstor Morse. That is why I am giving it to you. 

Mr. McLxop. Was because I felt I had somewhat of a unique posi- 
tion, having just come from the Senate, in knowing something of the 
sentiment up here, and I was only trying to ascertain whether or not 
the administration knew that there might be some difficulty in this 
appointment. 

Tf they did and if they were willing to encounter the difficulty, then 

of course I had no objection. 

Sena‘or Morse. But you raised no question yourself as to Ambassa- 
dor Bohlen’s qualifications for the post or any question as to his being 
or not he'ne a security risk ? 

Mr. McLeon. Not in my own behalf. I certainly h: ng no basis for 
doing so. I did not know him. Asa matter of fact, I did not even 
have the benefit of the information that this committee had at that 
time, because in reviewing the matter recently, I find that his hearing 
here was on March 2 and I was sworn in on March 3, so I did not even 
have the advantage of that much background. 

Senstor Morsr. In your conversations with General Persons, did 
you advise him that if they got into a controversy with the Hill over 
Ambassador Bohlen. questions as to whether or not he was a security 
risk wonld be raised by some Senators? 

Mr. McLrop. There again I cannot be sure because, although T have 
tried to reconstruct this recently, I cannot tell you whether T talked 
to General Persons before or after the FBI report became available 
to the Department. 

Now you may recall that the original question on this security situa- 
tion arose from the fact that there never had been a full field investi- 
gation of Ambassador Bohlen even in spite of his long service. TI he- 
lieve the question was raised first in this committee, and the investiga- 
tion hod been requested, but the results did not become available until 
after the hearing, the original hearing on the part of this committee, 
so in trving to reconstruct the before and after phase of those days, 
I am simply unable to tell you whether or not T had the security ma- 
terial at the time I talked to General Persons. 

Senator Morse. Was the security check on Ambassador Bohlen sub- 
sequentlv made ? 

Mr. McLrov. This committee was informed I think, at the time the 
Secretary testified, that the invest igation had been requested and, as 
T recall, it was as a result of that that this committee resolved that 
thev would not receive anv nominations thereafter unless there had 
been Aa clearence based ona full field investigation. 

Senator KNownanp. Senator Morse, might I interrupt at this time 

. I think, correct it. My recollection is that the committee having 
sei uenbed: as thev have done I think in other cases as well. 9 full field 
investigation, then appointed a subcommittee which. to the hest. of 
my recollection, consisted of Senator Spar kman and Senator Taft to 
go over the complete file. 
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It:may have had some other Senators on it, though I do recall those 
two were on the committee, and they reported back to the committee 
and subsequent to that time the committee recommended the appoint- 
ment to the Senate, and as you know, Senator Taft supported the 
homination on the floor. 

Senator Morse. Yes. My recollection, Senator Knowland, is that 
that subcommittee went through the file as it existed at that time. 
I do not recall, however, that a security check had been made at that 
time, and what [I am seeking from the witness now is whether or not 
either before the confirmation or subsequent to the confirmation, a 
regular security check was made on Ambassador Bohlen. 

I wanted to know if he has any information about that. 

Mr. McLeop. Again subject to the staff correcting the chronology 
of this thing, as I recall it, the name was submitted by the President 
in February and the hearing was held on March 2. I was sworn in on 
March 3. A security investigation had been requested at the time. 
The results of that investigation became available sometime before 
the final committee action, which I believe was March 27 or 28, and 
in that interim period when I received the results of the security 
investigation I transmitted them directly, personally to the Secretary, 
because they had been awaited with some impatience because of the 
request of the committee. The Secretary himself read that record 
and said “There is nothing in this record that constitutes any basis 
for being a loyalty or security risk,” and that is the finding on which 
the Department has relied since that time, since under the law the 
Secretary has the ultimate responsibility and the final word on who 
is cleared and who is not. 

As Senator Knowland recalls, subsequent to that the Secretary made 
this summary available to Senators ‘laft and Sparkman, I believe, 
and they reported to the Senate an almost identical finding with that 
made by the Secretary. 

Senator Morse. As you know, yesterday the committee, those 
present, voted unanimously for recommendation of the confirmation 
of Ambassador Bohlen’s appointment as Ambassador to the Philip- 
pines. ' 

Are you satisfied, Mr. Secretary, that following the confirmation 
of Mr. Bohlen to the post in Russia, that he has made a record as 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union that would remove any doubt in your 
opinion as to both his qualifications, his security and his ability ? 

Mr. McLeop. I have had no doubts as to this security subsequent to 
the Secretary’s findings. If I take exception to the Secretary’s posi- 
tion on anything, I have of course the choice to resign. I have not 
done that, so I think it goes without saying that I accept his security 
evaluation without any equivocation. 

As to Mr. Bohlen’s qualifications and the record he has made, I 
don’t presume to have any competency in this field. He does not re- 

ort tome. There is very limited consular activity as you know be- 
find the Iron Curtain and all my official relationships with him have 
been extremely proper right down the line, so I have no basis for 
judgment, certainly for an adverse judgment on the questions that you 
raise. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Would the Senator yield for just a mo- 
ment ? 
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Senator Morse. Yes. 

Senator HickEN oorer. I want to raise a question here. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hicken.ioorer. I think it is important that we know 
whether this record is intended to be made public eventually. It might 
affect some of the questions asked or some of the information elicited. 

Do we have any determination on that ? 

The Cuatrman. We have not made any yet. Sometimes they have 
been, sometimes they have not. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. That is what I am talking about. In some 
cases after full discussion, sometimes rather intimate discussions, later 
the committee has voted to make the record public, and then they have 
to go back and take out of the record things that should not be made 
public and so on. 

I wonder if there is any procedure on it. 

The CuHamrman. There is no general rule. 

Senator Morse. I thought I was asking questions in executive ses- 
sion. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I am merely raising the question is all. If 
the Senator would care, I have here page 105 of the hearings on the 
nomination of Mr. Bohlen. Perhaps the Senator has read that. 

There is some interrogation that I made on that very score, a couple 
of paragraphs. 

Senator Morse. I remember the hearings but frankly I do not recall 
the details. I have not read them since the hearings. Page 105? 

Senator Hickenoorer. I could read these two short paragraphs in 
here. 

Senator Morse. Go right ahead. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I think this contains the gist of it. I 
asked the question of Secretary Dulles 
The Cuarrman. Isthis page 105? 

Senator Hicken Looper. This was on March 18. 

This is Senator Hickenlooper speaking to Secretary Dulles. 





Has your Security Office cleared this file for loyalty and security? 

Secretary Duties. No. I told you that he said that in view of the fact that 
this file contained some derogatory information, he did not wish to take the 
responsibility of clearance. He passed the matter up to me, which is the usual 
practice in such cases. I do not think that security officers, whose primary job 
is to raise doubts and find out suspicious circumstances, are the persons who 
should have final responsibility in matters of this kind. In important cases, such 
as this one, the task of final evaluation should be passed up to the senior officers. 

Those are I think the pertinent answers on the question of what 
happened there on clearance. 

Senator Morse. I think I would like to have your next question 
and answer too, if I may. 

Senator Hickrnioorrer. There is some more there but I thought 
that was the gist of it. 

I don’t mind having the rest of it in the record at all. 

Senator Morss. In your next question you say: 

Senator HICKENLOoPER. Do I understand, Mr. Secretary, that you, in your 
position as Secretary, are in fact clearing this man so far as loyalty and security 
are concerned for this job? 

Secretary DULLEs. I do not know what you mean by clearing. I gave you my 
evaluation of the security report, the FBI report. 
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Senator HIcKENLOoPER. Well, may I put it another way. Maybe “clearance” 
is too technical a term here, 

Secretary DuLLEs. Yes. 

Senator HICKENLOoPER. As I understand it, you stated to us that you feel there 
is no security or loyalty risk involved in this appointment. 

Secretary DuLLEs. No, I would not say that about anybody. i have had too 
much experience with people who seem to be 100 percent ever to say that in my 
opinion there is no risk. I do not think any human being on this earth is so 
absolutely 

Senator HickENLOoPER. May I put it another way? 

Do I understand you, then, to assure the committee that you believe Mr. 
Bohlen, based on the full field investigation and whatever you know about the 
situation, is a good security and loyaity risk? 

Secretary DULLEs. Yes. 





What I am trying to clear up for the record, Senator Hickenlooper, 
through this witness if possibie, is whether or not since the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bohlen to the Russian post, there was subsequently what 
we call a regular full security investigation, because the Secretary 
made very clear, as this colloquy between him and Senator Hicken- 
looper shows, that there was not such a security investigation at the 
time he was before the committee for his Russian appointment. 

Did your Department, subsequent to the action of this Senate, com- 
plete the security investigation of Bohlen? 

Mr. McLxeop. Well, sir, it was complete. The full field FBI inves- 
tigation is as final a basis for judgment as you ever get. 

Senator Morse. That is what I was unclear about. That is what 
I wanted you to clear up. 

Mr. McLeop. I mentioned this point yesterday. 

At this particular period, we were in a hiatus between the loyalty 
program so-called, the 9835 Executive Order, and what subsequently 
became Executive Order 10450, issued by President Eisenhower in 
May. At the time there had been circulated in the executive branches 
draft copies of the order that was to be promulgated, and I had taken 
the position in the State Department that we would begin to use the 
new standards for evaluation and clearance so that we would not have 
to go back and do each case over again. 

The actual establishment of this procedure did not occur in the State 
Department until August 1953, so all during this period we had the 
basis for what we were going to do but we did not have the legal basis 
for accpmplishing it. 

We in the security side of the Department have always felt that 
those cases which received the Secretary’s personal evaluation in that 
period had as full a clearance as we could give, although it did not 
follow the procedures which were later adopted. 

Under the criteria for 10450, any ultimate clearance that is based 
on a full field investigation within 5 years of the time clearance is 
given is in full force and effect and valid, unless of course there is 
subsequent information resulting from activities or investigation that 
causes a reevaluation. 

In this particular case, Mr. Bohlen received the ultimate clearance 
at the outset, and that clearance is still valid and in effect. 

Senator KNowLanp. Senator Morse, again so we can keep the situ- 
ation correct, the staff has just called my attention to the fact that 
apparently based on the information which the committee had had, we 
had favorably reported the nomination to the Senate. 
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Subsequent to that time the full field investigation had apparently 
been completed. There had been some preliminary checks and data, 
perhaps a file check, so that there had been the request apparently on 
the part of a number of Senators who were either doubtful or in oppo- 
sition to the Bohlen nomination that came to this committee, and then 
acting on their request, the Foreign Relations Committee met and 
determined to ask the State Department to permit two Senators to 
examine the full file. 

I would ask that the record of March 25, 1953 of Senator Taft’s 
report to the Senate might be included, because I think it throws light 
on it. 

Senator Morse. I join in that request. 

Senator KNow.LAnp. I will merely read this one paragraph: 


Mr. Tarr. Madam President, at the request of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee I desire to make a brief report on the examination of the FBI’s files 
in connection with the nomination of Mr. Bohlen. The examination was made 
yesterday by the distinguished Senator from Alabama, Mr. Sparkman, and 
myself. 

In the first place, after the demand made by a number of Senators on the 
floor that the files be examined on behalf of the committee, the committee met 
yesterday morning ard decided it would comply with the request of those Sen- 
ators, so it asks the Secretary of State to permit two Senators from the com- 
mittee whom the committee should select, to examine the files. 

Accordingly the Senator from Alabama and I were appointed by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to examine the files. We went to the State Depart 
ment at 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon there. 


And then he goes on to report. 


I think it might be helpful to this executive record to have that in. 
(The record referred to as follows :) 


[Congressional Reeord, March 25, 1953 (daily issue) ] 


Mr. Tart. Madam President, at the request of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, I desire to make a brief report on the examination of the FBI’s files 
in connection with the nomination of Mr. Bohlen. The examination was made 
yesterday by the distinguished Senator from Alabama, Mr. Sparkman, and myself. 

In the first place, after the demand made by a number of Senators on the floor 
that the files be examined in behalf of the committee, the committee met yester- 
day morning and decided that it would comply with the request of those Senators. 
So it asked the Secretary of State to permit two Senators, whom the committee 
would select, to examine the files. Accordingly, the Senator from Alabama and I 
were appointed by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to examine the files. 

We went to the State Department at 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon and spent 
the afternoon there. We read the entire summary of the FBI files on Mr. Bohlen. 
That summary is the document upon which the Secretary of State based his 
evaluation. The question arose as to whether we should see the raw files of the 
FBI as well as the summary. That question has been debated in the Senate. In 
the first instance, we read the summary, which contains 25 or 30 pages as to 
which it was said that 16 pages contained derogatory information. 

I am advised that the files themselves contain probably 80 percent favorable 
information, and in the summary all the derogatory information was included. 

I thoucht we should see the raw files. I called and talked to Mr. Hoover about 
it. He assured me, in the first place, that everything of any importance which in 
any adversely reflected on Mr. Bohlen was fully set forth in the summary and 
that there was nothing of importance that was not in the summary. He said the 
FBI always prepares a summary, but that in this case he had taken special care, 
and that he could give me his word that there was nothing in the raw files that 
was not in the summary. 

Furthermore, Madam President, I found that no one other than Mr. Hoover has 
ever seen anything except the summary. The Secretary of State himself has seen 
nothing except the summary, and his evaluation was made on the summary. The 
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security officer, Mr. McLeod, made the statement that he had seen nothing except 
the summary, and that the summary contained everything he had brought to 
the attention of the Secretary of State. 

Under those circumstances, I finally concluded that it was not desirable to insist 
upon an inspection of the raw files. The FBI and the Attorney General are very 
much opposed to anyone’s examining the raw files. They think it would lead 
gradually to a complete exposure of inferences, and so forth, while are contained 
in the files but are not always in the summary, and that if the names of in- 
formants were given it would break down the entire FBI operation. They believe 
they should have the right to prepare a summary for other executive depart- 
ments and for the Congress, and that we should accept their good faith in prepar- 
ing such a summary. 

I read the summary through, and after doing so, I would have asked very 
strenuously to see the raw files if there were anything in the summary which 
seemed to be ambiguous or in any way incomplete or which suggested that some- 
thing which might be in the raw files was omitted; or, at least, I would have asked 
to see a portion of the testimony of the informants. But I could not find in the 
summary anything of that nature. The information seemed to be complete. 
The Senator from Alabama agreed with me that we would not raise the question 
of insisting on an inspection of the raw files themselves. 

So far as I know, no suggestion has been made by anyone that there is in the 
files anything which is not fully covered in the summary. The so-called 16 pages 
of derogatory information relate to entirely separate matters. The greater part 
of it consists of statements of persons who disagree with Mr. Bohlen’s principles 
with respect to foreign policy. They think he played perhaps a larger part than 
others played in the Yalta conversations and that he was closer to Mr. Acheson 
than they would like. In other words, they were statements of political differ- 
ences With Mr. Bohlen. 

So far as I remember, there was no one who did not end up by saying that 
although he disagreed politically, he had full confidence in the character, the 
morality, and the general standing and reputation of Mr. Bohlen, 

There was no suggestion anywhere by anyone reflecting on the loyalty of Mr. 
Bohlen in any way, or any association by him with communism or support of 
communism or even tolerance of communism, 

When it comes to the question of whether there is any reason to think that 
Mr. Bohlen is in any way a security risk, such testimony as there is on that sub- 
ject relates solely to the fact that Mr. Bohlen has at times been friendly with 
and has entertained at his home persons who are considered by the investigators 
or by the Department as bad security risks. 

I could not find in the summary testimony anything which seemed to me to 
raise even a prima facie case or to supply any prima facie evidence that Mr. 
Bohlen had in any way ever done anything which would make him a bad security 
risk. The associations he had were those which anyone might have had with 
persons who were friends of many other people, who may have stayed overnight, 
or for the weekend, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bohlen. But in all the summary 
I could see nothing which could create the most remote guilt-by-association ac- 
cusation that could be thought of. 

There was not any suggestion that would, in my opinion, create even a prima 
facie case or a prima facie charge of any ill-doing on the part of Mr. Bohlen. 

So I myself came to the conclusion that Mr. Bohlen was a completely good se- 
curity risk in every respect, and I am glad so to report to the Senate of the 
United States. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, you said that you had little consular 
work behind the Iron Curtain and Russia. To the extent that you had 
any during Bohlen’s term as Ambassador in Moscow, did you form a 
very favorable impression of the work of the American Embassy in 
Moscow ? 

Mr. McLxop. It was done very efficiently. 

Senator Morse. And you received complete cooperation in connec- 
tion with your consular work behind the [ron Curtain to the extent 
that you were able to carry on any at all / 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 
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TRANSMITTAL OF INFORMATION TO CONGRESS 


Senator Morse. Next, Mr. Secretary, yesterday a question was put 
to you as to whether you made certain kinds of information avail- 
able to particular oflices in Congress. 

Your reply indicated that you furnished such information as might 
normally be requested by offices on the Hill. Are we to conclude from 
this that you were not more closely in touch with some offices than with 
others, or put somewhat differe tly, that you did not make a practice 
of transmitting information to those with whom you might be on 
especially ¢ lose terms? 

May I say when I ask this question and a series of other questions, 
Mr. Sec retary, I do it for two purposes. 

One, of course, is to find the factual answers to the questions for 
the record. 

The second, I know what it is to be smeared too, and I think these 
questions ought to be answered so that you have an opportunity to 
make your position clear on these questions. 

Mr. McLrop. Thank you, sir. 1 welcome them. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. 

Mr. McLeop. As I indicated yesterday, Mr. Morton, who was then 
the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Liaison, asked me if I would 
undertake to handle directly with the investigating committees of the 
Congress any questions that arose involving the | State Department, 
and that system has been prolonged by Mr. Hill since he succeeded Mr. 
Morton. 

In that connection, why we of course had a more intimate associa- 
tion with the offices of the Senators who were on those investigating 
committees, and these committees were the Government Operations 
Committee of the Senate, the Subversive Activities Subcommittee of 
the Senate, the House Un-American Activities Committee and the Im- 
migration Subcommittees of the Judiciary in both Houses. 

in developing that liaison, we followed the department policy of 
endeavoring to be as cooperative as possible, and when you try to be 
cooperative, you of course try to make it on a personal basis of know- 
ing the peop le involved as well as possible. 

The Secretary—I don’t know whether I should quote him for the 
record or not, but he has always indicated to me that he felt this was 
one of the most valuable services I performed for the Department, 
because at the time I came to work down there, all of these committees 
that I have just mentioned were conducting investigations in the State 
Department. By the fall of 1953, they hs 1d cone luded their inquiries 

and they have not been back since then until the Senate committee 
called Mr. Emmerson up here a few weeks ago. 

I hope that is responsive to your question ? 

Senator Morsr. Yes, I think it is responsive. 

Let me see if my conclusion is correct. 

I interpret your remarks to mean that you did not, for example, 
follow a policy of supplying information to any Senate office, includ- 
ing Senator Bridges’ office with which you hi id been formerly asso- 
ciated, on any basis of favoritism. 

Is that a fair interpretation ? 
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Mr. McLrop. There was no favoritism on my part. I might say that 
Senator Bridges’ office and other offices where I was personally ac- 
quainted with the staff have. rather favored me with their calls so 
that I have been asked to do things, supply information and answer 
inquiries on things in which I had no responsibility at all, but they 
knew I was in the State Department and they would call me and say 
“Where can I get this” or “Can you get me that.” 

Of course I would try to be helpful to them, but I would like to 
make is clear that any favoritism was at their option and not at mine. 

In fact, I have frequently tried to tell the staff in Senator Bridges’ 
office that their normal liaison with the State Department is through 
the administrative people because that is who they do business with, 
and they have become educated in the last year and a half so that 
they don’t call me with all their problems. 

Senator Morsr. The reason I ask this question !s I think in fair- 
ness to Mr. Bridges the question needed to be asked, too. I have had 
similar experience. I once had an administrative assistant that went 
to the National Labor Relations Board. When he went to the Board 
the rule in my office was we transmitted no requests for information 
to the National Labor Relations Board through Mr. Peterson. If 
we had any requests, we would make it of somebody else on the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, because as you well can understand, the 
moment he was appointed, then there were those that thought that 
there was a pipeline from my office to the National Labor Relations 
Board, and in fairness to him, I insisted that all requests go through 
somebody else on the Board. 

Mr. McLrop. I would hate to have the record show that I imply any 
criticism of Senator Bridges in this matter. 

Senator Morse. It does not. 

Mr. McLerop. I can recall no improper requests of any kind that 
have ever been made to me by anybody on the Hill. and I truly try to 
be of service to any office that calls me. The point I am trying to 
make is that the calls were originated on the Hill and not on my part. 


FOREIGN SERVICE MORALE 


Senator Morse. Would you say, Mr. Secretary, that your adminis- 
tration of the Bureau of Consular and Security Affairs has resulted 
in an improvement or in the deterioration of the morale of the Foreign 
Service ? 

Mr. McLron. I find it very difficult to answer questions about morale. 
I don’t know any ger nerally accepted yardstick for measuring morale. 

My impression, ‘and I have to always qualify it by saying that I 
assume people that favor what I am doing tell me, those ‘who do not 
tell someone else, but with that saving clause, I am of the impression 
that the consular people, the consular part of our Foreign Service, 
has a vastly improved morale by the fact that we have pled their 
cause within the Department. 

We managed to get membership on the appointment and assignment 
board in the personnel office so that we could attempt to reject persons 
who did not have sound experience for consular assignments. 

We have underiaken a very close liaison with the Foreign Inspection 
Service, the Foreign Service inspectors, so that their efficiency reports 
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will result in consular officers getting equal opportunity for promotion 
and advancement when they compete with those officers that engage in 
political and economic reporting and mére the policy side of the work, 
so that certainly that segment of the Department in my judgment has 
been very pleased with the administration of SCA. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE SECURITY DETERMINATIONS 


Senator Morsr. Is it your view, Mr. Secretary, that the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service aré more secure today than they 
were in 1953? 

Do you have any information on how many Communist Party mem- 
bers or fellow travelers have been ferreted out of the Service, how 
many persons did vou find who were weak on communism? 

Mr. McLxop. Senator Fulbright asked a similar question yesterday 
and I brought some statistics along which may be helpful. This is a 
paper furnished to me by the Security Office headed “Résumé of Se- 
curity Determinations Made by the Department of State Under the 
Federal Employees Security Program From May 28, 1953,”—which 
is the date the Executive Order 10450 was promulgated—“through 
December 31, 1956.” 

I can excerpt from this or you can have 

Senator Morse. Put the whole thing in the record, please. I ask, 
Mr. Chairman, that his entire statement go in the record at this point. 

The Cuarrman. If there is no objection it will be so done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 





RésuME oF SECUTITY DETERMINATIONS MADE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 


(Period Covered: May 28, 1953, through December 31, 1956) 
(Prepared April 29, 1957) 


The statistical data below are the cumulative totals of figures maintained and 
compiled by the Office of Security in accordance with instructions of the Civil 
Service Commission, since the inception of the present personnel security program 
of the Department of State under Executive Order 10450. 

Investigation and clearance minimum requirements 

Following May 28, 1953, the effective date of Executive Order 10450, the De- 
partment promulgated its regulations under that order. All positions in the 
Departemnt were designated as sensitive and it was provided that the minimum 
requirement for the initial appointment or continued employment of those already 
appointed would be a full field investigation and a determination that employment 
was clearly consistent with the interests of national security. 

Initial screening statistics 

To carry out the objectives of the new directive, the Office of Security under- 
took, first of all, the screening of each employee’s case file, beginning with the 
top ranking officers on duty in the departmental service and in the Foreign 
Service and proceeding downward in order of rank and position, through the 
clerical brackets. It was found that of the 10,627 employees on the rolls when 
the screening began, the records of 5,802 contained the required full field investi- 
gation and were devoid of derogatory information. These cases, therefore, were 
closed with a clearance of each employee for continued employment under the 
standard of Executive Order 10450. The cases of 4,235 employees were sub- 
mitted either to the Office of Security's Division of Investigations or to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation for completion of the minimum investigation. Addi- 
tionally, it was found that 869 cases, although reflecting previous investigations, 
contained some form of derogatory information. 
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Present status of employee cases 


As of January 1, 1957, every employee who was on the rolls on May 28, 1953, 
or was thereafter appointed, and was still employed on January 1, 1957, had been 
given the minimum investigation and had been security-cleared under the new 
standard. 

The employee phase of the personnel security program is considered completed 
at this stage of operations except for those cases of previously cleared employees 
who are or may be reopened upon the receipt of additional derogatory informa- 
tion requiring further investigation.and.resolution. 


Current security operations 


The Department’s Office of Security is now engaged principally in the inves- 
tigation and clearance of applicants for employment in the departmental and 
Foreign Service, the investigation of personnel overseas on behalf of other Gov- 
ernment agencies, receiving and disseminating intelligence information concern- 
ing the activities of America citizens and foreign nationals in the United States 
and abroad which relates to the internal security of the United States and has a 
bearing on foreign relations, and the safeguarding of the Department’s classified 
information, exercising particular precautions regarding data stored in our mis- 
sions abroad. 

The following detailed statistical information describes the actions taken in 
all the employees’ cases received for handling during the entire employee phase 
of the personnel security program, including employees who entered on duty 
after May 23, 1953. In presenting this data the reader should be mindful that 
the Department has not summarily and collectively applied to these statistics 
such terms as “security risks,” “subversives,” “Communists,” “homosexuals,” or 
any other similar generic name carrying with it a stigma that might affect 
innocent persons. 


Total cases processed 

There were received for security determination a total of 9,759 cases inclind- 
ing (a) 545 which had been investigated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
under Executive Order 9835 because of a loyalty question and required reconsid- 
eration under section 4 of Executive Order 10450; (b) 1,598 cases which also 
contained some form of derogatory information requiring adjudication under 
section 5 of the order. 


Actions in derogatory cases 

Of the 545 cases, 254 resulted in favorable findings while 287 persons left either 
by resignation, transfer to other agencies, or for some other reason except 
dismissal, prior to a final determination in their cases; 4 persons in this group 
were removed for cause as security risks after charges and hearings prescribed 
by Public Law 733, 81st Congress. 

Of the 1,598 cases, 958 resulted in favorable findings while 435 persons left 
either by resignation, transfer to other agencies, or for some other reason except 
dismissal, prior to a final security determination in their cases; 5 persons in this 
group were removed for cause after charges and proceedings under the Depart- 
ment’s personnel suitability procedures, but because of information of a security 
nature in their reccrds. Since these individuals were removed under personnel 
regulations, the Department has not tabbed them as “security risks.” 


Actions in nonderogatory cases. 

In the nonderogatory cases, 8,361 resulted in favorable final security determina- 
tions while 76 persons left the Department priior to the completion of final action 
in their cases. 

Types of derogatory information involved in separations. 

The Department maintained statistical data as required by the Civil Service 
Commission regarding the types of derogatory information involved in the re- 
moval cases and in the resignation cases where the employee was charged or had 
been informed that charges were to be preferred. During the period May 28, 
1953, to December 31, 1956, the files of 323 employees who resigned prior to a final 
security determination and the 9 employees who were removed, contained in- 
formation of a subversive nature in 83 cases, information regarding sex perver- 
sion in 213 cases, information of a criminal nature in 3 cases, and other deroga- 
tory information of a nonsubversive nature in 68 cases. Three of the four per- 
sons who were removed after proceedings under Public Law 733 were all found 
to have participated in the affairs of Communist organizations to a degree war- 
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ranting their forced separation; the other person, John Paton Davies, was found 
not to be disloyal, but his separation was instructed upon the unanimous adverse 
finding by a five man Security Hearing Board regarding his judgment, discretion, 
and reliability in matters affecting the national security. The five removal cases 
which were handled under personnel regulations contained such information as 
habitual use of intoxicants to excess, false statements of material facts, and other 
data of a nonsubversive nature, but all relating to matters affecting the national 
security. 

Applicant statistics not maintained 


The applicant phase of the personnel security program of the Department is 
being administered in a fair, efficient, and just manner. The Department’s 
Office of Security after completing the required preappointment full field investi- 
gation on each applicant reviews the case from the standpoint of the individual's 
security reliability. In any case where there is materially derogatory informa- 
tion the entire case is reviewed jointly by the Office of Personnel and the Office of 
Security to determine whether the individual is suitable under Department stand- 
ards for employment in a sensitive position. No applicant is arbitrarily rejected 
for employment nor is any applicant who fails to obtain employment as the result 
of investigation into his background indiscriminately labeled in the records as a 
“security risk.” The Department’s Office of Security maintains no statistics on 
the total number of persons who are rejected for employment following an investi- 
gation since that is the responsibility of the Personnel Office. 





Senator Morse. Now would you say from this statement 
Senator Lone. Might I just ask for the persons sitting here at the 
committee table that we have some idea of what the statement is about ? 

Senator Morse. I am going to ask him right now. 

Mr. McLxop. This is the only copy I have but I can give it to you. 

Senator Morse. You hold it in your hand. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, when I finish with this question I think 
it is only fair to my colleagues that somebody else ask some questions 
and then I will come back to the rest of my questions. 

The Carman. Why shouldn’t you finish ? 

Senator Morse. Because it is going to take too long for me to finish 
in one continuous questioning when Senator Kennedy and Senator 
Knowland may have something else they want to do and Senator Aiken 
and Senator Capehart. 

The Cuarrman. You can stop at any time with the privilege of 
coming back later. 

Senator Morse. I am serving notice that is what I am going to do 
with that question. 

The Cuatrman. Finish with this paper first then. 

Senator Morse. Yes, and then come back, because I have these ques- 
tions which I feel must be made a matter of record. 

Would you give us a brief summary of the memorandum you have 
just put into the record, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McLxop. Yes, sir, these statistics are based on the replies that 
we supplied to the Civil Service Commission in connection with the 
records that they keep. The questions are quite specific and the statis- 
tics are kept in connection with those specific questions, so I don’t 
know that they are completely responsive to the categories that you 
have mentioned. 

Let me read this one sentence: 

In presenting this data the reader should be mindful the Department has not 
summarily and collectively applied to these statistics such terms as “security 
risk,” “subversive,” “Communists,” “homosexual” or any other similar generic 
name carrying with it a stigma that might affect innocent persons. There were 
received for security determination a total of 9,759 cases including 545 investi- 
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gated by the FBI under the previous order, and 1,398 of the total contained some 
form of derogatory information which required adjudication under section 5 
of the order. 

Section 5 is that part which establishes the criteria for evaluation. 

Senator Morse. These 1,398 derogatory statements however might 
concern many forms of conduct other than conduct that would raise 
a question as to loyalty ? 

.Mr.McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Section 5 contains many factors which do not relate to the loyalty 
question. 

Senator Morse. Out of the 9,759, what does the report show the 
number was that involved what I referred to in my question as being 
weak on communism ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. In Executive Order 10450 there is a requirement that 
any person whose case was adjudicated under the previous order, 
9835, had to be readjudicated under the new order. 

There was no option provided in there, so of the 545 cases that were 
holdovers from the 9——— 

Senator Morse. 45 or 49? 

Mr. McLeop. 545—254 resulted in favorable security findings while 
287 persons left the Department either by resignation, transfer to 
other agencies, or for some other reason prior to a final determination. 

Four persons were removed for cause under the charges and hear- 
ings prescribed by Public Law 733. 

Senator Morse. Does that mean those four would come under the 
classification of a serious question as to their loyalty ? 

Mr. McLeop. I have got a breakdown on that item a little further 
down. I am just breaking them down now on what category they 
fell into as to investigation. 

Of the 1,398 cases, 958 resulted in favorable findings while 485 
persons left by resignation, transfer to other agencies, or some other 
reason prior to a final security determination, 5 persons in this 
group were removed for cause after charges and proceedings under 
the Department’s personnel suitability procedure, but because of in- 
formation of a security nature in their record. 

Senator Morse. Let me pause on that for just a moment. Either 
because of a question of security, which of course might be homo- 
sexuality, as well as a question as to whether or not they were pro- 
Communist ? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. You see, under the 10450 order you 
have an option when you proceed whether you do so under the terms 
of the order itself or under the regular personnel procedures of the 
civil service, and the previous category was under the Public Law 
733, which is the civil service law, and a similar avenue is used in 
this instance. 

In the nonderogatory cases, 8,361 resulted in the final favorable 
determination while 76 of these persons left the Department prior 
to final determination. 

The statistical data we furnished to the Civil Service Commission 
during this period shows that 323 employees resigned prior to a final 
security determination and 9 employees were removed. 

In these cases there was contained information of a subversive 
nature in 83 cases, information regarding sex perversion in 215 cases, 
information regarding criminal activity in 3 cases and information 
of a nonsubversive nonhomosexual nature in 68 cases. 
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Senator Morse. Would that be for example alcoholism ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. That runs the whole gamut of personality de- 
fects that are included in the criteria under the order. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator yield? 

Senator Morsgz. Yes, I yield. 

Senator HickeNn.oorer. Just for one other question along that line. 

Would that also include people who had established the fact that 
their judgment was absolutely poor and foolish in the conduct of 
their operations ? 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, unless there is a security aspect to the poor 
judgment, the Security Office does not enter into that. That is re- 
garded as a suitability matter and it is handled by the Personnel 
Office. 

Senator Lone. Could I interrupt to ask this question ? 

Do you have any breakdown as to how many people were actually 
separated based on definite information that would cause the De- 
partment to feel that they should be separated because of lack of con- 
fidence in their loyalty to this country ¢ 

I don’t mean only a matter of perversion or alcoholism or some- 
thing of that sort. [ mean, as a matter of fact, just not trusting them 
as being loyal to this country. 

Do you have any breakdown of that sort there ? 

Senator Morse. Do you have in mind whether there might be a 
danger whether they are undercover agents for the Soviet Union ? 

Senator Lona. That is what I have in mind. 

I don’t mean getting drunk in a ballroom but a man who you would 
feel you could not trust, a person who would knowingly betray his 
country. That is the kind of thing that the Senators would like to 
know. 

How many of those people did you find ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. In responding to that, I have to bring up the caveat 
that it is not our purpose to make a finding that a man 1s a spy or a 
subversive agent. That is the business of the Justice Department. 
We apply the criteria of Executive Order 10450. 

Of these statistics I have given you, 3 of the 4 persons who were 
removed after proceedings under Public Law 733 were found to have 
participated in the affairs of Communist organizations to the degree 
warranting their forced separation. 

Senator Lone. How many ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. Three of the four. The other person removed under 
that law was an individual who was found not to be disloyal but his 
separation was recommended to the Secretary by the unanimous ad- 
verse findings of a five-man security hearing board with regard to his 
judgment, discretion, and reliability in matters affecting the national 
security. 

Senator Lona. Let me see if I have that straight in my mind. 

Is that just one category of employees where you had three or is 
that the whole group that is involved here, I mean people who were 
removed because you thought that they could not be trusted ? 

Mr. McLeop. Those would be four who have gone clear through 
the ultimate procedure under Executive Order 10450, that is with the 
hearing procedure and the final determination. 

Senator Morsg. Out of a total of 1,398 ? 
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Senator KNow.anp. In other words, they are the ones who fought 
the investigs ition, or whatever you want to call it, to the extent of car- 
rying it and fore ing you to go through the whole procedure? 

Mr. McLxop. That is right. 

Senator KNowLanp. Others were investigated for one reason or 
another and they resigned in advance of any final determination / 

Senator Morse. Or had been transferred. 

Senator Lone. How many people of that number, could you tell us, 
in addition to that four do you feel resigned where there was defi- 
nitely a case of their loyalty involved, in other words not a case of 
alcoholism or something of that sort but actually—— 

Mr. McLeop. There was information of a subversive nature in 83 
of the cases that we reported out of the total we reported to the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Senator Lone. Where persons resigned and left the Government ? 

Senator Morse. Were any of those 83, Mr. Secretary, transferred 
or did they just out and out resign ? 

Mr. McLeop. Nine of them were removed. 

The rest were resignations. 

Senator Lone. So those all left the Government, if 1 understand 
correctly. 

Mr. McLeop. That 9 is not inclusive in the 83; it is inclusive in 
the 323. 

Four is inclusive in the 83 

Senator Lone. Did those 83 leave the Government? You men- 
tioned people being transferred. Were those people that left ? 

Mr. McLexop. Yes. I can’t be precisely sure, but my recollection 
is they have all left the Government. I know of no transfers. 

Senator Lone. Because it would seem to me that if you had in- 
formation that would cause you to doubt that a person was loyal to 
this country, he should not be retained in some other agency of this 
Government. 

I should not imagine it would be satisfactory to have him trans- 
ferred from the State Department to another agency if he was not 
loyal to this country ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. I would agree with you, that is my view, but the 
Supreme Court took the opposite view in this recent decision where 
they said it was perfectly all right for them to be in a nonsensitive 
position, but the reason I am sure there were no transfers within 
the State Department, one of the reasons we took such a long time 
with this was that we called all our positions sensitive, and we had 
a very agonizing reappraisal for 18 months, but now that we have 
done it, I don’t think the question will ever arise again. 

Senator Lone. While we are on that subject, was that Supreme 
Court ruling based on an interpretation of a statute or an interpre- 
tation of the Constitution of the United States, do you recall? 

Mr. McLeop. I think it went beyond the statute into the regula- 
tions as to the meaning of the regulations. 

Senator Arken. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator Morsr. Yes, I yield. 

Senator Arken. I would like to know whether the fact an em- 
ployee of the State Department was completely out of sympathy 
with the policies of the United States, or if they were out of sym- 
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pathy with the form of government that we operate under, was 
considered sufficient grounds for removal, whether or not they might 
have been suspected of giving aid to Communists or some other 
Government ? 

Mr. McLeop. That question does not enter into the security pro- 
cedures, Senator. 

Senator Arken. Why would not it enter into security ? 

For instance, if you had as an employee of the State Department 
someone that was constantly making derogatory remarks about our 
Government and pointing out its defects, was that sufficient ground 
for removal ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. It might be considered such by the personnel people 
in the Department. 

Senator Arken. They might be putting the United States in an 
unfavorable light before people of a foreign country without actually 
undertaking to overthrow our form of government. 

Senator Morsr. It goes to the question of competency to perform 
the job I think. 

Senator Arken. I am thinking employees could have done us con- 
siderable damage without actually being subversive. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I am now going to postpone the 
rest of my neon until other Senators have asked theirs because 
I don’t think it is fair for me to continue to examine this witness 
when others are eaitone to examine him too. 

.The Cuainman. Have you finished your questions on this paper? 

Senator Morse. Yes, I have. 

The CHarrMan. Very well, with the understanding that you will 
have the right later to ask more questions if you wish, I will call on 
Mr. Knowland. 

Senator KNownanp. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken. 


ACCEPTANCE BY GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 


Senator Arken. The Irish Government has found you perfectly 
acceptable, Mr. McLeod, as Ambassador? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. The igreement was received before the 
President submitted my name to the Senate. 

Senator Arken. And you are familiar with the procedures of the 
Irish Government and also the people you have to get along with? 

Mr. McLxop. Well, generally, but my intensive briefing on this 
will not get underway until after I am confirmed. 

Senator Arken. What do you understand to be the principal prob- 
lems that you have to meet over there? 

Mr. McLeop. As I say, I have not gone into the briefing on the 
part of the Department. My preconfirmation activity has ‘been de- 
voted largely to reading books of Irish history and Irish culture and 
so on, so I am not acquainted with the fact that there are or may be 
political problems. 

Senator Arken. I think you have been asked this but I might ask 
you again, what vour reasons were for considering the post in Dublin, 
or were you given no choice / 

I think you were asked that but I have forgotten. 
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Mr. McLxrop. Of course you are appointed to serve in a post. I 
think I may have been a little too candid with the committee in indi- 
cating that I told Mr. Henderson that if there was to be a vacancy 
in Ireland I would like to be considered for that vacane y. 

Senator A1xen. Is your primary purpose to get into career gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. McLeop. That certainly is in my mind; yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. In other words, like other folks, who possibly are 
seeking security. 

Mr. McLeop. I always felt the best security I had was right in 
myself and it was not any pension sy stem, but I have dev eloped con- 
siderable interest in the diplomatic service. 

I would like to discover if after participating in it for a time in 
Ireland, then if this interest persists it certainly is my intention to 
apply for career status. 


CHANGED OPINION OF STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Arken. Have you had any change of mind about some 
things since you went to the State Department, finding they were 
not exactly the same as you thought they were when you went down 
there? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes, s ir. I find that I change my mind as I grow 
older and gain more experience. 

Senator Arken. And as you get other viewpoints? 

Mr. McLeop. I have certainly had occasion in the last 4 years to 
change my mind on some questions. 

Senator Arken. I have no further questions. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Sparkman ? 

Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Chairman, if I might just ask one ques- 
tion brought up by the question Senator Aiken just propoundeu, as 
I understand it, both because of the fact that you had some service 
in other activities of the Gov ernment, you testified yesterday you for 
a number of years were with the Federal Bureau’ of Investigation, 
you served as administrative assistant on the Hill for several years, 
now you have held a responsible position comparable to the position 
of an Assistant Secretary of State in charge of certain of the im- 
portant functions of the Department, like many other people in 
government, you have gotten some satisfaction out of public service 
and you would like to devote some of your time and such talents 
as you have to the service of the Government of the United States 
in this particular field of Foreign Service, is that a reasonable in- 
terpretation ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. I will have 15 years of continuous service 
to the Government on June 1 of this year, and at my age it is a ques- 
tion of whether I continue to be in Government service or whether 
I detach myself and get into private enterprise. 

The Secretary was good enough to discuss this question with me 
at some length and we agreed at the conclusion of the discussion that 
he thought I had the ability to be an Ambassador and he would 
recommend me to the President for an ambassadorial post. 

We had in mind that due to the public examination of my position 
continuously for the last 4 years, it would be better to take a couple 
of years service in another phase of the Department’s activity before 
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a final decision as to whether to apply for permanent status in the 
career service. 

Senator Knowtanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator ArkeNn. .As a matter of fact, there are thousands of others 
who having spent so many years in Government service, can hardly 
afford to quit. 

Mr. McLeop. I suppose the grass on the other side of the fence is 
always greener but many of us who are in the service persist in the 
thought that we could do better if we got out, but that is a question 
that always confronts us. 

Senator Arken. Up to a certain point. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Sparkman, any questions ? 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was not able to 
be here yesterday, and any questions that I might ask might very 
well be duplicative. 

I will pass at this time. I am checking through the transcript. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Long? 


QUESTION OF ADEQUACY OF SALARY AND ALLOWANCES 


Senator Lone. I just had this in mind which does not relate at all 
to your qualifications for the office, Mr. McLeod. If I understand 
correctly, you expect to live on your salary as Ambassador. You 
don’t propose to live on income that you have accumulated in years 
gone by ? 

Mr. McLxop. That is correct, sir. I have no other income. 

Senator Lone. How do you look upon that situation ? 

Do you think the pay is adequate for the job, pay and allowances 
and that sort of thing for a person who plans to make a profession 
and career out of the Foreign Service? 

What is the salary of the job? 

Mr. McLeop. In Ireland it is $20,000 which is the same that I now 
receive here in Washington. 

Senator Lone. $20,000, and are there certain allowances for enter- 
tainment and that sort of thing? 

Mr. McLeop. There are allowances for entertainment and main- 
taining a household. 

Senator Lone. Do you know how much those are ? 

Mr. McLxop. I am sorry I don’t. I do know that there are allow- 
ances. But 1 have not yet—I gather it is rather improper to make 
detailed inquiries until after you are confirmed. 

Senator Lone. To the best of your information or from the infor- 
mation available to you, are the allowances adequate for you to do 
the entertainment and that sort of thing that is expected of you in 
that post? 

Mr. McLxop. I am informed that they are by Mr. Henderson and 
others who have spent years in the service, that in Ireland particu- 
larly, where the requirements on the Ambassador are not as heavy as 
they are in some larger and perhaps gayer capitals, that it is pos- 
sible for a person to live within what the Government provides. 

Senator Lone. On that $20,000 you have to pay the same taxes that 
would be paid if you were living here in the country all the time? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. I would like to observe, however, that 
one of my viewpoints that has changed in the last 4 years has to do 
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with the adequacy of the allowances made to the career people. When 
I was assisting Senator Bridges in Appropriations Committee mat- 
ters, I always. felt that there was too much money devoted to this 
purpose, but I have switched around completely on that. 

I think that the dedication of these people who agree to go into 
a career service and serve anywhere in the world, they don’t have 
any control over where they serve, and to rear their families and give 
their children an education and live in competition, if you will, with 
their counterparts in other career services, that they simply do not 
get enough money and they don’t get enough expense money. 

Senator Lona. I have been very much interested in that general 
question. I was chairman of a subcommittee that shepherded that 
top pay bill through back'in 1949. 

It did seem to me that that is one of the great problems, that we 
don’t pay enough for the top management in Government. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. Incidentally, if the Senator will yield, 
was down at the Appropriations Committee yesterday when Secre- 
tary Dulles was testifying and they asked a question as to allowances 
in Britain and France and Italy, let’s say, something like that, and 
they are somewhere around $11,000. That is the so-called repre- 
sentation allowance in total; and Benjamin Franklin and Hay, I think, 
got $11,000 for representation in 1790 in those various countries, SO 
that they were at that time getting approximately the same in those 
countries as we allow in France and Italy today for representation, 
with the fantastically increased obligations and so on. 

The Secretary did not bring it up but the questions elicited those 
answers from the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Had you finished ¢ 

Senator Lone. Yes, I am through. 

The Cuairman, Senator ( ‘apehart d 

Senator Carenart. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Kennedy ? 


ALLEGED COLLIER’S STATEMENT 


Senator Kennepy. Yes, I will be very brief. I think it may have 
been covered. 

Some of the statements that you were alleged to have made I think 
would be worth checkingon, Mr. McLeod. 

In Collier’s magazine of July 9, 1954, the reporter reported you 
as saying, “Congress wanted he ads ta roll and I let them roll.” 

I imagine they were talking about security matters. 

Is that a correct quote ? 

Mr. McLeop. I can’t recall that specific quote. I don’t like to de- 
nounce reporters for misquoting me. 

Senator Kennepy. Does it express your view? Perhaps that is 
more accurate, 

Mr. McLexop. I think I was tryin to convey the context of the time 
and place in which I took this poeeerety and the mandate, so to 
speak, that I had from Mr. Lourie. I don’t think it is accurate to 
say that Congress was the only entity that was interested in the so- 
called cleaning up the mess, if you recall the 1952 campaign... ‘The 
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administration had taken office on January 20, I did March 3, and 
as I indicated, these committee were all investigating the Depart- 
ment. It was necessary to appoint someone and say here is the man 
that is going to do these things. 

That was the climate, so to speak, when I took office, and I felt 
that vigorous action was required, and I took such action, but I insist 
that there was no case that has ever come to my attention, nor to the 
public’s attention, wherein the individual was mistreated or not ac- 
corded his full rights. 

As an indication of that, this Adam Yarmalinsky was given a grant 
by the Fund for the Republic, I believe, to examine these Govern- 
ment employee security cases, a case by case study. 

He did quite a detailed job and when he published his first book 
which contained 50 case studies, there was not a single Department 
of State case in it. 

I am sure if there had been any, it would have been included in his 
book. 

Senator Carenart. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Krmnnepy. Yes. 

Senator Carrnarr. My memory slips me, but were you the first 
man to fill this so-called security post within the Department of 
State ¢ 

Mr. McLxrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenarr. And that was created by Executive order, not 
by an act of Congress? 

Mr. McLeop. It was created by an act of Congress. It is a section 
of the Walter McCarran Act that provides for this Bureau. 

I would like to say this if I might 

Senator Capenart. You were the first one ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carrnarr. And then the statement categorically speak- 
ing—what was the statement ? 

Mr. McLeop. It says that I said that Congress wanted heads to roll 
so I let them roll. 

Senator Carrnarr. I presume if we passed the law and set up the 
Department, that we did want some action. 

Otherwise we would not have passed the law. 

Senator Krennepy. I think the suggestion in this statement was 
one of —— 

Senator Carenarr. His personal opinion rather than law? 

Senator Kennepy. Yes, and also an attitude perhaps. 

IT wanted to find out whether the inference in the statement was his 
attitude, or is his attitude, or whether he would think it was a proper 
attitude. 

The Cramman. Senator Kennedy, you may proceed. 





1954 LETTER OF CERTAIN FORMER AMBASSADORS 


Senator Kennepy. Now in the letter that Messrs. Armour Bliss, 
Grew, Phillips, and Shore wrote in 1954 on this question of morale, 
one of the statements with respect to all former ambassadors was, “The 
forces working for comformity on the outside are being enforced by 
the present administrative setup in the Department of State which 
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subordinates normal personnel administration in consideration of 
security.” 

That would seem to be a criticism of you. 

Did you feel it was an accurate one ? 

Mr. McLerop. No, sir; I did not. 

Again, if I may explain, Mr. Lourie asked me to take this job as 
the Administrator of Security and Consular Affairs. I examined the 
law and found that the law says the Bureau shall contain the Passport 
Office, the Visa Office, and such other duties as the Secretary may des- 
ignate. Mr. Lourie told me that my mission was to clean up the per- 
sonnel so that the administration could assure the American people 
that everything was all right. I said, “Well, if that is what I am 
supposed to do, I think I should also have personnel as well as secu- 
rity, so that we won’t have the two branches, two offices within the 
Department in conflict.” I also told him of the view which I still 
hold, and that is that security is a part of the personnel responsibility, 
just like medical examinations and promotions, selections out and so 
on, and a subordinate part. 

I don’t believe that the security tail should wag the personnel dog. 
So he gave me personnel, and I have always felt that this letter was 
directed not toward the security practices but toward the alleged per- 
sonnel practices. 

[t was shortly after that letter was written that the Secretary de- 
cided that the personnel should be placed in the administrative side of 
the Department. 

I urged him at that time to put security with it over there, but he 
decided it would be better to maintain them separately. We have 
maintained them that way, and in spite of the objection which I felt 
to that theory of organization, I must say that his judgment is pretty 
good because it has worked out very well. 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL EDITORIAL 


Senator Kennepy. In an editorial in the Foreign Service Journal 
which was endorsed by the entire editorial board it was charged that 
loose definition by you of the word “policymaking” threatened the 
nonpartisan nature of the career service. 

I think they were referring to your efforts to remove some career 
jobs from civil service ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Again that goes back to the personnel responsibility. 

The President put out an order under the civil-service law for 
establishing schedule C jobs. These were defined as policymaking 
jobs, and persons who occupied them were not deemed to have perma- 
nent status. 

I would like to say this is something I endorse very strongly, 
because I feel that the democratic process, by which the voters are 
able to secure a change, is thwarted to some extent by the fact that 
people who are policymakers are identified as career servants and 
remain on, regardless of what the voters think. 

So in attempting to implement this Executive order, I caused a 
survey to be made of the job descriptions of every one in the civil 
service in the Department, wherein the job description set forth that 
the man was in a policymaking position. 
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Then we get into a great deal of difficulty because it developed that 
those people filling the jobs which were described as policy jobs main- 
tained that they were not policymakers. 

So we resolved this on a bureau-to-bureau survey in consultation 
with the Assistant Secretary involved. 

I think my initial survey indicated that there were some 480 job 
description sheets that said the man was a policymaker. I think 
ultimately we wound up by putting some 60 jobs in schedule C in 
consultation with the Assistant Secretarys. 

Senator Lone. Does schedule C mean that that was a policymaking 
job? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. And therefore not subject to civil service? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

And I believe that editorial appeared at the time this departmental 
discussion was going on as to how you define a schedule C job and 
how you arrived at the conclusion it belonged in that schedule. 

I thought that my original survey wherein the incumbent was 
described as a policymaker in his job description was a pretty sound 
basis for beginning, but that did not prove to be the case at all and 
that editorial resulted. 

Senator Kennepy. You put in how many, 60? 

Mr. McLrop. My recollection is sixty odd. 


BOHLEN APPOINTMENT 


Senator Krennepy. Senator Morse, before I was here, questioned 
you regarding the Bohlen case. 

The only question I had concerns Senator Mc*”.rran’s statement, 
which appears in Robert Donovan’s book, that you “had been unable 
to clear Bohlen on the basis of information received from the FBI” 
and that you had been “summarily overridden” by Dulles. Did 
Senator McCarran get his information from you? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. I don’t know where he got it. 

Senator Kennepy. Is it a fact that you had been—was Senator 
McCarran’s statement at the time given correctly as to the facts at 
the time? 

Mr. McLeop. I think it was correct in that I had not cleared Mr. 
Bohlen, as I have explained here. The Secretary did that. 

Senator Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. McLeop. But I don’t agree that I was overridden by the Secre- 
tary because I never rendered any judgment in the matter. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you go to any Senators with information 
that there was derogatory information in the files of Ambassador 
Bohlen ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You never discussed the type of derogatory in- 
formation that there was with any Senator? 

Mr. McLeop. No, and in the subsequent press discussion of this 
thing, and I have recently checked this record, Senator Mc( Carthy 
did not lead this fight against the Bohlen confirmation in 1953. It 
was Senator McCarran principally and Senator Bridges and several 
other Senators who made speeches on it. 
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I believe Senator McCarran did make a speech. But the Secretary 
satisfied himself at that time and I can protest I suppose until the 
end of time, but it is a fact that I had nothing to do with supplying 
any information about Mr. Bohlen to any member of the Senate. 

Senator Kennepy. As I understand it, that statement also means 
that you did not even inform the Senators directly or indirectly that 
there was, without telling what kind of information, that there even 
was derogatory oe mation ? 

Mr. McLeop. I did not discuss it with any Senators. I went to 
some pains not to take telephone calls and stay out of sight. 

Senator Kennepy. You were not the source of the reports on the 
Ambassador ? 

Mr. McLeop. Right. 


WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD ARTICLE 


Senator Kennepy. The story that appears in Mr. Beal’s book 
(“John Foster Dulles” by John Robinson Beal] is that the Secre- 
tary’s source of information to the Times-Herald could only come 
from you, I think that is the way Mr. Beal describes it, and that he 
went to the office determined to discharge you and that General 
Bedell Smith dissuaded him. From your information, is that an 
incorrect report ? 

Mr. McLeop. I have discussed this with the Secretary since the 
book was published. He told me that his memory of this incident 
was somewhat vague. I told him that mine was not. 

I remember very clearly the day that this article in the Times- 
Herald appeared. He called me into his office about 12:15. He said 
he had been authorized to discharge me as a security risk because 
of this leak that appeared, obviously from me, in the Times-Herald, 
but he decided not to, and I said, “I recall the fact that you made 
this statement all in one sentence kept me from fainting because if 
you made it in two sentences I don’t know how I would have stood 
up.” 

Then he recalled the matter. He also recalled that General Smith 
at that time did not have a very high view, opinion, of me, and 
certainly did not dissuade him. We also recalled that he had satisfied 
himself at that time that I had nothing to do with this leak. 

As I recall it, there was some time factor involved in it, and he 
had incidentally ascertained my whereabouts during the critical time 
and had found from those persons I was with that I did not make 
any phone calls or talk to anyone or in any way contribute to the 
leak. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you know who did? 

Have you found out in the last 3 years who did leak that? 

Mr. McLxop. No, sir. I still cannot answer that question. We 
have conducted literally scores of leak investigations down there and 
it is the most unprofitable kind of an investigation that you can 
imagine. 

Senator Kennepy. How many people had that information which 
the Times-Herald reprinted ? 

It must have been reasonably authoritative or else the Secretary 
would not have been so disturbed. 
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It must have been a rather limited number, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. McLeop. Again I don’t know how many people. 

Senator Kennepy. But the facts of the matter are that the Secre- 
tary, on reading it, thought it had come from you ? 

Mr. Mc LEop. I don’t know that he thought so. 

Senator Kennepy. If he got authorization to discharge you, he 
must have thought so. 

Mr. McLxop. I don’t know as he sought the authorization. 

Senator Prete As the Secretary of State, from whom would 
he get authorization ? 

Mr. McLeop. I assume from the President. 

Senator Kennepy. Then either the President or the Secretary of 
State, after seeing the story, decided that you should be discharged, 
and then the matter was reconsidered. 

You don’t know why, between the time of the evening before and 
that noon? You say it was not General Bedell Smith, ‘which is the 
story in this book. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator Kennepy. You don’t know who it was that dissuaded him, 
or for what reasons ? 

Mr. McLeop. No; I don’t know. 

I could guess but I don’t think that is useful. 

Senator - KENNEDY. But in any case, you say the Secretary is con- 
vinced today that this story of Mr: Beal’s is inaccurate, that it w 
not you that leaked it to the Times- Herald? 

Mr. McLeop. I think he was convinced the day it happened that it 

yas not accurate. 

Senator Kennepy. But nevertheless, and he would so state, you 
feel today that it was not you who leaked this story, and that there- 
fore Mr. Beal’s story gives an inaccurate impression; while it may 
be technically accurate in the sense that that is what Secretary Dulles 
thought at the time, as of today that is not an ac curate report? 

Mr. McLxop. I think that is his frame of mind; yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuatrrman. Senator Morse, you may continue. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT 


Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, I will return to my questions, and 
may I say I have these questions organized under headings, and I 
will read the entire paragraph which will involve sometimes several 
questions, and then so that you know the nature of the questions that 
are going to be asked under the heading, we can go back question by 
question if you would care to. 

Mr. Secretary. about a year and a half elapsed from the passage 
of the Refugee Relief Act and the time that regulations were issued 
under that act. 

Don’t you think this was an excessive delay, since the entire pro- 
gram is a 2-year program; and if not, what was the cause of the 
delay 2 

Shall T repeat it? 

Mr. McLeop. No. The entire program was 3 years 8 months, 
and the regulations were issued—— 
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Senator Morsz.. You are right; 3 years 8 months. 

Mr. McLeop. In less than 120 days, and we insisted on doing that 
because one of the original drafts of the bill had provided that there 
would be no visas issued until 120 days after enactment, which we 
presumed meant that that much lead time would be given to prepar- 
ing regulations. 

Senator Morse. Do you consider that I am misinformed when my 
question states that a year and a half elapsed from passage of the 
Refugee Relief Act to the time the regulations were issued # 

Mr. McLeop. That isn’t correct, sir. The act was signed, I be- 
lieve, on August 8, and we issued the first visa on December 4, so we 
had to have the regulations issued—I believe they were issued. on 
December 3. 

Senator Morse. On this question that is based upon writings of 
criticism for delay in the administration of the act, In your opinion, 
then, there was no unreasonable delay in getting the refugees into 
this country ? 

Mr. McLeop. I have persistently so testified over the years on this, 
that we operated just as fast as the act would permit us to operate. 
I have gone into this at great length. 

Senator Morss. I know you have. 

Mr. McLeop. On a number of occasions. But one of the items in 
the act was this requirement for return admission certificate, which is 
where I first got involved in diplomatic matters, in making repre- 
sentations to other governments to give us this return admissions 
certificate. 

It is a very difficult thing for them to comprehend, because they 
have never had any previous experience with anything of this kind. 

We managed to get that agreement from the Greek Government 
and the Italian Government in the fall of 1953, but it was more 
than a year and a half before we got the last agreement we obtained 
under the act, and consequently we couldn’t issue visas in some areas 
until we got the agreement. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator Morse. My next question : 

Mr. Secretary, what has been the relationship between your 
office and that of Mr. Morris, of the Internal Security Subcommitee ? 
What arrangement, if any, did you have for making information and 
security data available to Mr. Morris? 

Mr. McLeop. Mr. Morris is a personal friend of mine of long stand- 
ing. I knew him when I worked here on the Hill. I think the rela- 
tionship between the office he holds and my office was considerably 
better when he held that post than during the time he was judge in 
New York. 

We have no formal arrangements that I know of for communi- 
cating information to him. We receive requests from him. We 
determine whether or not they are proper requests, whether the in 
formation which he requests from us is in any way in violation of 
the third agency rule or any of the other procedures and practices 
in the executive branch, and to my knowledge and belief we have 
never given Mr. Morris any information that he isn’t entitled to 
receive. 
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Senator Morse. That is the point I was going to ask you about. 
We are to understand, then, that the giving of ‘information to Mr. 
Morris is in accordance with established procedures between your De- 
partment and a Senate committee, and you provided him with in- 
formation when a finding has been made that the request falls within 
the proper jur isdiction of the Senate committee, and it is appropriate 
for an executive branch of the Government to supply him with the 
information ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

I might say that all ‘of us engaged in this security business, so- 
called security trade, here in tow: n, are thoroughly conversant with 
all these procedures ‘and the separation of powers theory and third 
agency rule and all the other aspects of it. 

Senator Morse. Although you commented on the next question 
yesterday, I would like to have a restatement of your position at this 
point for the record in connection with your testimony in regard to 
the relationship that exists between your office and Mr. Morris’ 
office. 

NORMAN CASE 


Was the information concerning Mr. Norman approved for release 
by your office ? 

Mr. McLeop. Specifically, I think no. I think the approval that 
Mr. Cartwright thought he was giving to Mr. Morris was for the 
release of the testimony of Mr. Emmerson, and Mr. Cartwright 
tells me that in making this statement to Mr. Morris, he was not 
aware of the implications of the information which the committee 
had placed in the record with respect to Mr. Norman. 

Senator Morse. Was the release of the transcript by the subcom- 
mittee something over which your department should have or could 
have exerted any control ? 

Mr. McLerop. I have always felt that the Senate operated under its 
own rules, and that while frequently the Senators or committees do 
the courtesy of asking the executive branch for their advice and views 
with respect to material, there is certainly no requirement that I 
know that that be done, and no compulsion that I know of that re- 
quires the Senate to abide by the advice that is given. 

Senator Morse. Would I be correct in understanding your position 
to be that your office had nothing to do either with the release 6f 
testimony bearing on the Norman case or with making that informa- 
tion available to the subcommittee ? . 

Mr. McLrop. We certainly had nothing to do with making infor- 

mation regarding Mr. Norman available to the sube ‘ommittee. On 
this question of whether we are responsible for the action of the 
committee in releasing the testimony of Mr. Emmerson, which con- 
tained the information the comittee had supplied in the record about 
Mr. Norman, I take the position in the first place that whether Mr. 
Cartwright said yes or no or whether I did or whether the Secretary 
did, there is no formal arr: ingement I know of or any anderstandiite 
with any committees up here that they will abide by the advice w hich 
is given. 

So I personally cannot understand this newspaper comment about 
the responsibility resting with Mr. Cartwright, or as I accept that 
responsibility since he is my deputy, with me in connection with this 
matter, 
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Senator Morse. Your point is that— 

Mr. McLeop. We had thought, Mr. Cartwright had thought and I, 
while I didn’t happen to be in on it, I would pat thought 1 the same, 
that any question as to whether this should be released was based on 
whether the Department objected to the release of anything that Mr. 
Emmerson had said, and when we said no, we had no objection to 
publishing what Mr. Emmerson had said, I think I would give the 
same answer today, because Mr. Emmerson said only that he had been 
acquainted with Mr. Norman and had no reason to believe he had any 
Communist affiliations, so that from that standpoint we did not detect 
that there would be any complaint from the Canadians. 

Senator Morse. Was any of this information that was asked for 
by the Senate committee such that in your opinion it would have 
justified the State Department taking the position that we will make 
it available for your reading, subject to the condition that it will 
be considered as top secret information and not released by the com- 
mittee? 

You do that on some occasions; do you not? 

Mr. McLxop. I haven’t entered into any such arrangement as that. 
I assume that anything we provide up here will sooner or later be 
published, or at least there 1s no reason to presume otherwise, so I 
never entered into any arrangement whereby you could take a peek 
if you won’t tell anybody what it says. I don’t believe that is useful. 

enator Morse. Your position is that if you think you have any 
document which the Executive power permits you to keep secret, you 
should not release it to a Senate committee for even its executive con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. McLeop. I have never done *t. I can conceive of a circum- 
stance where we might wish to do so. 

Senator Morse. Theoretically that is about what happened when 
Senator Sparkman and Senator Taft went down and looked at the 
summary on the Bohlen case, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. McLeop. But that was something in the nature of a precedent, 
as I understand it, and was only done under the very highest au- 
thority. 

I think it is generally agreed that the President has the right not 
to exercise his privilege if he desires to take that position. 

Senator Morse. That is the position I have defended and always 
will. 

But in the Emmerson case and the Norman case, you could have 
denied, your Department could have denied, any information to that 
Senate committee if it had seen fit to do so? 

Mr. McLexop. No, sir; we did not give them any information ex- 
cept that which Mr. Emmerson gave them orally when he appeared 
as a witness. 

I have always taken the position that any Senate committee or 
any congressional committee that wants to examine any member of 
the Department, the man should go up there and tell them the truth, 
and if he gets into this separation of powers business, that is his 
judgment as to whether he is or not, he should try to reserve his 
position as much as possible until he can get some advice from his 
superiors. 
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Senator Morse. On my next question, I think I know the answer 
to it, Mr. Secretary, but I think we ought to have you make the an- 
swer to it. 

As I understand the functions of your present office it is charged 
with security clearances for personnel in the Department. 


SECRETARY OF STATE’S SECURITY CLEARANCE OF PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES 


If that is the case, who in the Department acted on your own se- 

curity clearance for this nomination ? 

Mr. McLeop. It went through the regular procedures. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I recommended my self for clearance, that is my office did, 
and the Secretary, who always makes the final decision on the Presi- 
dential nominees, did so in this case. 

Senator Morse. That is the latter point I wanted to make a matter 
of record, that the Secretary of State, as far as security clearance is 
concerned, is the one that has given security clearance to your nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. We have a form letter which is from Mr. 
Henderson to the Secretary containing recommendations for execu- 
tive appointments, and at the bottom “of that form there is a place 
where it says “security clearance granted” or “no security problems in- 
volved” or something like that, and I initial that part on the letter. 

We transmit that as a cover sheet to the file to Mr. Henderson and 
then he signs the letter to the Secretary after he has reviewed it. 
Then there is another letter in there from the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent which contains a statement to the effect that this person has 
been investigated under the provisions of Executive Order 10450, and 
has been afforded a clearance. 

Senator Morsr. Now, in a novel case, in a case such as yours, would 
the FBI report on you go directly to the Secretary of State or would 
it stop in your office and the only thing that would go to the Secre- 
tary of State would be this form about ‘which you have just testified ? 

Mr. McLrop. Oh, no. All FBI reports are addressed to the Sec- 
retary of State, and normally they are delivered either to my office 
or the Sec urity Office, depending on the relative rank of the indi- 
vidual, but in my case or any case that involves Reena in my juris- 
diction, they are in fact delivered to the Office of the Sect retary. 

But in the normal ¢ ase, the entire security file underlies this letter 
that I described, that is not only the complete investigation report 
but the summary of such a report and then the ev aluation sheet and 
the signatures of those persons who have approved or disapproved 
the clearance, so that the Secretary has the complete picture on his 
desk when he makes his determination. 

Senator Morse. I ask this question because I want the record to 
show perfectly clearly how this clearance was obtained so that no 
one could labor under the misapprehension that the Secretaary didn’t 
have before him the full report in regard to your own clearance. 

Mr. McLeop. In spite of all the agony that has been involved in 
the Bohlen case, I think it served a very useful purpose because it did 
serve to get orderly procedures within the Department for consid- 
ering these matters, and now the procedures we follow, I think. obviate 
any possibility that any name will ever be submitted without full con- 
sideration by everyone concerned before it comes up. 
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PASSPORT OF JUDGE WILLIAM CLARK 


Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, did you on your own initiative order 
Judge Clark’s passport to be picked up at gunpoint by the Spanish 
police, or were you carrying out orders from above in issuing the 
order ? 

Mr. McLxop. I think one of my most useful functions here has been 
to be a buffer between the top side of the Department and persons 
who find themselves subject to unpopular orders. 

In this particular case I, of course, was acting under instructions 
from higher authority. 

Senator Morse. When Judge Clark was before us yesterday, he 
read a previous statement by you to the effect that you had stated that 
you approved the order. 

Mr. McLrop. I did. 

Senator Morse. Senator Hickenlooper raised the question as to 
whether or not that meant only that you were carrying out orders 
given to you by someone else or whether or not you personally ap- 
proved the procedure that was followed by whoever it was where 
his passport was picked up. 

Mr. McLeop. I concurred in the decision thoroughly. There was 
no direction, of course, given about this gunpoint business, and sub- 
sequent investigation on our part fails to disclose that there was any 
display of firearms connected with it. 

Senator Morse. The record will speak for itself, but Judge Clark’s 
testimony yesterday was—I don’t know how you would describe it 
but I interpret it to mean that a squad of Spanish armed police were 
nearby when the American State representative came to him, and 
he said, “I don’t like this, don’t approve of this, but unless you give 
over your passport, it is going to be forcibly taken from you by these 
police.” 

I think the record will show that is a fairly accurate résumé of what 
the judge said yesterday, and in fact I think he also said he himself 
not being armed, he had no other course, he felt, but to turn over his 
passport, but he did not turn it over voluntarily, and that you or the 
others in the State Department have since said that it was forcibly 
taken from him, that he voluntarily surrendered it. 

He indicated that was the kind of a surrender. It was either turn 
it over or proceed to get himself forcibly handled. 

Mr. McLeon. I haven’t reviewed this matter recently, but my recol- 
lection is that we authorized the consul general in Madrid to solicit 
the cooperation of Spanish authorities in securing his passport if he 
declined to turn it over voluntarily. He did not turn it over volun- 
tarily and I do not recall that I have ever said that he did. 

The fact is that when you travel, you have to turn your passport in 
to people that inspect it, and normally when people won’t turn in 
the passport when an order is left to pick it up, we ask for their 
cooperation to hand it to us when it is turned over to them for their 
inspection. 

My recollection is that this procedure was explained to the judge 
and that, when he saw it was inevitable that he would lose control of it, 
he did turn it over, but I don’t think it was voluntary on his part. 

Senator Morse. I certainly have no intention of passing judgment 
on the Clark case, because I haven’t studied it except what I read in 
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the press and heard him say yesterday, but there is no question about 
the fact the the judge, who has a very distinguished background of 
public service, feels that he was handled pretty roughly by procedures 
through your office. 

In your opinion, was it necessary to handle the Clark case the way 
it was handled, or could a more amicable, and, shall I say, passive, 
procedure have been followed ? 

Mr. McLeop. We had endeavored to handle it in a more amicable, 
friendly way without involving the men in Buckram Green. As I 
recall this, his appointment as a Foreign Service reserve was to run 
out in January, : and he was notified in a normal way 60 days in advance 
that it would not be renewed, and he was given travel orders to return 
to the United States, and, when he declined to do so, to follow the 
travel arrangements set forth, to give up his office space, et cetera. 
I think he was in Bonn or perhaps Frankfort; we felt that he was 
insubordinate as an employee of the Department and that we would 
have to take this extraordinary measure to get him to return to the 
United States as he was directed to do. 

Senator Morse. What do you have to say, Mr. Secretary, about 
Judge Clark’s testimony in respect to the way the case of this German 
couple, Franckenstein 

Mr. McLeop. They are Americans with a German name. 

Senator Morse. 1 mean these Americans that were assigned to 
Germany. What is their name? 

Mr. McLeop. Franckenstein. 

Senator Morse. What do you have to say about the judge’s testi- 
mony in regard to your handling of their case? 

Mr. McLrop. I don’t know what the judge said. 

Senator Morse. I beg your pardon; 1 thought you had read the 
transcript. 

Mr. McLeop. I can tell you what happened in that case. Again, a 
limited employee, one of the limited-service appointments who in the 
1953 economy wave was reached under a r. i. f., reduction-in-force ar- 
‘rangement. I did not hear of the case until he was nearly off the rolls, 
at which point he protested that this was not a reduction in force in 
good faith but a means of resolving his security case. 

I then discovered that there was a pending security determination 
under the 9835 order. The chronology of this is not clear in my mind, 
but I did make arrangements, just to satisfy him that this was not a 
security determination, that a security determination had not been 
made in his case, I did arrange to carry him in a leave-without-pay 
status to enable such a determination to be made. 

I explained to him that this new order, with which we had had no 
previous experience, might result in an adverse finding to him, whereas 
there was ut that time no finding. He said that he was willing to un- 
dertake that risk because he was confident it would come out all right, 
so we conducted the investigation, made the evaluation, and it was an 
adverse finding. This was cleared right through the usual channels, 
including the highest clearance. 

Subsequently, he got another lawyer, not Judge Clark, and came to 
the Department and asked us to vacate this proceeding so that the 
records would show no finding, and in spite of the agreement that he 
had had, that he would abide by the results of whatever happened, 
why, we agreed to that. So the record has now been corrected, to 
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vacate all this procedure under 10450 and show that he left the De- 
partment as a result of a reduction in force without any determina- 
tion. 

Senator Morse. Was there any subsequent court action ? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t know of any court action. 

Senator Morse. Was ther any action by any other loyalty board 
that cleared Franckenstein ? 

Mr. McLzop. I think he takes the position that there was a loyalty 
board under the 9835 order that met in Germany and did clear him. 

Senator Morse. That is what he testified to yesterday. 

Mr. McLxop. But my understanding of that was that this was an 
advisory panel to the main board here in Washington. 

Senator Morsr. Did this decision come down subsequent to your 
decision here in Washington, or prior thereto? 

Mr. McLeop. Again as I recall the case, the action of the German 
board was not even ‘reported to the Department because he was reached 
in the reduction in force, which automatically stops all security pro- 
ceedings. 


DENIAL OF PASSPORTS FOR NEWSMEN TO VISIT RED CHINA 


Senator Morsr. Yesterday, Mr. Secretary, you in a passing com- 
ment referred to the denial of passports to newsmen in China, and I 
think I quote you accurately when I say it is a policy with which you 
agree ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That was at the time you were being examined on 
your passport policies. 

Would you tell me why you think it isa good policy to have Amer- 
ican newspapermen denied admission to Red China for collection of 
news for the information of the American people, rather than to have 
us get the news from Reuters and other foreign correspondents who 
do get into Red China and who sometimes I think give us stories that 
would be quite different from American newspaper stories because of 
certain foreign correspondents’ prejudice against us. 

Why do you think this passport policy is desirable ? 

Mr. McLezop. From the narrow technical standpoint of my profes- 
sional responsibility here, we simply have a ban on any American citi- 
zen going to Communist China, and while I have a great deal of re- 
spect for newspapermen, I regard them still as American citizens just 
as much as American missionaries are American citizens, and it is 
difficult for me to see why they have a higher call to break through 
this barrier than a missionary, for example, or someone else that may 
claim to have business in Communist China. 

Senator Morse. We don’t follow the same policy, through the 
Passport Department, in regard to other Communist sections “of the 
world, do we? 

Mr. McLxrop. We do with respect to, I believe, it is Hungary and 
Rumania at the present time. 

Senator Morse. Poland, Yugoslavia, Russia itself ? 

Mr. McLeop. We permit travel in those countries. 

Senator Morsr. Why the distinction ? 

Mr. McLexop. I think the main distinction is that we are at war 
with Communist China, we have diplomatic relations with the others. 
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Senator Morse. You mean actual declared state of war? 

Mr. McLxop. My understanding is that one of the Chinese Com- 
munist generals signed the Korean Truce Agreement. 

Senator Wrrey. In a state of belligerency, you mean? 

Mr. McLxop. I understand there is a truce but I believe the Chi- 
nese Communist general signed the truce agreement as the general 
of the Chinese Peoples Army. I can’t conceive that there would have 
been any question on this if American newsmen had sought to go to 
Germany to interview Hitler while there was a state of war existing 
with the Germans. 

Senator Morss. During a truce period ? 

Mr. McLxop. We did not have any truce period. 

Senator Morse. I say to get it on all fours, that is the fact we 
would have to assume. Do ° you think if we had had a truce with 
Hitler, if he had lived and we had a truce with him, we would then 

take the position that American newspapermen would not be a pretty 
good source of information for us on Germany if we could get them ¢ 

Mr. McLeop. It is pretty hypothetical. 

I don’t think that if all Americans—— 

Senator Morsr. You raised the hypothetical, I did not. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. If all Americans are banned from travel in a 
given area, then I think it ought to be all Americans and not all 
Americans except newspapermen. 

Senator Morse. You don’t think that this passport policy that you 
are supporting in any way infringes upon the meaning of a free 
press? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Carenart. Will the Senator yield ? 

We have never recognized the Chinese Government. 

We have no ambassadors or consul or any people there whatever 
to look after the interests of any American traveling over there, 
whether he be a newspaperman or otherwise. 

Senator Morse. I understand that. 

Senator Capenartr. How could they travel there without any pro- 
tection whatsoever ? 

Senator Morse. That is the risk that the American newspaper fra- 
ternity says that they think in the interests of carrying out their 
obligations under a free press they are willing to run, and that they 
think that the news to the American people is more important than a 
policy of the State Department that denies them the right to run 
that risk. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. I thought the testumony of the newsmen 
the other day was that they thought the United States had the obli- 
gation to attempt in every way to protect their citizens, whether we 
recognize them or not, and even though they were willing to assume 
the risk, the obligation was still on our Government to furnish that 
protection insofar as we could. That was the gist of the testimony 
I got out of the newsmen. 

Senator Morse. A good many of these neswmen, as I understand it, 
I have again read the transcript, are perfectly willing to waive any 
rights if “they are permitted to accept the permission for admission 
by Red China, in order to get in there and get the information. 
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Senator Hicxenxoorrer. I don’t want to get into that except I. un- 
derstood they also raised the question as to whether or not they 
could 

Senator Lone. If I might just add one point there, I heard the 
State Department view on that point, that China was still holding 
‘certain American prisoners which we feel they have no right to hold, 
and that is a part of us bringing all this diplomatic and economic 
presen we can to bear on China, for several reasons, one of them 

ing the holding of these American prisoners. 

Personally I don’t know how I would vote on it if it came to a 
vote, but I can see the problem. 

Mr. McLeop. One of the striking things about this to me is that 
the Chinese Communist Government actually kicked the American 
correspondents out of China. I don’t think that we should let them 
go in and get kicked out again and back and forth at the sufferance 
of the Chinese Government, the Chinese Communist Government. 

Senator Morse. Last week the president of a great grain terminal 
came to my office. I think he probably saw some of the rest of you 
too. He had just come back from Asia and Hong Kong, and his 
report was as a businessman of great substance that he thought our 

assport policy in Asia was making us lose prestige very rapidly 

ause other countries thought it was just a very shortsighted policy. 

He told me also that he felt that this trade attitude that we had 
taken on nonstrategic goods with Red China was costing us prestige 
very rapidly. 

I agree with the Senator from Louisiana. I don’t know what my 
final position will be until I get all the evidence, but it seems to me 
the policy of the State Department on this passport attitude toward 
newspapermen is being very costly at this time, because certainly 
the press is by and large thoroughly against our position. 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, I don’t find that universally true. Some 
of the press men come to me and say they hope we won’t waver 
on this. 

Senator Morse. I don’t think it is universal but the American 
Newspaper Association is pretty representative of the American 
press, isn’t it, and their resolution is certainly against us. 





QUALIFICATIONS 


Mr. Secretary, apart from your present position in the Department, 
have you had any specialized training in international relations, in 
economics, in diplomacy or in international law? 

Do you speak any foreign languages? 

Has your present position served to qualify you as an Ambassa- 
dor? I lump those all together under one question topic. 

Mr. McLeop. I do not speak any foreign language. I have had 
active interest in and read a good deal in the field of economics 
and history and other related matters that seem to serve as a good 
background for diplomatic activity. 

I have had considerable experience in the last 3 years in dealing 
with the representatives of other governments both here in Washington 
and in their capitals in connection with immigration and refugee 
matters. 
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Senator Morse. What do you think the attitude, Mr. Secretary, of 
the United States should be with respect to the relations between 
Ireland and Great Britain? And between Northern and Southern 
Ireland? 

Mr.McLeop. Again I am not briefed on this, but as a person that 
is just interested in world affairs, I fail to perceive where United 
States interests are involved in this question, and I think that our 
diplomacy should support our interests. 


ACCEPTABILITY TO GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 


Senator Morse. You have testified that the Irish Government has 
approved of your appointment as far as your acceptability is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. McLeop. The Irish Government ? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Some of the press statements coming out of Ire- 
land would lead one to believe that there are at least segments of 
the people that are somewhat less than enthusiastic about your 
appointment. 

Has this been called to your attention ? 

Mr. McLeov. Yes. sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you think it should in any way affect the ap- 
pointment as far as the State Department recommendation is con- 
cerned ¢ 

Mr. McLrop. The latest information I have on that is a news story 
and editorial from the Brooklyn Tablet, which I believe appeared 
last week, which reassures the State Department and the President 
that the so-called adverse comments in the Irish press are from an 
extreme minority group, and should not be given too much consid- 
eration by the American Government. 

_Senator Morse. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have completed my ques- 
tions. 


SENATOR HUMPHREY’S QUESTIONS 


I now have a group of questions that Senator Humphrey has asked 
to have me ask this witness. I want to ask you your pleasure. Shall 
I proceed with them or do you want to bring the witness back? 

The Cratrman. Is there any objection to those questions being 
asked for Senator Humphrey in his absence ? 

_ Senator Hickenwoorrr. | think it is pretty much of an inherent 
right to have a member of the committee have somebody ask ques- 
tions for him in his absence. I would not think there would be any 
question about it. 

Senator Morse has a right to ask them in his own right. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed then with his questions. 

Senator Morse. I want you to understand these are Senator 
Humphrey’s questions. I will ask them just as he has submitted 
them. They may be a bit repetitious but I think as a Senator he is 
entitled to make his own record this way. He has them under vari- 
ous headings. ' 
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SECURITY AND FOREIGN SERVICE MORALE 


The first is “Security and Foreign Service Morale.” 


In August 1954, you were described in a nationally circulated magazine 
(William Harlan Hale in The Reporter) as filling the following assorted roles 
in your capacity as Administrator of the Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, 
and Inspection in the Department of State: 

“* * * chief policeman, Supervising psychiatrist, top consular and immigra- 
tion policy man, special contact man on security matters with the FBI, CLA, 
and interested committees on Capitol Hill; and inspector general of the entire 
State Department and Foreign Service * * * The effects on morale of turning 
loose a task force to ferret out at high speed the life histories of 11,000 em- 
ployees have been widely and unfavorably reported. The effect on day-to-day 
operations, at a critical period in our foreign relations, has been equally 
crippling.” 

These criticisms have become commonplace with reference to your effect on 
Foreign Service morale. 

Could we have your general comment and defense of these criticisms? 

Mr. McLxop. I was simply carrying out the duties imposed on 
me by law or by regulation or by departmental directive. 

IT think this is just what you call fair public comment on the 
way I handled these responsibilities. Of course I don’t agree with 
the comment. 

Senator Morse. May I interpret your remarks to say fair public 
comment, that you recognize when we enter public service we are 
fair game ? 

Mr. McLrop. We seem to be, as I think many of you gentlemen 
know. 

Senator Morse. The second question under this heading is: 

Do you admit that there is widespread feeling against you and your record 
currently held by a large number of personnel in our Foreign Service? If so, 
do you feel that you could operate effectively in Dublin under such a handicap? 

Mr. McLeop. I am not aware of this widespread feeling, if it 
exists. I have had word from most of the statf in Dublin welcom- 
ing me. 

Senator Morse. I ask this question: Would you say then that as 
Ambassador there you would have very little contact with the con- 
sular service outside of Ireland, while holding this particular post? 

Mr. McLxrop. I think we are all part of a team that is here in 
Washington. I probably have no more or no less contact than the 
other Ambassadors would have with other missions. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


[From the New York Times, May 23, 1953] 


WASHINGTON, May 22 (AP).—The State Department’s top security officer, 
Scott McLeod, said today that he had ordered his aides to be completely ruth- 
less in passing on new job applicants. 

Nobody has the right to be a Government employee, he declared, it is a 
privilege. 

Mr. McLeod, who has been security chief since March 3, summed up his 
views in an interview with the Washington Daily News. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Carl W. McCardle, later authorized its general use. 

Mr. McLeod, formerly a Federal Bureau of Investigation agent and assistant 
to Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, said he was using the same 
persons to evaluate security files who had handled the job during the term 
of Dean Acheson as Secretary of State. 

A person already employed by the State Department will be judged by 
standards different from the “completely ruthless” ones for new applicants. 
Such an employee’s record in the Department would be taken into account, he 
said. 
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Scorr McLEop (Rosert W.)—CAREER IN WASHINGTON, 1953-57 * 
M’LEOD AND SECURITY 


February 25, 1953: McLeod announced as appointed as Administrator of 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, State Department. He is a former 
FBI member and administrative assistant to Senator Styles Bridges. He will 
have responsibility for security and consular affairs as well as personnel. These 
responsibilities were formerly under the general supervision of the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration. 

McLeod will have general supervision over operations of security, passport, 
munitions, and personnel offices. He will be directly responsible to Under 
Secretary of State for Administration, Donald Lourie (Department of State 
press release No. 104, February 25, 1953). 

May 27, 1953: A priority plan on security clearance established announced 
Under Secretary of State W. Bedell Smith; result of publicity given case of 
Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton who failed to obtain security clearance in time to 
represent the United States at U. N. sessions of Economies and Social Council 
(beginning May 4). 

“It appeared the delay * * * occurred in McLeod’s Security Division, where, 
according to Smith, the evaluation process took 10 days. Smith did not an- 
nounce McLeod’s conclusions, if any” (Baltimore Sun). 

July 3, 1953: McLeod lists 107 State Department firings in 1953. House 
Government Operations Commission learned 107 employees fired this year as a 
result of investigations concerning homosexuality or questionable security. In- 
formation from McLeod. He said he does not have any records to identify the 
57 persons referred to by Senator McCarthy as Communists in a February 1950 
speech. Of the 107, 74 homosexuals (Washington Post). 

June 14, 1953: ‘“* * * McLeod has a free hand and acts as a political commis- 
sar, enforcing his own standards of security and ideological purity much as a 
political commissar in the Soviet Army would act independently of the regular 
generals. 

“Moral turpitude” is a favorite McLeod avenue of attack because it is vague, 
frightening and hard to refute. One story of a woman who became pregnant by 
her future husband a few months before their marriage; the couple happily 
married for 15 years, but she has been declared unfit to work for the State 
Department. 

Another woman married her husband a short time before his divorce became 
final. Both fired on grounds of “moral turpitude.” Other instances cited (Wil- 
liam V. Shannon in New York Post article entitled “Sin and “Security’”’). 

July 27, 1953: McLeod has directed all State Department employees planning 
to marry to fill out a complete form on families on both sides. (William Shan- 
non, New York Post). 

August 11, 1953: Editorial, Every Man a Suspect; “For the first time in 20 
years,” McLeod said (to American Legion), the McCarthy, Jenner, and Velde 
inquiries are receiving “the complete and unequivocal support of the State De- 
partment” (New York Post). 

August 24, 1953: “* * * only the President could break McLeod’s hold on 
the Department.” Nixon primarily responsible for putting McLeod in his pres- 
ent job. Dulles asked Nixon to find him someone who would have the confi- 
dence of Congress; by Congress he meant McCarthy and his associates (Wil- 
liam Shannon, Arkansas Gazette). 

“McLeod has adopted a rushing Sam Spade manner that has left his prede- 
cessor (Gen. Conrad Snow) far behind. He does not ask suspects if they 
would be willing to take a lie detector test. He informs them they have no 
alternative. He sends his operatives to spy upon high Department officers. 
He makes use of foreigners to report on the activities of our diplomats abroad” 
(ibid.). 

“McLeod has ousted a man for a conviction, several years old, on a drunken 
driving charge” (ibid.). 

“In other words, there is no civil-service security or any other kind of pro- 
tection of any employee if McLeod wishes to dismiss him. In theory, this final 
power belongs to the Secretary. In fact, Dulles has delegated it entirely to 
McLeod” (ibid.). 


1 Note dates at beginning of paragraphs are those of press stories, not of the day of the 
event. 
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September 2, 1953: An article in the Foreign Service Journal by Louis J. 
Halle, Jr., endorsed by entire editorial board of the periodical attacked the 
“loose definition” of phrase “policymaking” by McLeod. Quotes McLeod, 
American Legion speech, where he said: “sometimes it is extremely diffi- 
eult * * * to replace an individual whose viewpoint does not coincide with that 
of the Republican Party.” Until the second, third, and fourth echelons of 
employees can be reeducated or replaced, “the progress which we make is some- 
times very slow.” Halle objected to replacement of career workers who have 
civil-service status (Washington Post). 

January 27, 1954: State Department security officer William D. Huskey, who 
guarded all distinguished foreign visitors to the United States has resigned 
because he felt it was “impossible” to work under McLeod. Huskey with 
State Department 12 years, a GS-13 getting $8,760 per year. McLeod trying 
to get a 200-man security division transferred from regular civil service to 
schedule C, with no job rights. Huskey says he would always remember 
McLeod's use of the word “ruthless” (Washington Daily News). 

January 28, 1954: 

{From the New York Post, January 28, 1954] 


LirE Witu McLeop: A “Prerty TYRANT” Wu0 SpreEADS FEAR 
By Robert G. Spivack, New York Post correspondent 


WASHINGTON, January 28.—Walter D. Huskey, who quit as a State Depart- 
ment special security agent, today told what it was like to work in an utmos- 
phere of fright. 

Huskey, who was in charge of guarding foreign visitors, charged that the 
atmosphere of intimidation was created by Security Chief Scott McLeod, a close 
associate of Senator McCarthy. 

“Iveryone worked in an atmosphere of fright,” he said. “He was a petty 
tyrant with no idea of what the job entailed. It was a living hell for anyone 
who dared to question his knowledge or wisdom.” 

Huskey, himself, one of the best known and most popular “cops” in the De- 
partment, gave this picture at an interview at his home in Arlington, Va. 

“For a year McLeod has been trying to be a big guy,” Huskey said. “He 
walked around the Department, cocksure and aggressive, trying to impress 
everyone with his connections on the Hill. But I’m afraid he is just a bush- 
leaguer in the big leagues. He sometimes acts more like a college sophomore 
trying to run the freshmen ragged.” 

Huskey said his principal objection to McLeod was that “he is a bully.” 

“He rides herd on loyal Department employees,” Huskey said. 

He has even harassed the Department’s hard-boiled security officers to the 
point where about 20 or 25 are ready to step out the minute they can find 
something better. 

3efore retiring in disgust at McLeod’s tactics Huskey was assigned to 
guard the King and Queen of Greece. On this assignment he won special com- 
mendation from Secretary of State Dulles. Until a few days ago he was in 
charge of security preparations for the visit of President Bayar of Turkey. 

Sandy haired and soft spoken, Huskey fits the movie version of what a sharp- 
looking “private eye” should be. Until he joined the State Department in 1942 
he was a member of the Washington Police Department. Before that he was 
in the Navy. 

“T learned a lot in the State Department,” he said, “and I got to love the 
Department. I’ve ridden out plenty of storms there. But I wouldn't let myself 
be pushed around to the point where I came home at night and took it out on 
my kids.” 

One of the principal things he learned, Huskey remarked, is that State De- 
partment people are “a fine group of people who are not to be handled like 
nitwits.” 

“McLeod would refer to them as muttonheads and slobs,’ Huskey reported. 

He gave several examples. 

On one occasion, he recalled, reports came to McLeod’s office that depart- 
mental morale was on the decline and that he had better do something about it. 
This is what he did, Huskey said: 

“He got a number of employees together and gave them his idea of morale 
building. He started out by saying that he was going to get rid of the ‘mutton- 
heads’ in the Department. 
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“We don’t intend to have any kind of civil service status here,’ he told them. 
When one employee dared to ask about job security, he answered: ‘I suggest 
you join the United Mine Workers. I understand they have a good security 
system there.’ 

“His iaea of effecting a change of administration was to announce that the 
Department would not only get rid of the top echelons but also of the fourth 
echelons, which takes in Department messenger boys.” 

Huskey said Mcl eod had brought in former FBI agents Egan and Lahey to 
act as his inspectors 

“They would go around from office to office, looking at files and questioning 
people,” he said. “They would get the girls crying and the men burned up. Of 
course, there was fear and intimidation. From the way they worked, it was 
unavoidable.” 

Employees became so frightened of McLeod’s spies, “they wouldn’t even say 
‘hello’ on the elevators,” Huskey remarked. 

Huskey said McLeod had set himself up as bigger than the Secretary of 
State. He recalled the incident where McLeod interjected himself in the fight 
against confirmation of Charles “Chip” Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia. 

It was on this oecasion that McLeod’s close ties with McCarthy first came 
out. MeCarthy insinuated on the floor cf the Senate that there was certain 
derogatory data in Bohlen’s personnel file at the Department and it was generally 
reported that McLeod was responsible for leaking confidential data. 

“Why he even went over the Secretary to the White House,’ Huskey said. 
“Anybody else who would have been in the position where they could not support 
the Chief of the Department would have resigned, but not Scotty.” 

Huskey reported that during his entire tenure McLeod had never uncovered 
any subversives in the Department. 

“In fact he has never made a single decision on this,’ Huskey said. “There 
have never been any appeals because he has never convened any board to hear 
cases as provided under Executive Order 10450. Veterans who have been dis- 
missed have never been heard.” 

The McLeod method, as Huskey tells it, is to harass employees to the point 
where they quit voluntarily. 


February 8, 1954: McLeod denied new security procedures had lowered State 
Department morale. “McLeod said he was aware that he had been the subject 
of such criticism, due in part, he said, to ‘the generous endorsement my friend 
Joe McCarthy gave me right after my appointment’” (Milwaukee Journal). 

He also sail that last year the Department dropped about 300 persons from 
the payroll; added that some of this number might include those who resigned 
before their security clearances had been completed. (Ibid.) 

McLeod denied charges of five former career diplomats who wrote in the New 
York Times last month that the foreign service was being dangerously weakened. 
The five were: Norman Armour, Robert Woods Bliss, Joseph C. Grew, William 
Phillips, and G. Howland Shaw. (Ibi'!.) 

February 9, 1954: McLeod declined to give any breakdown of the 300 dropped ; 
he said only of the 300 cases are on appeal. Three thousand of Department’s 
11,000 employees have been given security clearances (Washington Post). 

(Note.—Using McLeod’s figures, 3,000 of 11,000 employees would be 27 percent 
of the total. Therefore, if 300 security risks were fotnd in 27 percent, then 
slightly fewer than 1,200 employees might be found in all of State, according to 
the implication McLeod seemed to be making. These 1,200 employees woull be 
11 percent of the total number of State Department employees rated as risks.) 

However : 

February 10, 1954: To date McLeod has caused a grand total of just 11 persons 
to be dropped; of these, 7 were initiated by security officers of Acheson and 
merely completed by McLeod. Thus McLeod’s personal score stands at: Com- 
munists found—0; “suspected dangerous thinkers abolished,” 4. 

These figures were given by McLeod in a closed meeting of House Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee. (Alsops in Washington Post). 

February 11, 1954: Bedell Smith testified at House hearings he had no heard 
of a single Communist being found in State while he was there (a year now). 
Nor were any found in Voice of America. Republicans are claiming 2,200 dropped 
from Government as security risks (Baltimore Sun). 

February 14, 1954: McLeod again asks that his security officers be removed 
from civil-service status. CSC officials reported that McLeod said FBI isn’t 
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under civil service and his Security Division should operate on the same basis. 
He said it should be “another FBI.” CSC has twice rejected this request. Since 
the last request, 15 or 20 veteran investigators have quit to take new jobs. CSC 
pointed out investigating units of other departments and agencies such as 
Treasury, Secret Service, Narcotics, Internal Revenue, and Alcoho] Tax all under 
civil service. McLeod wants “handpicked” personnel (Washington Star). 

February 15, 1957: “At times during the interview McLeod sounded like a 
lonely man who was anxious to talk to somebody. He answered all questions” 
(New York Post). 

April 22, 1954: McLeod declined to amplify in open session (Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee) that two employees suspected of espionage were among 604 
security risks lopped off State Department payroll last year. He repeated a 
previous statement that he found less subversive activity in the Department than 
he expected (New York Herald Tribune). 

November 8, 1954: Persecution and purge of John Paton Davies, Jr., has had 
a profound and gloomy effect upon morale of United States Foreign Service. 
“There is despair today among many patriotic and sincere American diplomats.” 
“A well-known career ambassador admits confi ‘entially he no longer dares report 
the brazen truth because of present hysteria” (C. L. Sulzberger in New York 
Times). 

Mareh 12, 1955: McLeod said he “wouldn’t hesitate” to hire a security risk if 
that were the only way to get a necessary job done. He told Government Oper- 
ations Subcommittee of Senate that “our policy is not to be so secure we can't 
get the job done (quoting McLeod directly in Washington Post and Times 
Herald). 

“For that reason, he said, he would clear a Communist or other type of 
security risk ‘if necessary to do a job that the Government had to have done’.” 
Aske! if he had ever hired anyone under such circumstances, McLeod replied 
“No.” Then asked if he would hire “a person like Alger Hiss’ if he had the 
only talents available to carry out a necessary job, McLeod answered, “Oh, no, 
Hiss was not a risk, he was an espionage agent. He was giving stuff to the 
enemy.’ McLeod said he made a distinction between a disloyal person and one 
who merely might be (Washington Post and Times Herald, above date). 


M’LEOD’S AUTHORITY 


January 19, 1954: Sometime ago McLeod’s personnel powers were reduced. 
Now a large part of his duties under the Refugee Relief Act has been given to 
Edward Corsi. Loy Henderson, career diplomat, has taken over McLeod’s au- 
thority for inspection of foreign missions (editorial in Milwaukee Journal). 

August 2, 1954: McLeod stripped of his duties over personnel; left only with 
security matters. Edward T. Wailes, who had been Assistant Secretary of State 
for Administration was redesignated as Assistant Secretary for Personnel Ad- 
ministration. McLeod’s salary of $15,000 and rank equivalent to that of an 
Assistant Secretary will not be disturbed. Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge of liaison with Congress will be acting Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration; he will have final supervision over all the inspection 
functions that McLeod is to continue (New York Times). 

March 3, 1954: Under new regulations McLeod will conduct investigations of 
security when requested to do so, but he will not initiate such investigations, 
nor will he make the final recommendations (editorial in Baltimore Sun). 

March 3, 1954: “Mr. McLeod has acted as a combination of jailer and purity 
committee, and his partisan Lincoln Day appearances have shown him to be 
totally unfitted for the job of hiring and firing State Department employees” 
(editorial in Washington Post). (For account of partisan speeches, see Hatch 
Act violation, below. ) 

March 5, 1954: Washington Star wrote McLeod asking him if he would con- 
tinue in his job through his authority cut as he had previously stated that secu- 
rity and personnel functions were inseparable. McLeod replied with one word, 
“Yes” (Washington Star). 

McCarthy said he would demand an explanation on cut in authority from 
Dulles. President Eisenhower replied that department heads were responsible 
to the President and to no one else (ibid.). 

March 5, 1954: McLeod won his fight to hire and fire his staff, independent 
of civil-service regulations. More than 150 employees in McLeod’s security unit 
transferred from civil-service status to schedule A. CSC gave no reason for its 
reversal (Washington Times-Herald). 
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March 18, 1954: New authority over his security officers “in effect, gives Mc- 
Leod his own little FBI inside the State Department” (editorial, Milwaukee 
Journal). 

“Maybe McLeod can’t fire a career man personally, but he can harry him to 
death with probing by men McLeod alone selects” (ibid.). 

July 12, 1954: Wailes resigned to return to the Foreign Service. Since he 
took over personnel from McLeod, there have been “persistent reports that 
McLeod continued to wield great power and influence in that field and that 
Wailes was unhappy about this.” Wailes’ job given to Isaac W. Carpenter, Jr., 
Republican, chairman of the board of Carpenter Paper Co. (The Courier- 
Journal). 

June 13, 1954: “The President has always insisted that his deeds would loom 
larger than his words. Friday’s deed was the President’s acceptance of the 
resignation of Assistant Secretary of State Edward T. Wailes. It reduces many 
brave words, stern proclamations, and indignant grimaces to nothing.” The 
struggle between Wailes and McLeod has been an open Washington secret for 
months, it was symbolic of the struggle between the President and McCarthy 
(editorial, New York Post). 

Alsops revealed a few days ago that McLeod is preparing another phony total 
of ousted State Department security risks (ibid). 

“It is already a national scandal that not a single fledgling Foreign Service 
officer has been recruited by the State Department for 2 years.” As the Alsops 
pointed out, “this is quite literally as though the Army had become so despised 
that no self-respecting man would accept a second lieutenant’s commission as 
a Regular officer” (ibid.). 

The President has handed McCarthy another unconditional surrender (ibid.). 

March 4, 1954: State Department announced appointment of a special com- 
mittee to advise Dulles on “measures necessary to increase the effectiveness” 
of the United States diplomatic service. Committee will be headed by 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown University, Providence, R. I. (Wash- 
ington Post). 

January 4, 1955: Dulles has taken from McLeod his authority over inspec- 
tions of United States missions abroad. This was the second move to reduce 
McLeod’s power “in line with recommendations last spring of a public com- 
mittee on personnel, headed by President Henry M. Wriston of Brown Univer- 
sity.” It was the Wriston Committee that recommended the previous cutting 
of authority (Washington Post and Times-Herald). 

The inspection powers given to Loy W. Henderson, veteran diplomat recently 
appointed Deputy Under Secretary of State (ibid.). 

McLeod has two areas of power left—security and consular affairs including 
supervision of passport and visa offices, the emergency relief program and offices 
of munitions control (ibid.). ' 


M’LEOD AND THE COMMUNITY CHEST 


October 7, 1953: McLeod issued instruction that any of the 1,142 employees in 
his charge who declined to contribute to chest campaign are to be ordered to 
report to him for personal interview. The chest considers this is carrying 
things too far. Chest spokesman said “we do not approve of the kind of co- 
ercion that is involved in this case” (Washington Star). 

October 8, 1954: McLeod, not so celebrated as Torquemada nor so fearful 
as Bluebeard, “but in his own orbit he has won some slight repute as a man not 
overly sentimental about sloughing off the State Department’s surplus hired 
hands. * * * A summons to his presence would have ominous overtone * * * 
solicitation had better not be left to security officers. Charity is not their forte” 
(editorial in Washington Post entitled “Charity Begins at Home”). 


[From Collier’s, July 9, 1954] 
WHAT PRICE SECURITY? 
By Charlotte Knight 
One of the major campaign pledges which helped sweep the present adminis- 


tration into power in Washington was the promise that it would clean out of 
Government all the spies, traitors, Communists, and fellow travelers who were 
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said to exist there in freighteniig, numbers—free to give away top secret and 
confidential documents, to formulate policies harmful to the national interest, 
and generally to carry out any orders of a foreign power. For a year and a 
half now, the Republicans have been translating that promise into action. 

I have just spent 2 months in’ Washington in a comprehensive study of the 
Eisenhower security program and its effect on the Government—nparticularly on 
the State Department, which for years has been under withering Republican fire 
as a nest of incompetents and subversives. Aware that I was treading on ex- 
plosive political ground, I interviewed scores of Officials and employees in every 
echelon of the State Department; Republicans and Democrats alike. 

I met with the people administering the security program and with many of 
the people directly affected by it.. Collier’s reporters abroad rounded out the 
picture by checking at our embassies and ministries in Europe and Asia, and 
sending their findings to me. 

The inescapable conclusion is ‘that the new security program—intended to 
previde maximum protection for the Nation’s secrets and for innocent Govern- 
ment workers as well—has been so often irresponsibly administered that it may 
have done more harm to the United States than to its enemies. Security has 
been tightened in certain respects—notably in the protection of classified docu- 
ments—but only at tremendous cost. 

Close observers of State for many years, including Democrats, agree that the 
Department needed a major overhaul, that there was a fair amount of dead- 
weight among its personnel, and that the new administration could find plenty 
of employees who had been dragging their feet too long. Like every Govern- 
ment department, State had its inefficient and incompetent workers. More than 
most departments, it was beset by a hodgepodge of administrative practices 
that badly needed cleaning up. “There hasn’t been good organization or disci- 
pline in the State Department since 1924, when Charles Evans Hughes was 
running it,” one insider told me. 

“But,” he added, “the employees here are, by and large, devoted and hard 
working—even dedicated. Many of them have turned down well-paying busi- 
ness offers because they felt they could contribute more to the general welfare 
by staying in the Government. To a greater extent than in any other agency 
except the Armed Forces, they are careerists—people of both parties who have 
always looked forward to spending their lives in Government. Now * * *%?” 

Now, I found, a shocking proportion of them are compeltely fed up. Their 
morale is shot. sSecause of the way the security program has been admin- 
istered, raw fear pervades all but the topmost levels—infecting even some of 
the security officials who created it. Hundreds of workers are disillusioned 
with Government service, dismayed at the trend toward conformity, discouraged 
and often downright disgusted with the practices employed in the name of 
security. ; 

Worst of all, the handling of foreign affairs in the field has—in the opinion 
of some of our foremost diplomats and former diplomats—been greatly 
damaged. 

One highly respected former ambassador told me: “We are witnessing today 
one of the most dangerous and un-American activities in our history. Sus- 
picion has supplanted trust: ‘You distrust me, I distrust you’ has become the 
prevailing attitude.” 

He added earnestly: “Be sure you label this accurately, for this something 
hideous and new in America.” 

The State Department is not the only agency affected, although the situation 
is probably at its worst there. “Today the morale of the Federal employee is 
at an alltime low.” Senator Olid. D, Johnston, Democrat of South Carolina, 
told the Senate. “Employees so plagued with fear that they hesitate even to 
repeat their own names cannot be performing their work efficiently. It is al- 
most impossible to ascertain the cost, the unnecesary waste of millions of dol- 
lars, created by this low morale.” 

How has this situation come about? 

There are three basic causes for the lowering of morale in the Government, 
all of them—in the State Department, at least—inextricably intermixed. The 
first was the change of administration from Democratic to Republican, with 
major job shakeups for the first time in 20 years. The second was a 20 percent 
“reduction in force” (called RIF around Washington )—an across-the-board cut 
in personnel decreed for economy reasons. Between the two, Government work- 
ers got the jitters; many weren’t sure from one day to the next whether their 
jobs were safe. 
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The third major cause of unrest was President Eisenhower’s Executive Order 
10450. 

Executive Order 10450, which a visitor to Washington hears mentioned con- 
stantly, is the Eisenhower security directive, supplanting the loyalty check set 
up by President Tiuman in 1947. The new.directive was intended to strengthen 
the machinery providing for the dismissal of security risks, and to protect those 
dismissed for talking too much or for other improprieties from being branded 
as disloyal. Under the old Truman program, it was felt, too many innocent 
individuals had suffered from the lack of such a precaution. 

“The whole key to the new order,” said Robert W. Minor, first assistant to the 
Deputy Attorney General, and the man credited with being 1045U’s ciief archi- 
tect, “is that a man can be a security risk without being disloyal; and 10450 
provides the means to get rid of him as expeditiously as possible—consistent 
with his rights.” 

The intent was admirable. But, in practice, 10450 has intensified precisely the 
injustices it was meant to prevent. 

In the State Department, all three job policies—the political shuffle, RIF, and 
the security program—were placed in the hands of one man, 40-year-old Robert 
Walter Scott McLeod, close friend of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, and former 
administrative assistant to Senator Styles Bridges, longtime State Department 
critic whose Appropriations Committee holds the Government’s purse strings. 
Congress created a new State Department Bureau of Security and Cousular 
Affairs—and, it is believed by many, Congress dictated the choice of Bridges’ 
aide, McLeod, as its administrator. It was a powerful post—and its importance 
was further enhanced by the Department when Personnel was added tv its 
functions. 

McLeod, by his own word, was brought in to “clean up the mess.” The first 
man in State Department history to be equipped with the twin clubs of person- 
nel and security (and possibly the last; he has now been deprived of personnel). 
McLeod lost no time in swinging them in all directions. 

“Congress wanted heads to roll,” McLeod told me, “and I let ’em roll. Blood 
in the streets and all that,” he added jokinely. “I asked the security office 
what cases they still had pending in their files. They gave me the names of 
‘untouchables,” people too high up or too prominent to fire. I said nonsense to 
all that, and we brought ’em hack fast and got rid of ’em. 

“I may have acted unwisely in some instances. Now that I’ve been here 
longer I don’t think I’d again order an ambassador quickly recalled and de- 
mand his resignation, as I did, without first checking upstairs.” 

To many people, McLeod seemed to draw: a thin, almost invisible line be- 
tween “security” and “jobs for Republicans.” He made no secret of his de- 
sire to sweep out as many of “the old Acheson crowd” as possible, and he 
apparently made little distinction between the holders of top policy jobs, who 
were fair game, and the rest of the State Department’s 11,000 employees, who 
had always thought they were nonpolitical workers protected by civil service. 
McLeod complained, in fact, that civil service regulations were hampering his 
efforts to find jobs for Republicans. In a speech before the American Legion, 
he said: 

“Sometimes it is extremely difficult, because of the Civil Service Act, the 
Veterans’ Preference Act, and the Foreign Service Act, to replace an indi- 
vidual whose viewpoint does not coincide with that of the Rpublican Party.” 

Around the Department he was heard on at least one occasion referring 
to those “civil-service slobs,” and he applied the term of derogation, “Acheson 
holdover,” so sweepingly that one Foreign Service officer with almost 25 years 
of service roared indignantly: “What does he mean, ‘Acheson holdover’? Dam- 
mit, I’m a Stimson holdover !” 


CAREER DIPLOMAT’S REPUTATION DAMAGED 


When President Eisenhower nominated career diplomat Charles FE. (Chip) 
Bohlen to be Ambassador to the U. S. 8.’ R.. McLeod opposed the appointment 
so vigorously that he actually went over the heads of his State Department 
superiors to protest, behind the scenes, to a key White House aid. The Senate 
held up confirmation of Bohlen, and the word got out on Capitol Hill thait there 
was derogatory information in Bohlen’s security file. The President and 
Secretary of State Dulles supported Bohlen to the hilt, and the Senate finally 
approved him, but not before his reputation had suffered. Months later, while 
engaged in research for this story, I learned that security had nothing to do 
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with McLeod’s position regarding Bohlen. He had merely felt that Bohlen was 
so closely allied with the policies of the Truman administration that he was a 
“public relations hazard.” 

McLeod’s ventures into politics reached a peak last February, when he 
made a series of highly partisan Lincoln Day political addresses around the 
country, touching off a roar of press and congressional protest that crossed 
party lines and earned him, according to reports, a regular top-sergeant-style 
“chewing out” from Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, the Under Secretary of State. 
(Smith later referred wryly to that mid-February period as “McLeod Week.” ) 

The effect of McLeod’s sweeping security and personnel policies within the 
Department has been almost incredible, a word I do not use lightly. 

For the first time on any assignment, I encountered not just a few, but lit- 
erally dozens of individuals who were afraid to be seen talking to a reporter. 
These officials, below the top executive level, often urged me to go away and 
find somebody else to question. “Look,” said one man, “I understand the prob- 
lem, and I wish I could talk to you. I think my information would help. 
But I’ve got 10 years in the Department now, and I hope to stay in. I just 
don’t dare take a chance.” 

Those who did consent to talk insisted on the safeguards of what could only 
be called clandestine arrangements: interviews away from the State Depart- 
ment, away from anyone who might be likely to report back that Mr. X was 
seen talking to a reporter. I discovered there was justification for such cau- 
tion. One day I had lunch at my hotel with one of McLeod’s severest critics. 
A few days later, I lunched with McLeod’s confidential secretary, who said, 
“Oh, by the way, five different people have called to say that you have been 
talking to —” and she named the man. 

There seemed to be an almost pathological fear of tapped telephone wires. 
And although security officers will go to great lengths to tell you (even before 
you ask them) that telephones in State are positively not tapped, it makes little 
difference so long as the prevailing feeling is that they are. 

The fear of wire taps extends even to State’s own medical department. Just 
before leaving Washington, I rang a doctor to check a point in connection with 
one of the medical criteria in 10450. I had hoped my question could be an- 
swered by phone, but the doctor requested that I come to his office. When I 
arrived, he guided me to another office farther down the hall, where we were 
joined by one of his colleagues. Then he explained: “It isn’t safe to discuss 
things over the phone.” 

Security officers themselves sometimes become victims of their own cloak- 
and-dagger routine. One day I rang one such officer at his office to request a 
routine appointment. He was plainly irritated. ‘For goodness’ sake,” he ad- 
monished, “I thought this was a matter for some discretion. I can’t possibly 
see you here. If you want to arrange an interview elsewhere, call me at my 
home. Please don’t call me here.” 

On another occasion, I announced to one of McLeod’s key aids that I would 
soon be returning to New York. He had been extremely cooperative, and as- 
sured me that if I needed any additional data I should feel free to ask him. 

“Fine,” I said. “I'll call you.” 

“No,” he said seriously. ‘Don‘t dothat. The phones aren’t safe.” 

“But I thought it was one of your jobs to make sure they were safe,” I said. 

“Long-distance is never safe. Write mea letter.” 

“O. K.,” I said, and turned to leave. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “You’d better not sign your name. Let’s work out 
something else.” 

So we decided on a suitable pseudonym, if and when I needed to communicate. 

Most shocking, the atmosphere of fear extends even to the home. I called 
the wife of a State official who is now overseas and asked if I might come out 
and check a couple of minor facts about him for accuracy. 

After I said I was writing a story, I could literally hear the fear come into 
her voice. I assured her that under no circumstances would I use her name, 
and begged again to see her for a few minutes. She reluctantly consented and 
I rode to her home in the suburbs outside Washington. When I arrived, I met 
a frightened woman. She pleaded with me to realize that her husband had 
been in the Department for many years, that his present position was possibly 
the only job a man with his experience could get, that they had several 
children, and wouldn’t I please understand that she couldn’t say anything 
to me at all? 
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I left at once, and started down the path. The door opened again and she 
suddenly ran after me. ‘Please,’ she implored, “will you please not tell anyone 
that you came to see me? You see, it could very well mean my husband’s job.” 

What’s everyone afraid of? 

They’re afraid, perhaps, that what happened to Dorsey Fisher—to cite just 
one example—may happen to them. 

Fisher, a Foreign Service officer with 24 years’ service, had been questioned 
and cleared in 1950 concerning allegations (some of them anonymous) involving 
people he had known in Mexico when he was information officer there. In 
March 1953, he was questioned on the same charges and—he thought—cleared. 
He was given a new appointment, as counselor of embassy in Jidda, Saudi 
Arabia, and prepared for it by taking inoculations, getting his orders, straight- 
ening out his travel tickets, and so on. 

Four hours before his ship was to weigh anchor in New York, Fisher received 
a frantic phone call from Washington, explaining that there had been a mistake 
and that he hadn’t been cleared after all. He was told to sit tight and await 
clearance. 

Six nerve-racking weeks later, Fisher was called back to Washington. 

“IT saw Robert Blank” (a pseudonym for one of McLeod’s security officers) 
“for several hours. We went over the whole business again. Blank explained, 
and I know honestly, that cases under recent procedure are being decided very 
predominantly against the officers concerned, so that I could make up my 
mind to resign or let the case go through the full process and end in dismissal.” 

Fisher resigned. The quotation above is from his diary; afflicted with a long- 
time cardiac condition, he died of a heart attack a few months later. Today 
his friends are convinced that the security ordeal killed him; he had expressed 
fear that it would. That can never be proved one way or the other; the im- 
portant fact is that people believe it, and are afraid. 

They are also afraid of something else, which Fisher mentioned in a letter 
shortly before his death. “What took the heart out of me above all,” he 
wrote, “was to find that everything in the way of work, devotion, and intelli- 
gence I had put into the service for 24 years, and the fact that office after 
office abroad had praised the job I’d done, was now regarded as completeiy 
irrelevant. They do not weigh against the most astonishing collection of ru- 
mors, allegations, and mystifications.” 

In addition to such disheartening personal experiences, there have been other 
reasons for uneasiness. The recent “numbers game” which aroused such a 
furor in Washington (with some Republicans claiming that all those dismissed 
under 10450 were subversives, when in fact only a small percentage were even 
remotely open to such a charge) has made it clear that the original intent 
of the order has been grossly distorted. The individual has received less 
protection from irresponsible charges than ever before. Many an employee 
separated from Government as a security risk simply because he has relatives 
behind the Iron Curtain (and could conceivably be vulnerable to Red black- 
mailers) has found that outside the Government the general belief is that 
all security risks fired from State are Communists or homosexuals, or both. 

One result has been that some employees (possibly including some Demo- 
crats) who had been thinking of quitting for personal reasons have stayed on 
because they don’t dare leave. A man with 8 years in the Department said: “I 
left a job with an oil company because I had a real interest in the people and 
customs of a certain part of Asia and I wanted to put this curiosity at the 
service of my country. Now my years in State are actually held against me. 
Suppose I apply for a job in private industry. Resigned from the State De- 
partment? Why, they’d say, he must be a Commie, or at least a sexual deviate.” 

Absurd? Not at all. I heard of a man who resigned not long ago and applied 
for a job in a business organization. His prospective employers agreed that 
he was well qualified, but offered to hire him only on one condition: if the State 
Department would reemploy him, for just a month, to remove any onus that 
might be attached to his resignation. 

In part, the trouble with the security program is inherent in Executive Order 
10450; in part it’s the result of the way the order has been administered. 

Under 10450, a Government employee in a “sensitive” position—a term which 
embraces everyone in State—may be dismissed for a number of obvious security 
reasons with which there can be no quarrel. Originally outlined in President 
Truman’s Executive Order 9835, the predecessor to 10450, they include such acts 
as sabotage, treason, espionage, Communist activity, disclosure of secret data, 
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and soon. Where there’s evidence of such activity, the investigation is handled 
by the FBI. 

But 10450 also added a list of “suitability” criteria not involving subversive 
actions, some of them so loosely worded that almost anyone could become en- 
snarled in them, A man may now be fired, in the words of the order, for: 

“Any behavior, activities or associations which tend to show that the individual 
is not reliable or trustworthy; any deliberate misrepresentatious, falsifications, 
or omissions of material facts; any criminal, infamous, dishonest, immoral or 
notoriously disgraceful conduct, habitual use of intoxicants to excess, drug 
addiction, or sexual perversion; an adjudication of insanity, or treatment for 
serious mental or neurological disorder without satisfactory evidence of cure; 
any facts which furnish reason to believe that the indiyidual may be subjected 
to coercion, influence or pressure which may cause him to act contrary to the 
best interests of national security.” 

The principle of guilt by association was thus made a part of the official stand- 
ards for judging a security risk. Even the security program’s loudest critics 
acknowledge that a lifetime of association with proved spies (or the equivalent) 
would be a clear indication of untrustworthiness. But, they say, the principle is 
carried much further than that. I heard of at least one worker whose own file 
was absolutely devoid of derogatory information but who had to resign any- 
how—because the man who had hired him had come under suspicion. 

When you ask McLeod's staff what standards they use to judge guilt by asso- 
ciation, they have a ready answer (I heard it half a dozen times): “We don’t 
have to prove a man isa duck. If he waddles like a duck, quacks like a duck and 
associates with ducks, that’s enough.” 


MR. DULLES’ DISCONCERTING DEMAND 


Other areas of 10450 also are open to wide interpretation. Scott McLeod 
told me that, when Secretary Dulles first read 10450, he called in the security 
administrator and, as McLeod walked in the door, snapped: “McLeod, define 
‘immorality’ !” 

“} can't, sir.” said McLeod. 

“Tnen I suggest you cut this provision out.” 

Since the Presidential order had already gone out to other departments, the 
word was permitted to remain—along with other words and phrases which all 
but defied definition. 

“How do you decide,” asked one man, “what constitutes ‘excessive drinking’? 
At what number of drinks do you draw the line? If you forgot to list on your 
employment form an arrest for a minor traffic accident in 1937, who decides 
whether it was a ‘deliberate’ omission?” 

In the State Department, the basic decision is made by a group of evaluators 
working under McLeod. They check through what Dorsey Fisher called the 
“rumors, allegations, and mystifications” in the individual security files and 
recommend suspension if the information strikes them as sufficiently damaging. 
Theoretically, such a recommendation is always thoroughly reviewed before 
being acted on—clear up to the Secretary himself. Actually, the staggering 
number of investigations and reinvestigations made necessary by 10450 would 
make it physically impossible for any one man—McLeod or Secretary Dulles or 
anyone else—to delve into every scrap of derogatory information read by the 
original evaluator. (An exception was the personal review by Dulles of the 
2,000-page dossier on veteran career diplomat John Paton Davies, who has been 
cleared § times, yet has had to go through the mill again.) 

Since last October, McLeod's chief security aide has been Dennis A. Flinn, a 
Foreign Service officer with a wide investigative and intelligence background, 
including 8 years as an FBI agent. Flinn assured me that evaluators’ reports 
are carefully checked by senior evaluators and by himself, and sent back if 
there seems to be any question. But Flinn added a significant qualification: 
“If, on the other hand, it’s a clear-cut case for suspension or clearance, I sign 
the recommendation.” 

Obviously, an untrained, inexperienced, over worked evaluator could easily 
make a clear-cut case where none actually exists. And not all Flinn’s evalu- 
ators are as well trained—or as numerous—as he’d like. 

One of Flinn’s predecessors under McLeod, confronted with the enormous 
task of investigation and reinvestigation imposed by 10450, is reported to have 
told his staff: “If you’ve got any friends or acquaintances we could hire, send 
’em in—even if they can just walk and talk.” 
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“It was a bad situation,” admitted one of McLeod’s assistants. “How can 
you make a proper investigation if you’ve never had any training? It was the 
blind leading the blind—investigations and evaluations, both being made by 
inexperienced people.” 

When Flinn took over last October, he says the security office was only two- 
thirds staffed—and he still feels he hasn’t enough qualified evaluators. He be- 
lieves evaluators should have a college degree, preferably in law, and several 
years of investigative experience. At present, his 12 evaluators include only 7 
with law degrees—plus 1 who never went to college, 2 who didn’t finish, 1 who 
has had no previous investigative experience, and 3 who have had less than 1 
year’s experience in evaluation. 

It was such a staff which, in the 7 months between the time 10450 went into 
effect and the end of last year, accounted for the separation of 193 “security 
risks” in State—1 of whom was a suspected, but unproved, subversive. 

By all odds the most bitterly criticized aspect of the present security pro- 
cedure is that it is not necessary to prove a man guilty before recommending 
has said in a number of public speeches, “is to feel that there is some analogy 
exists. The entire burden of proof rests with the accused. 

McLeod has defended this reversal of the time-honored tradition that under 
democracy any man is innocent until proved guilty. “The common error,” he 
has said in a number of public speeches, “is to feel that there is some analogy 
between the security system and the judicial system.” The present theory— 
based on statements made by several Supreme Court Justices over the years— 
is that “Government employment is not a right, but a privilege’ and that the 
Government is entitled to withhold the privilege from anyone it chooses, 

Very often, for economic reasons, a man cannot afford to fight for this privi- 
lege (or his reputation). There is, to be sure, an elaborate procedure designed 
to protect the rights of the individual. But it is so cumbersome, so time- 
consuming, and in the end so financially costly that very few Government work- 
ers can avail themselves of it. Consequently, the resignations are absurdly high 
in proportion to the number dismissed. 

Take a typical example: Joe Jones suddenly finds himself suspended without 
pay—and without notice. If he chooses to go through the appeal routine, he is 
given a written statement of charges, to which he may repiy within 30 days. 
During that month, he must try to gather enough evidence to disprove these 
charges—and, if he can afford it, he gets a lnwyer. If he has served abroad (and 
many in State are Foreign Service officers), lengthy depositions must be obtained 
from individuals outside the United States. In one case, the cost of obtaining 
such depositions alone was $1,500. 

If Jones’ written reply doesn’t satisfy security officers, he is notified that his 
job is to be terminated. Weeks may have elapsed since his suspension—and in 
the meantime Jones has had no income. But if he and his wife, after counting 
their savings once more, decide they can hang on a little while longer, Jones 
announces that he wants to appeal before the hearing board—a panel of three 
Government workers from other agencies, taken from civil-service rosters. Jones 
and his lawyer prepare their defense, which very often includes bringing char- 
acter witnesses from great distances—at Jones’ expense. 

Months go by and Jones is still waiting for his hearing. We wants to clear his 
name—-but finally there comes a point where this natural desire must give way 
before mounting necessity to earn a living. Soon Jones may reach the point 
where proving his innocence becomes a luxury he cannot afford. 

As of the time I arrived in Washington, not one security case in State had 
gone through the full appeals procedure under 10450. Only in the last few weeks 
have any hearing boards been called; five were convened in the late spring to 
make recommendations to Secretary Dulles on various cases, including that of 
John Paton Davies. 

Knowing the cards stacked against them, the long months without pay, the 
anxiety of prolonged waiting, the excessive costs involved where the whole 
burden of proof falls on the accused, most State employees charged with being 
security risks quietly resign at the outset. 

As one Department employee after another has gone down vhe security chute, 
those who remain have become more and more frightened—and less efficient. 
State Department morale had already heen hard hit by the security hearings held 
by Senator McCarthy’s subcommittee just before McLeod took over (they stopped, 
significantly, soon afterward). 
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It was reported in the New York Times that during the McCarthy hearings the 
head of one office said his staff ‘““‘was able to do only about one-half its normal 
output of work,” and another was said to have confided to a friend, “I am 
engaged in an intense effort to fade into the wallpaper.” 


THE CASE OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The worst damage caused by McCarthy and the subsequent 10450 security 
program was done to the Foreign Service. 

The Foreign Service is an independent agency within the Department. Its 
members are chosen under a non-civil-service set of regulations and they must 
meet stringent requirements—including rigorous examinations and training. 
The service is a small, proud, intensely fraternal corps, not unlike the Marine 
Corps in many respects. Its 1,285 members, diplomatic officers at the American 
posts and missions around the world, are jealous of their reputations; what 
happens to any one of them is felt throughout the entire Service, from the big 
European Embassies to the remotest Asian outposts. 

The Bohlen incident, which occurred shortly after McLeod became Security 
Administrator, shocked and disheartened them. What happened next—the 
hasty summons from overseas posts of one Foreign Service officer after another 
for security interrogation in Washington, and, with rare exceptions, their sub- 
sequent failure to return—plunged those who remained into a state approaching 
utter despair. 

“T had a long talk with the Ambassador,” wrote one of Collier’s correspond- 
ents from a European capital. “He said that McLeod’s antics are making us 
look like fools to people abroad. I got the impression that a foreign diplomat 
talks to one of our representatives now as if he half expects him to be gone 
tomorrow.” 

Among many Foreign Service officers, the impression grew that it wasn’t safe 
to report the truth to Washington about any foreign situation when the truth 
didn’t jibe with the preconceived notions of the people in Washington. 

“The young Foreign Service officer now is up against it,” a State Department 
official told me. “He knows what the views are at headquarters. Suppose he 
comes up against information that is contrary to those views. To play it safe, 
he tones down what he sends in, so he can’t possibly be accused of being in 
sympathy with the wrong side.” 

Another man said: “Part of our job when we go abroad is to keep in touch 
with the opposition party, as well as with the party in power. Sometimes—in 
fact, most of the time—the opposition is a left-wing group. Because they are 
the opposition, and because it isn’t wise to let local officials see you talking to 
them, most such meetings are handled with some secrecy, usually at night. 

“Can you imagine what some inexperienced evaluator with no knowledge of 
foreign affairs would make of those nocturnal meetings a few years later?” 

A counselor of Embassy in one overseas capital stated the situation baldly. 
“Some reports,” he said, “are being written so as not to give an accurate pic- 
ture of conditions, but rather to keep the man writing the report in the 
clear ***” 

The fate of Foreign Service officers who served in China jolted the rest of 
the Service. Almost everybody who had anything to do with China before it 
went Communist has now been completely discredited. Today nobody wants 
the same to happen to him. 

One Collier’s correspondent heard of a diplomat who was offered an excellent 
post last year in a troubled southeast Asian country. Although he was ex- 
ceptionally well qualified for the job (he spoke a number of oriental languages 
and had spent years in the Far East, he turned it down cold. In effect, he 
argued this way: 

“If we lose that country to the Communists, as we may, I don’t want it on 
my record that I served there. Why should I risk my career trying to con- 
vince McLeod and McCarthy that it wasn’t entirely my fault? The best I 
could hope for would be the fight of my life just to prove I was a loyal Ameri- 
can—and then, oblivion. No, thanks.” 

When Collier’s reporter was told that story, he said, “But an officer in the 
Army couldn’t turn down a tough assignment just because victory isn’t 
guaranteed.” 

“You're right,” said his informant. “But that’s the Army. Someone in 
the Foreign Service who’s been connected with a losing battle against com- 
munism, whatever the odds, is lucky if he isn’t charged with treason.” 
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Even the future of the Foreign Service—whatever remedial action might 
be taken for present ills—seems to have been threatened. Here are two al- 
most identical quotes from college professors: “I find it almost impossible 
to interest able seniors in a Foreign Service career. They prefer to go to the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which few considered: before, because it stood up 
for its own people”’—that is, when it was under attack by Senator McCarthy. 
The second quote: “It is becoming steadily more difficult to draw able men into 
Government service * * * I can interest students in the CIA, which stood 
firm against attack, but not in the Foreign Service.” 

Last January 17, the sad state of the Foreign Service was suddenly ex- 
posed to light by five of its most distinguished former members, in a strongly 
worded letter to the New York Times. The five men—former diplomats Nor- 
man Armour, Robert Woods Bliss, Joseph C. Grew, William Phillips, and G. 
Howland Shaw—referred to the attacks on Foreign Service officers, then de- 
clared: 

“With rare exceptions, the justification for these attacks has been so flimsy 
as to have no standing in a court of law or in the mind of any individual 
capable of differentiating repeated accusation from even a reasonable presump- 
tion of guilt. Nevertheless, these attacks have had sinister results. 

“The conclusion has become inescapable, for instance, that a Foreign Service 
officer who reports on persons and events to the very best of his ability, and 
who makes recommendations which at the time he conscientiously believes to be 
in the best interest of the United States, may subsequently find his loyalty and 
integrity challenged, and may even be forced out of the service and discredited 
forever as a private citizen after many years of distinguished service. A pre- 
mium, therefore, has been put upon reporting and upon recommendations which 
are ambiguously stated or so cautiously set forth as to be deceiving. When 
any such tendency begins its insidious work, it is not long before accuracy and 
initiative have been sacrificed to acceptability and conformity. The ultimate 
result is a threat to national security.” 





A QUESTION JUSTIFIED BY CIRCUMSTANCES 


They added that under the circumstances it seemed fair to ask “whether we 
are not laying the foundations of a Foreign Service competent to serve a totali- 
tarian government rather than the Government of the United States as we have 
heretofore known it.” 

The response to the letter came fast and hard. Letters of endorsement 
poured in to the five signers from Foreign Service officers (from Ambassadors 
down) in every corner of the world. More important, the letter to the Times— 
having been signed by 2 former Under Secretaries, 2 former Assistant Secretaries, 
and a one-time Ambassador—was read within the Department at top levels which 
had previously been inclined to pay little attention to reports of low morale. 

Few Secretaries of State have stepped into the job at a more difficult time 
than John Foster Dulles did when he assumed his duties a year and a half ago. 
Preoccupied with a seemingly endless series of foreign problems, Dulles had 
little time in which either to learn about, or to be concerned with, the welfare 
of the people serving under him. As it was once conceded to newsmen, the 
very topmost officials seldom get an opportunity to talk to anyone but other top 
officials. As a result, many State executives seemed convinced that everything 
was fine at the lower levels. One consequence of this attitude was a series of 
public statements on morale that probably hurt morale as much as anything 
could. 

Secretary of State Dulles has said that morale in State is high. 

Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, the Under Secretary, assured me personally that 
morale in the department is good. 

Scott McLeod has been quoted in print as saying morale is high. 

Everybody in the State Department security office, to a man, insists morale 
is high. 

I argued the point with McLeod. How did he know morale was good? I 
asked. 

“Well,” he said, “the Secretary said it is high. What more do you want?” 

‘arlier, some newsmen had asked how he justified his statement about 
morale, in view of the letter from the five diplomats. ‘These guys are on the 
outside now,” he explained. “They didn’t come and ask me, or Bedell Smith, 
or (Under Secretary) Don Lourie about morale.” 
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I spoke to Robert Cartwright; McLeod’s very capable Deputy Administrator, 
who, like McLeod, is a former FBI agent. 

“You hear a lot about fear,” he said. “I have had no feeling of fear. I 
don’t know anyone who’s afraid—except possibly those who have reason to 
be * * * like the felon who is apprehensive about being caught. I think the 
whole thing is terribly overdone.” 

Finally, I saw George Wilson, formerly Senator William F. Knowland’s 
right-hand man, later McLeod’s Chief of Personnel. “All this fear business is 
simply self-induced hysteria, in my opinion,” he said. “Anyway, the farther 
you get away from Washington, the better morale always is.” 

About as far from Washington as you can get, in the remote Foreign Service 
outposts, career diplomats were writing letters like this to colleagues in the 
United States: 

“We have had the distinct feeling that we were not considered worth defend- 
ing, and that perhaps the work of the Foreign Service is no longer thought 
to be as high a calling as we imagined it to be.” (Foreign Service personnel, 
like other State Department personnel, come under the supervision of George 
Wilson. ) 

Wrote another: “Won’t you please try to catch the Secretary in one of his 
less busy moments and convince him that his own personal intervention on 
behalf of his Department is now required? * * * Without mentioning my own 
feelings, I must say that wherever I travel these days I find a nearly unanimous 
feeling that there is little hope for us because the head of the family is not 
fighting for us * * *.” 

OPINIONS DIFFERED ON MORALE 


Thus, while the Secretary and his immediate subordinates were insisting that 
morale was fine, the people whose morale was involved (including at least 185 
Foreign Service officers, by actual count of letters sent to Americans from 
abroad and individuals interviewed overseas by Collier’s reporters) were plead- 
ing to be heard on the subject of their own fear and dismay. 

Last March, Secretary Dulles acted. He separated Scott McLeod’s jobs, leav- 
ing him with Security and Consular Affairs, but removing Personnel from his 
jurisdiction. Not long afterward, Dulles announced the formation of the 
Secretary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel (called the Wriston Com- 
mittee, after its chairman, Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown Univer- 
sity) and said that one of its tasks would be to study “requirements to increase 
public confidence and fortify personnel morale.” 

McLeod frankly smarted over what he felt was a demotion. He told me: 

“T didn’t know anything about it until the day after Secretary Dulles left for 
the Inter-American Conference in Caracas. When he returned I went directly 
to his office and said, ‘Are you mad at me? If so, I'll go quietly.” He assured 
me that was not the case, but now that most of the security cases had been 
handled, my job could be described as a change in mission: from cleanup to 
checkup. At least, that’s the way we planned to present it at his next press 
conference. But nohody asked.” 

“Nevertheless,” McLeod said, getting back to his clipped wings, “I think they 
should at least have shown Congress the courtesy of discussing this with the 
committees concerned before just bluntly coming out with an announcement.” 

McLeod disclosed that he had insisted on having control over personnel poll- 
cies before he would consent to run the security program. “If you're going to 
clean up a mess,” he said, “I think Personnel is the big broom in the cleanup. 
There’s a lot of mess here that isn’t due to security alone. There are people 
who aren’t sympathetic with Eisenhower’s policies, for instance. Obviously, the 
only way you can correct that situation is to have authority over personnel.” 

McLeod was bitter over the press attacks which had characterized his first 
year in office. He spoke of an “inspired, planned campaign to ‘get’ me,” and 
added: “Don’t let anybody kid you. The ADA (Americans for Democratic 
Action) are calling the shots on this campaign.” 

Certainly the State Department security picture under McLeod has not been 
so black as a few people have painted it. Even many of his critics will admit 
that the security situation in State in the years preceding the present adminis- 
tration was long overdue for a general tightening up, and that McLeod’s staff 
has at least accomplished that. 

It is easy for a reporter to find numerous examples of bad, or careless, se- 
curity practices in the past—including a secret cable that was once found on 
the floor of Washington’s Union Station (how it got there nobody knows to this 
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day), confidential papers left in open desks overnight, safes frequently left 
unlocked—and so on. 

“A potential enemy in those days didn’t need a high-level spy,’’ admitted one 
former State official. “By giving some charwoman 10 bucks to bring him what 
she could find lying around loose, an agent could have made quite a haul almost 
any time.” 

Serious though these flaws were, however, they. are chalked up to general ad- 
ministrative laxity (for years one of State's greatest overall weaknesses), and 
to the inherent carelessness of the average American—who, until fairly re- 
cently, has never been very espionage-conscious—rather than to a calculated 
attempt on the part of anybody to allow “traitors free run” (McLeod’s words) 
in the Department. 

A major handicap of previous administrations was a scarcity of trained, 
experienced security personnel. Low standards, poor salaries, and lack of 
inspired leadership did not make it easy to attract men of talent and training. 

“Many really competent security officers—and there are few good ones any- 
where—left to find something better,” said one departee. “Ex-FBI men who 
ended up in State’s security office nearly went ‘nuts’ with the slipshod way 
things were run. Security became a sort of waiting room for people looking for 
other jobs.” 

Said another: “Some of the goings on in Security were strictly comic-opera: 
serious investigations conducted by telephone, evaluations made on people’s 
eases (and whole futures) by untrained guys, some of ’em just kids who'd 
worked up from clerks and had no previous investigative experience. There 
were no training courses, no manuals, not even proper guidance.” 

It is to McLeod's credit that many internal ills within the security shop are 
being corrected as fast as time, congressional appropriations and the recruiting 
of veteran security personnel will permit. Tighter administration, improved 
filing and index systems, training and stricter disciplinary measures for infrac- 
tions have resulted in a better physical security throughout all the Department’s 
domestic and overseas installations. 

In almost every public speech, McLeod is fond of citing one case in point: 
“We have a Marine guard system at our overseas missions,” he explains. “The 
Marines go around at night to make sure that everything is locked up. I was 
astonished when I got a report from one geographic area sometime last year 
that there had been 235 individual security violations in that one area in 1 
month. Documents left lying on the desks. Safes left unlocked. 

“T wanted to know who were the people involved, how often they were 
involved,” he continues. ‘Well, there was no information on that. None what- 
soever. So we started a system of security-violation forms. Now a copy is 
attached to the personnel file of the officer * * * After we started having a 
regular report on security violations, the number went down from 223 in a 
month to 15.” 


, 


LAUNCHING A “CRASH” PROGRAM 


Prodded by the White House and the Attorney General's Office to finish the 
initial cleanup under 10450 by June 30 of this year, State was forced to borrow 
100 investigators from the Civil Service Commission this spring and launch into 
a “crash” program to meet the deadline—when all investigations or reinvestiga- 
tions of the 11,000 employees were supposed to be completed. I asked McLeod 
if he could assure the President that the job was all wrapped up. He prudently 
replied that it was “substantially” finished. “Security is never entirely finished,” 
he said. “The day I say it’s finished, the next day we'll find a spy.” 

Just how well is the Government equipped to find a spy under the present 
security setup? 

I consulted counterespionage specialists who presumably would know. They 
expressed. serious reservations about the ability of any security program built 
around Executive Order 10450 to stop a really determined and expert enemy 
agent. More than likely, they said, 10450 would merely alert him to the obvious 
pitfalls. 

One of McLeod's consultants, a retired FBI inspector of 30 years’ experience, 
told me a spy wouldn’t have a chance of penetrating State now. But MeLevd 
himself gave a somewhat contrary impression in secret testimony before a 
House Appropriations Subcommittee last January 25. He was asked whether 
the Department’s present investigative procedure would have turned up Alger 
Hiss, sent to prison for having lied about his connections with an espionage 
ring. He said that it would not. 
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There is even a certain amount of confusion over what security risks 
McLeod's office has turned up. 

During the big “numbers game” row there was talk of 534 security risks found 
in State, then 590. Demoecrats.and the press clamored for a breakdown: 
precisely how many had been fired as subversive and how many for !ess sis- 
nificant reasons? “I don’t think the people are concerned with any breakdown,” 
said Scott McLeod. “They don’t cure if they were drunks, perverts, or Com- 
munists—they just want us to get rid of them.” 

Nevertheless, the newspapers—including Republican journals—demanded the 
figures, and finally Civil Service Commissioner Philip Young supplied them 
to the House Civil Service Committee. For State, the figure of 590 shrank to 
117 security-risk separations under 10450, of whom no less than 112 had re 
signed. 

Shortly afterward, McLeed ealled in his chief of security, Dennis Flinn, and 
said that if they were going to play the numbers game they'd better get some 
figures they could stick to. Flinn and his staff reviewed their files again, and 
came up with the latest figures: 309 security risks separated from State for 
all causes in 1953 (including 148 whose files contained derogatory information 
concerning alleged Communist associations or activities). Of the 309, 193 have 
been separated since 10450 went into effect, including 1 suspected subversive. 

On January 25, Under Secretary Smith testified before a House committee 
that “no Communists had been found in the State Department” and that as 
far as he knew there had never been any Communists there with the exception 
of Alger Hiss and a minor official fired long ago. 

On February 10, 2 weeks later, McLeod told a Lincoln Day rally at Worland, 
Wyo.: “In the 20 years from 1933 to 1953, traitors had free run in high 
places and in low. It is not for me to tell you why—it is up to those who per- 
mitted it to tell you why. I wish they would. I wish they would stop squalling 
‘smear’ and stand up like men and offer an explanation if they can * * *” 

One month later, McLeod was asked by House Members whether he had found 
fewer or more people with subversive tendencies than he had expected to find 
when he assumed office. He conceded: “I think I have found fewer than I 
expected to find.” 

Said one Washington newsman: “Sure, many of the adverse press stories 
about Scotty are ‘inspired.’ He inspires 'em.” 

As an additional indication that not only the left-wing papers have found 
fault with McLeod, there is the reaction met by Morehead Patterson, a promi- 
nent businessman and member of the Wriston Committee, when he held a 
private conference some weeks ago with 15 Washington newsmen long familiar 
with the internal problems of State. Patterson explained that he’d been named 
head of a subcommittee to concentrate on the morale problem and that he 
would appreciate concrete suggestions from the reporters. All 15—inecluding 
representatives of so-called right-wing papers—recommended unanimously that 
the very first act should be to fire McLeod. 


OUSTER WOULDN'T SOLVE PROBLEM 


Patterson made no commitment and it is not known whether the suggestion 
was seriously considered. But it is probably safe to assume that before their 
study was completed the members of the Wriston Committee realized that al- 
though McLeod's ouster might cause rejoicing in certain quarters, it would 
certainly not alone solve the problem. In the end, the Wriston Committee con- 
fined its recommendations almost exclusively to administrative matters. 

“In the final analysis,” one State official commented, “McLeod and Executive 
Order 10450 and all the other aspects of the security ruckus are manifestations 
of a nationwide emotional phenomenon which can’t be solved by a single com- 
mittee of citizens, nor by the firing of one man. 

“While it lasts, all we in the Department can do is try to hang on—and hope 
that the evaluators succeed in picking the truth out of the stuff supplied by the 
informers, malcontents and the paranoids suffering from persecution com- 
nex” 

I might have thought his last sentence was greatly exaggerated had I not 
come across Mrs. Sue Clegg in the course of my research in State. From time 
to time I kept hearing about a woman employee who had gone to the home of 
Secretarv Dulles one weekend, rung his doorbell. and handed him a long list of 
Communists who were in her office—a list which she later sent to the security 
office. 
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I decided to get the facts firsthand, if possible. I phoned Mrs. Clegg, a clerk- 
stenographer, and asked to see her. She came to my hotel, armed with a brief- 
ease full of typed memoranda, correspondence and photostats concerning her 
case, and spent the next half day trying to convince me “they” were “out to get 
rid of her.” 

Who were “they”? Her bosses, of course—all those Communists and fellow 
travelers who hated her for her own efforts to fight communism, and who re- 
sented her for not taking all their orders. ‘Typical,’ she said, “of the sacrosanct 
hierarchy of Communist officials, who can say: ‘I’m your boss. You're to do 
as I say.’” 

REASONS GIVEN FOR DISMISSAL 


Mrs. Clegg produced the most recent insult: official notice from the chief of 
the Personnel Operations Division concerning her proposed removal (which oc- 
curred some weeks later), for reasons stated in writing. The personnel officer 
alleged instance after instance of Mrs. Clegg’s refusal to follow proper channels, 
of an insolent and uncooperative attitude toward her supervisors, and of many 
acts of clear insubordination. 

“These are simply excuses to get rid of me,” said Mrs. Clegg, who then went 
on to relate the “ill treatment” she had received from one of her former bosses. 
It appears that, in accordance with the standard Washington custom, he had 
been in the habit of asking one of the stenographers to bring him coffee from 
the cafeteria. Mrs. Clegg felt this chore was too time-consuming; she an- 
nounced that she would no longer bring coffee to him. There followed an argu- 
ment, with Mrs. Clegg making so much of a fuss that the man sent a memo to her 
personnel supervisor, pointing out that her continued difficulty with the staff 
seemed to “stem from her failure to face the fact, which apparently is unpleas- 
ant to her, that her position is only that of stenographer. * * *” 

Mrs. Clegg made a copy of the memo, and then decided the time had come 
to take action. That day, she typed a formal letter on an official State Depart- 
ment letterhead to Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., requesting that the 
FBI inquire into the background of the man with whom she’d had the dispute 
(Mrs. Clegg gave me a copy of the letter). Later in the day, she sent a tele- 
gram to the Attorney General advising him that the situation was urgent and 
that she needed help. 

Mrs. Clegg didn’t say what the outcome had been. I guessed that there had 
been none. 

“Can you tell me about your visit to Secretary Dulles’ home?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said eagerly. “That was a day I shall never forget. Before 
I brought him the scroll, I took a day of my annual leave; I spent the whole 
day in our Department library, checking through the official Biographical Regis- 
ters. Then I went home that night and stayed up very late copying down on 
a long scroll a list of names of the people I believe to be Communists.” 

“But why a scroll?” IT asked. “Why not just regular paper?” 

“T didn’t have any in the house so I had to use shelf paper,” she said. “I 
used a strip about a yard long, and when I was through I rolled it up in scroll 
form. It was imperative that the Secretary get it at once.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, the Secretary was to address one of the congressional committees on 
Monday morning and I felt it important that he should be warned in advance 
that the material on which his testimony was to be based had been prepared 
by these Communists in my section.” 

“What evidence did you have that they were Communists?” I pressed. 

“Well, I suppose you'd call it evidence through deductive reasoning.” 

“Could you be more explicit ?” 

“As I told you, I spent hours looking through the Biographical Registers. - I 
checked off all the people in my section, what years they were in State, and so on, 
and then I looked up the exact period that Alger Hiss had been there. Natur- 
ally, everyone who was there with, or under, Hiss was in a position to be influ- 
enced by him, so those names went down on my scroll. Besides, most of them 
had favored the International Trade Organization and the lowering of United 
States tariffs. 

“I made three copies of the scrolls—one for Secretary Dulles, one for the Chief 
of Security, and I kept the third,’ continued Mrs. Clegg. “I didn’t finish it the 
way I wanted it until 3:30 Saturday afternoon. Then I dresse in my best b'ack 
suit, for I sort of hoped that Mr. Dulles might invite me in to have tea to diseuss 
this issue with him. 
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“Anyway,” she said, “I grabbed the first cab I could and drove over to the 
Secrecuary s house. I rang the bell. The Dulles’ car was by the door and it 
seems thev were leaving for a reception, so I gave the scroll to the butler and 
told him that it was urgent and that the Secretary must have it personally. No, 
I wasn’t asked for tea. 

“Then on Monday, I took annual leave again and took a cab over to the security 
office, and gave the names to an official there.” 


DIAGNOSED AS A PARANOIAC 


Later, when she received the charges against her, Mrs. Clegg typed up a 24- 
page reply and sent it to the personnel office. She furnished me with a copy. 
In it she describes with astonishing frankness several examinations by the State 
Department’s psychiatrist, Dr. James P. Scanlon, who, it seems, had diagnosed 
Mrs. Clegg as a paranoiac. At one point, Mrs. Clegg writes: 

“Dr. L———— (her own physician) told me that Dr. Scanlon’s report on my 
condition as he diagnosed it had so alarmed him that he had telephoned my 
stepdaughter to he!p in finding my husband. * * * Dr, Scanlon had advised him 
that I was suffering from paranoia.” 

Mrs. Clegg was given sick leave for the purpose of getting treatment, and 
when the sick leave expired, she was returned to duty. When I talked with 
her in April she was still on active duty in the Department—a year after starting 
her personal campaign against Communists in State. A few weeks later she 
was dismissed, as a result of the charges brought against her by the Personnel 
Operations Division. 

How many Sue Cleggs are right now busily writing letters to the Attorney 
General. to the FBI or to security officers, naming fellow workers as Communists 
or fellow travelers, no one can tell. Nor can anyone outside the Department’s 
own security office know for certain how many suspensions or resignations may 
have resulted from similar charges. But this much is certain: even a letter with 
as little foundation as Mrs. Clegg’s finds its way into an individual’s file which is 
thereafter tabbed as “containing derogatory information” and is placed at the 
mercy of an evaluator who must judge between fact and fancy. And it is a safe 
assumption that the accusers do not attach psychiatrists’ official diagnosis of 
paranoia to the letters they write. 

Was it possible that some of the “security risks” may have been separated 
from the State Department for reasons not entirely valid? I put the question 
to a kev member of McLeod’s staff. 

“Grenades go off and sometimes hit a lot of people,” he said, “maybe some they 
weren’t intended to. But this isa war * * *” 

Last year, outlining the administration’s security plans in his first state of the 
Union message, President Eisenhower said: 

“All these measures have two clear purposes, Their first purpose is to make 
certain that this Nation’s security is not jeopardized by false servants. Their 
second purpose is to clear the atmosphere of that unreasoned suspicion that 
accepts rumor and gossip as substitutes for evidence.” 

There was no mention of war—particularly a war in which many of the 
casualties appear to be on our own side. 





{From the Reporter, August 1954] 


“Bic BROTHER” IN Focey BorTrom 
By William Harlan Hale 


All the 11,000 people in the State Department and far more outside it have 
heard of him and what he does, but only a small fraction have actually seen 
him. His name often appears in the newspapers, yet he has taken to avoiding 
the press because of the “bad publicity” he says it gives him. He occupies : 
fourth-floor suite in the New State Building on a corridor peopled with senior 
policymakers and earnest young desk officers, yet the atmosphere that surrounds 
his own office is something apart. Burly, silent men enter and leave; doors 
are kept shut; his secretaries discourage callers; he himself is often incom- 
municado for days. It is as if in the midst of the decorous halls of the State 
Department’s chaste new edifice in Foggy Bottom one had blundered into the 
headquarters of the chief of a municipal homicide squad. Rumors go around 
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about the dossiers he is said to have on his superiors as well as on all those 
below, and about a special room in the Department’s annex 4 in which suspects 
are grilled with the help of a lie detector. ‘Lots of people,” he admits gruffly, 
“think I’m an ogre.” 

When you reach his outer offices, you find his chief secretary, Gwen Lewis, 
a former lady athlete, seated under a motto of Elbert Hubbard on the wall: 
“An ounce of loyalty is worth more than a pound of brains.” Admitted to the 
inner chamber, you discover a man of 40, with a football player’s build, horn- 
rimmed glasses, quick eyes, and a tendency to jowls, who gets up to greet you 
from under his array of several dozen signed photographs of leading Republicans 
(including one of Senator McCarthy inscribed “To a great American”) and 
breaks into an affable and disarming grin. “You know,” he says. “Foreign 
Service people come into my office all upset and say, “Where’s Scott McLeod? 
When I say, ‘I’m McLeod,’ they can’t believe it. ‘Why,’ they say, ‘you don’t 
have horns’ * * *” 

EXALTED GENDARME 


You are in the presence of one of the most powerful and controversial officials 
of the United States Government—a man who only a few years ago was an 
obscure FBI agent in Concord, N. H. 

McLeod is known to the world as the State Department’s Security Chief— 
the first time a cop has risen to the rank of an Assistant Secretary of State. 
As McLeod himself protests, he is a good deal more than just a security man; 
he has a subordinate, Dennis A. Flinn (also an ex-FBI man), who is the real 
security man. Last spring, his superior, Thruston B. Morton, Acting Under Secre- 
tary for Administration, emphasized the same point when he was concerned 
about the bad press McLeod was getting. “We shouldn’t have let Scotty be 
ticketed as the top security officer * * *. We should have built up Flinn.” 

McLeod's position carries the longest ranking title in the Department—Ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs and Inspection, and it 
gives him a $15,000 salary along with Assistant Secretary’s rank. Until last 
March he also controlled the Office of Personnel, which made him the equivalent 
of two Assistant Secretaries. His title conveys much about his job, but not all. 
That job, unprecedented in the Department, was set up by the McCarran Immi- 
gration Act of 1952, which established a Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs that was to contain a Passport Office, a Visa Office, “and such other 
offices as the Secretary of State may deem to be appropriate * * *.”. McLeod 
also wanted and got the Personnel Office, declaring that its function and that 
of security were “inseparable.” Actually Security and Personnel had always 
heen kept separate before, on the ground that policemen should not function as 
judges. But the newcomer’s doctrine was accepted, and, as he told a House 
committee, “It was on this premise that I accepted the post * * *.” 

Later, as his bad press increased and such veteran counselors as Douglas 
MacArthur II and H. Freeman Matthews advised the front office that a mistake 
had been made. Personnel was publicly shifted away from him. Yet appear- 
ances were deceptive: In practice McLeod’s political powers and alliances en- 
abled him to continue to dominate the personnel decisions being made down the 
hall. H's own boss, Morton, said as much when he told me in May that “no real 
change” had been brought about by the sundering. Meanwhile, Secretary Dulles 
recompensed McLeod by giving him full control over still another key function, 
Inspection. 

INVESTIGATING EVERYBODY 


Today, Administrator McLeod holds not one but several portfolies, all of them 
filled with dossiers. In the State Department of 1954 he played the assorted roles 
of chief policeman, supervising psychiatrist, top consular and immigration- 
policy man, special contact man on security matters with the FBI, the CIA, and 
interested committees on Capitol Hill; and inspector general of the entire State 
Department and Foreign Service. 

In his first role, as Security Chief or rather superchief, he has been directing 
the most intensive intramural investigation undertaken in the history of our 
Governinent—a “full field” study, within the space of a year, of every single 
member of the Departmeut’s present 11,000-person complement, from ambassa- 
dors down to supply clerks, in Washington and scattered among 267 diplomatic 
and consular posts abroad, This has been done under the provisions of President 
Kisenhower’s Order 10450 of April 27, 1953, which brought such factors as a job- 
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holder’s drinking habits, sexual interests, and possible “neurological disorders” 
under the purview of security officers rather than the usual personnel authori- 
ties—another “first.” 

THE ORPHANS 


In his next or consular role, he gives supervision to Mrs. Ruth Shipley’s 
largely autonomous Passport Division, which determines what citizen may or 
may not travel abroad under United States protection, as well as to Edward 
Maney’s Visa Division, which advises consular officials overseas as to which 
foreigners may or may not come in. (The McCarran Act of 1952 sets forth 31 
separate grounds on which an alien may be refused admission.) Further, he 
watches over the Office of Special Consular Services, which aids Americans on 
business or in trouble abroad; a Munitions Control Unit; and, more immedi- 
ately, a special office set up to administer the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, under 
which more than 200,000 escapees from communism, displaced orphans, and 
others specially exempted from immigration quotas are supposed to be admitted 
by the end of 1956. As head man for the relief of refugees, McLeod coordinates 
the efforts of six Departments (State, Treasury, Army, Justice, Labor, and Wel- 
fare) and directs the screening of eack applicant, including the orphans—a 
process he began by hiring a staff of special investigators, who in turn had to 
be investigated first. 

All these functions take the Administrator far afield, but his most recently 
acquired one—inspection—brings him to bear again on the staff. The theory 
of the Foreign Service—all of whose carreer officers hold Presidential commis- 
sions as this Nation’s representatives abroad—has been that as a special corps 
it should manage and inspect itself, just as the Army, Navy, and McLeod’s own 
former outfit, the FBI, do, and not be subject to outside policing. So it has 
regularly detailed senior officers of its own number to serve as traveling in- 
spectors of our diplomatic missions abroad, where they arrive with a mandate 
to look into every human nook and organizational cranny of the operation, on 
the premise that all they learn will be held in strict confidence. 

But on April 15, Secretary Dulles turned this delicate function—along with 
that of inspecting the Department’s entire home establishment as well—over 
to McLeod, with an instruction to the staff that this made him the focal point 
for receiving “new ideas * * * criticisms,” and for personally hearing “from 
any of our people” anything about “problems, official and personal.” This 
phrase, coming over the Dulles signature, seemed to give topside sanction to a 
practice which everyone below the Dulles level knew had come into existence 
under McLeod’s administration, namely, that of informing on other officials 
whom you either suspected or just didn’t like. 

“Can’t you see our decent people taking their personal problems to a cop;” 
snorted a top State Department official when I was alone with him. “And 
that kind of a cop?” 

SECURITY UBER ALLES 


On paper, the massing of all these powers into one hand would look like 
an administrative grab bag if it were not that one concern had evidently 
brought all of them together: The new overriding security interest. A single- 
ness of purpose and outlook unites the chief officials around McLeod, all of 
whom, with the exception of the Passport and Consular Chiefs, are new »p- 
pointees to their jobs. At his right stands his gray-haired, heavy-eyed 
Deputy Administrator, Robert F. Cartwright, another former FBI agent, 
brought in from an investigative post in the General Accounting Office. ‘Then 
come two special high-level consultants, James Egan, who itor 30 years was 
also an FBI agent and in recent years assisted Congressman John Tfaber’s 
House Approvriations Committee, and Frank Waldrop, the brawny former edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Washington Times-Herald under Colonel McCormick’s owner- 
ship. Of the duties of these two lieutenants, McLeod will say nothing except 
thet Fean has heen conducing a management survey and that Waldrop is 
engaged on “special research.” 

On the next level is McLeod’s Assistant Deputy Administrator, Frances Knight, 
a br's’ eninster nearing 50. who formerly served as a manngement assistant 
in the State Department’s information program, where she became known as 
a snecin! confidante of the Teber and McCorthy committees across town. Then 
comes the immediate boss of SY (Security), the affable Dennis Flinn, who 
after 12 years in the FBI, switched into the career Foreign Service and who is 
pointed out, when people charge that McLeod’s organization doesn’t like the 
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Foreign Service, with such words as, “What do you mean, we don’t like the 
Service? Look at Denny Flinn right here.” 

Ex-FBI man Flinn was installed by ex-FBI man McLeod to replace the 
Department’s previous SY director, John Ford, and promptly emulated his chief 
by bringing in his own new brooms as well. From the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission came William Uanna to run the much-needed job of tightening up 
“phys'cal security,” while a Civil Service Commission investigator, Otto Otepka, 
was imported to head the more subtle task of “evaluating” all reports turned in 
about the habits and behavior of our diplomats and desk officers. 

If under order 10450’s injunction to SY to “develop information” concerning 
“any behavior, activities or associations which tend to show that [an] individual 
is not reliable * * *” an investigator discovers that Counselor X stationed in 
country Y fathered a child out of wedlock 15 years ago, it is up to Otepka and 
his staff to “evaluate” this, aiter which it goes to Flinn, who then notifies McLeod 
of the find, who then “recommends” to the Under Secretary what action should 
be taken. First, however, this is “coordinated” with Personnel, at which point 
another member of the McLeod circle, George F. Wilson, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel, comes in. 

Wilson, a dry, secretive midwesterner, is another new face at the Department, 
brought in at McLeod’s urging from a job as administrative aid to Senator 
William Knowland. The congressional-relations value of giving so central a 
post to a protege of the Republican majority leader was evident. A University 
of Arizona gractate whose last job in private industry was that of assistant 
credit manager of a milling concern in Los Angeles, Wilson is looked on by 
Foreign Service officers as a man of limited background, suspicious of graduates 
of eastern colleges, of Harvard accents, of intellectuals generally, and of people 
who have spent much time in Europe in particular. 

“We work very closely with Wilson,” says Flinn. McLeod's team did not work 
so closely with Wilson’s former boss, Assistant Secretary Edward T. Wailes, a 
strong-minded career officer who was a stranger in their midst, but Wailes 
resigned last spring. 

PARTISAN POLICEMAN 


These are the men who have come to power over the most crucial points of 
Secretary Dulles’ foreign-affairs establishment. One thing they do not control 
is communications. Early this year, a rumor flew about Department corridors 
that MecLeol was maneuvering to snap up that division as well. It turned out 
to be false. “I don’t need the cables,” he told The Reporter. “I can see them 
easily enough.” That he does see them—along with any other policy traffic that 
interests him—everyone in the service either knows or suspects. 

What matters more than the fact of concentration of powers under McLeod 
is the concept with which he approaches them and the uses to which he and 
his staff of more than a thousand put them. 

A policeman is paid to keep an eye on suspicious Characters down the block and 
make sure all doors are locked. McLeod and his fellow agents are clearly well- 
trained house detectives, and there is general respect for their work at spotting 
outside eavesdroppers and careless officials and doublechecking any leads to ac- 
tual subversion. But a house dick’s negative mentality has limitations when you 
give him something really big to accomplish. Thus, during the first 10 months of 
McLeod’s administration of the Refugee Relief Act, written to authorize over 
200,000 emergency entries, double and triple security checks resulted in enabling 
only 9 aliens to enter the country under its terms. “You can imagine what would 
happen,” said McLeod's program chief, Robert C. Alexander, “if we made a single 
mistike.” 

But something more than just the FBI approach dictated MceLeod’s response 
to President Eisenhower’s Order 10450, which called on Department chiefs to 
specify any “sensitive” position on their roster, the holders of which would 
then be subjected to a “full-field” investigation. Unlike the previous Truman 
order, which had required the Government to produce evidence of disloyalty 
against a man before he could be fired under it, 10450 made people dizmissable 
simply on “suitability” grounds. If a man happened to have a Communist land- 
lord or an elderly maiden aunt still living in Warsaw (these are actual cases), 
it could be shown by an enterprising SY man that his continued employment 
was not “clearly consistent with the interests of the national security.” In non- 
Federalese English, ‘When in doubt, throw him out.” 

Entering Dean Acheson's old preserves 17 months ago, McLeod was frankly 
anxious to throw the maximum out, and he told his investigators to be “com- 
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pletely ruthless,” A device lay at hand: It was to declare that in the State 
Department, not just key positions but every position was ‘sensitive’ under the 
terms of 10450, and thereby to subject every employee right down to the last 
warehouse assistant to a search into all he had ever done, said, written, or read. 
“Usually, somewhere, you turn up something,” a SY investigator remarked to 
me. McLeod himself, in an interview given last January to the friendly U. 8. 
News & World Report, stated that in perhaps 50 percent of his investigations, 
“vou develop * * * so-called derogatory information’—which he then translated 
to mean, “you run into somebody who doesn’t like the man.” “You see,” Me- 
Leod’s alter ego, Dennis Flinn, explained to me, “‘we’ve done better than any 
other department.” 
EVERY MAN A CASE 


Most officers whom I have queried do not agree that McLeod’s group has done 
so well. The effects on morale of turning loose a task force to ferret out at high 
speed the life histories of 11,000 employees have been widely and unfavorably 
reported. The effect on day-to-day operations, at a critical period in our foreign 
relations, has been equally crippling. 

Not only new appointments but assignments, transfers, and promotions of 
officials already in the service have been held up for 6 and even 9 months, since 
no personnel action can now be taken until sy has completed its full study of 
the “case.” In mid-June, the pivotal Operations Coordinating Board was still 
awaiting clearance of Department officials requested for its staff in 1953, while 
at overseas missions some 600 positions to which officials had been assigned simi- 
larly stayed unfilled. In the particularly urgent area of communications, some 
40 overseas code-clerk posts were empty, also awaiting McLeod’s green light. 

To help with his Herculean task, McLeod has had to hire a battalion of new 
investigators, building up to a force of 350, including 120 borrowed from the 
Civil Service Commission—a number greater than the size of the entire State 
Department on the eve of the First World War. Trained men, particularly 
“evaluators,” he admits, are hard to find these days. Other Government agencies 
and private industries are also busy taking on fresh squads of such talent. 
Dennis Flinn, who hires them, has observed that most of those he can get are 
very young men who have never had a job before; but, he adds confidently, 
“T insist on a college education.” These young men are the ones visitors have 
noticed ambling in numbers up and down the State Department corridors during 
the past year, checking names on doors against those they carry in identical 
little black loose-leaf books, and then entering to interrogate veteran officers on 
how they have spent their careers. Here are some questions they have asked: 

Of an officer accredited to the legitimate (Republican) government at Madrid 
during the Spanish Civil War: “Did you have any contact with the Rebels? 
The Communists, I mean.” 

Of a former consular-general: “At what age were you married? Did you 
have sexual intercourse before marriage?” 

Of a diplomat who had served in Finland while it was in the war on the 
Axis side: “So you were working to get Finland and Russia to agree? Hm. 
Let’s see, who was President then ?” 

“Yes, I’ve had trouble with some of our boys,” Flinn admits. “They handled 
officers as if they were starters, too, and wanted to know their qualifications 
for the job.” A policy official put it rather differently: “The trouble with these 
boys is that they don’t know, period. By sending droves of them all over the 
lot, McLeod has actually made it more difficult to take a searching, grown-up 
look at what’s really sensitive. A security system shouldn’t be cops-and-robbers 
stuff, but a means to an end.” 

Btu what actually is the purpose of the system, as McLeod and his clan see 
it? “In a sense, I am a politican,” he stated in his first major speech, given 
before the American Legion convention at Topeka a year ago, “in that I was 
appointed by the present Administration to a political office’—which surprised 
those who thought he had been appointed to a security office. Then he went 
on to state his object clearly: The Department must be purged of traitors, 
homosexuals, and bad risks, certainly, but also of Democrats. “Sometimes,” he 
lamented, “it is extremely difficult because of the Civil Service Act, the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act, and the Foreign Service Act to replace an individual 
whose viewpoint does not coincide with that of the Republican Party. * * * 
Until such time as we can reeducate those employees or replace them with 
proper personnel the progress which we make is sometimes very slow.” In 
another speech, before the Rock Creek Republican Women’s Club in Washing- 
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ton, he stated that his object was not to establish “if a man is loyal or disloyal, 
but if he is a good security risk”—and what was a good risk? ‘Not all New 
Dealers are necessarily security risks,’ he added with a laugh. 


THE NOUVEAUX RISKS 


A “holdover,” though, could readily be made to seem like a risk. There was 
the case of Reed Harris, Deputy Chief of the Department’s information program 
and a survivor of 17 years in Government, who was shown back in his college 
days to have written a heated attack on commercialized campus football, and 
whose resignation was brought about through prearranged signals between 
McLeod and the McCarthy committee. Two of his key subordinates in Infor- 
mation—a happy hunting ground for “scalps”—were ousted on sexual grounds: 
They weren’t charged with anything perverse, simply with some affairs with 
women that made them vulnerable to the new Puritans. In the case of the 
veteran career diplomat Charles E. Bohlen, McLeod interceded personally at the 
White House to fight his appointment as ambassador to Moscow on the ground 
that his participation at Yalta and other conferences under the Democratic 
regime made him a “public-relations risk.” 

Next came the case of Bohlen’s brother-in-law, Charles W. Thayer, also a 
prominent career officer long experienced in Russian affairs, whom McLeod 
“got” (Under Secretary Donold B. Lourie concurring and Secretary Dulles 
looking the other way) when he could not get Bohlen. Thayer’s dismissal was 
‘alculated to shock the entire Foreign Service into awareness as to where the 
new power lay. 

Most recently, the top case on sv’s list has been that of career officer John 
Paton Davies, Jr., the Old China Hand who, after having been cleared in eight 
investigations of the charges hurled at him by Senators McCarthy and Jenner, 
in June was haled into the dock for his ninth. 

Although McLeod wanted Republicans to take over, he was particular about 
what kind. In his Wichita speech a year ago, he remarked, “The progress to- 
ward change has not been as rapid as many of us had hoped it would be,” 
implying that the moderates around Dulles were holding him back. Last 
December, the warning from McLeod’s camp became unmistakable: David 
Lawrence’s U. S. News & World Report came out with an unsigned 6-page 
blast that had evidently been fed it by interested sources inside the Depart- 
ment (“Turmoil Inside the State Department: Acheson Men Cling to Power, 
Republicans Struggle to Get In’), in which a dozen anonymous and unidenti- 
fied officials were quoted as attacking top appointees such as Assistant Secre- 
taries Walter S. Robertson and Samuel C. Waugh and also Under Secretary 
Walter Bedell Smith on grounds of harboring “holdovers” and the holdover 
mentality. The hero of the piece—which was reputed to have been “set up” 
by a particularly zealous employee of McLeod’s, now safely tucked away in 
the Historical Section—was McLeod himself, whom Smith and the others were 
said to have “boxed in.” 

The U. S. News story made statements so wild that Under Secretary Smith 
“blew his top” and succeeded in getting editor Lawrence to print corrections 
next month. For instance: 

Charge, December 18: “The new chief of the Policy Planning Staff, put in by 
the Republicans, actually served as a policy aide to Acheson. His deputy is a 
New Dealer who was trained by Felix Frankfurter.” 

Correction, January 15: “The new chief of the Policy Planning Staff is Robert 
R. Bowie. He never served as a policy aide to Acheson—he never even worked 
in the Department in Washington * * *. As for his deputy chief, he is Jacob 
Beam, a Foreign Service career officer who was not trained by Supreme Court 
Justice Frankfurter, and doesn’t even know him.” 


“TF THEY DON’T LIKE IT * * *” 


To McLeod and his team, the idea of a professional nonpartisan service to 
conduct our foreign affairs is something alien, even un-American. Like his 
friend George Wilson at Personnel, McLeod mistrusts many of the ways of our 
diplomatic corps: “It should be remade into a mold more American and less 
European,” he told a home State paper, the Des Moines Register. “United 
States diplomats imitate the dress, accents, mannerisms, and even the thinking 
of foreigners.” To The Reporter, he was more brusque: “They think they can 
make a policy in a vacuum. * * * They’re happy when they get the next pay- 
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check.” And to one of his own security lieutenants stationed in mid-Europe, 
who reported to him last year that Foreign Service officers were growing restive 
about their delayed promotions, he remarked bluntly, ‘Look, I’m sitting on those 
myself. If they don’t like it, they can get the hell out.” 


TO THE VICTOR 


The Foreign Service Institute, training ground of young officials, also saw a 
new point of view taking over when it fell into the lap of Educators McLeod and 
Wilson last year. They doubted the value of such professional schooling—cer- 
tainly as it had been given—and entirely suspended its intermediate course, 
letting its director out and installing a caretaker until they could decide what 
disposition to make of it. Of this stopgap appointee, Edward J. Bash, formerly 
with the Department of Agriculture, the Wriston Committee on Foreign Service 
Reorganization reported in June: “He does not pretend to have the accepted 
characteristic of ‘an educational leader of distinction.’” The content of those 
courses that did survive was checked by sy investigators, who sat in on semi- 
nars taking notes. Special sy clearances were required for anyone invited to 
lecture at the school. 

In order to free key foreign-affairs positions from professionalism and open 
them to deserving Republicans, McLeod last year asked the Civil Service Com- 
mission to turn back more than 300 from the career service to the status of 
political appointees. This is also known as the spoils system. The Commission 
grudging released about a hundred. Then McLeod set about similarly getting 
his sy investigators “exempted,” which caused an uproar in the ranks of veteran 
sy men when they saw their established rights of tenure threatened by political 
appointments dependent entirely on McLeod’s whim. By last February, some 
20 of his most experienced men had quit, and one of them, William LD. Huskey, 
special agent in charge of guarding foreign visitors, walked out, charging that 
McLeod had created “an atmosphere of fright and intimidation.” 

But the problem of getting higher jobs unstuck still bedevils McLeod, and 
sometimes drastic remedies have to be applied. Some months ago, Assistant 
Secretary Samuel C. Waugh of Economic Affairs was confronted with informa- 
tion from McLeod’s office to the effect that a certain man on his staff was a 
“risk” and had to go. Waugh challenged his judgment. Then it emerged that 
McLeod's office had been particularly anxious to “open up” that spot because it 
had an officeseeker all ready and waiting for it. “I don’t mind taking in Repub- 
licans,” another high official told me. “I’m a Republican myself. But I do 
object to taking in wardheelers.” 


THE M’'LEOD DOSSIER 


Who is this man, and how did he get the job? 

R. W. Scott McLeod was born 40 years ago in Davenport, Iowa, and in his 
boyhood moved to “acreage” in Ottumwa and then to Cedar Rapids, where his 
father managed to give him $100 and 1 suit of clothes to attend Grinnell College. 
After trying to pay his way there by working a laundry and dry-cleaning route 
while also playing quaterback, he had to drop out after freshman year to earn 
money. (“Of course,” he recalls, grinning, “the school didn’t win a game after 
I left. They all came around to see if I was coming back.”) After a year of odd 
jobs he was back, a sophomore whose deity was Harry Hopkins and whose room- 
mate—so one Washington correspondent understood him to say—was a district 
organizer for the Communist Party. In response to my own inquiry, McLeod 
amended this to say that the young Communist simply roomed on “the same 
floor” with him, and that the chap was “theoretical, not practical.” In any 
case, it is not known whether this derogatory information is contained in 
McLeod’s own sy dossier. Meanwhile, he had taken to trying his hand at 
journalism, writing a column for the campus paper and editing the college 
annual, Zephyr. 

On being graduated, he called at the employment office of the Des Moines 
Register, where he got a job—not as a reporter, but only as an adtaker at $17 a 
week. “I was a terribly ambitious kid,” he recalls, ‘‘and I took this disappoint- 
ment very hard.” Then he turned his back on Harry Hopkins, he says, and on 
the New Deal as a “philosophy of despair.” By 1938 he had found himself a 
police reporter’s job on the Cedar Rapids Gazette, whose editor was Verne 
Marshall, soon to become one of the most voluble leaders with Charles A. Lind- 
bergh of the isolationist America First group. McLeod became Marshall’s pro- 
tege on the paper. 
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By 1941, the zealous Verne Marshall had been fired from the paper as his 
cause declined, and McLeod was casting about for other employment. His work 
as a police reporter had brought him into contact with the regional FBI office, 
which after Pearl Harbor was having difficulties recruiting new men. McLeod 

yas inducted as an FBI special agent and soon assigned to Concord, N. H., where 
he remained until 1949. 

In Concord, McLeod one day called on Senator Styles Bridges to express his 
appreciation of a bill for improved FBI pensions which Bridges had backed, and 
therewith a friendship began. In 1949, Bridges took him, as his administrative 
assistant, to Washington where McLeod worked hard for his chief and got to know 
such important men as Senators McCarthy and McCarran. (George Wilson was 
simultaneously doing similar work for Senator Knowland.) McLeod’s skills in 
the political field first appeared in the spadework he did for Bridges’s share 
in the dissenting Senate tract denouncing the dismissal of General MacArthur 
and the administration’s entire Far Eastern policy (‘‘Individual Views of Certain 
Members of the Joint Committee on Armed Services and Foreign Relations’’). 
Then, when 1953 came around, Donald B. Lourie, who had been tapped as 
Under Secretary for Administration and was looking for an assistant who stood 
in well with the McCarthy-McCarran-Bridges wing on the Hill, heard of McLeod. 
“Fine appointment,” said Senator McCarthy, “excellent man * * *,.” 


“Is THAT BAD?” 


Secretary Dulles, for his part, was little interested in the matter of who was 
to be his new Security chief. As he told Secretary Acheson in their brief 
meeting just before the changeover, his intention was to rid himself of the ad- 
ministrative problems of the secretaryship and devote his attention to high 
policy. In fact, it was not until a New York Times reported confronted him that 
Dulles even became aware that McLeod had been given not only Security but 
Personnel as well. “Is that bad?” he asked innocently. When told that in any 
case it was unprecedented, he simply answered, “I leave these things to Smith.” 

While Dulles remained above the smoke, a contest for position had been going 
on between Walter Bedell Smith, an Eisenhower man, and the other Under 
Secretary, Lourie, and his men, all built up in the desire to appease non-Hisen- 
hower Republicans on the Hill. Within a few months McLeod was able to say: 
“For the first time in 20 years * * * the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee under Chairman Velde, the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee under 
Senator Jenner, and the special investigating stbcommittee under Senator Me- 
Carthy have received the complete and unequivocal support of the State Depart- 
ment.” One of his first acts, as his lowa newspaper friend Clark Mollenhoff 
reported it to the Des Moines Register, was to reach a compromise with Senator 
McCarthy whereby the Senator’s longstanding demand for classified State 
Department personnel files would be met by giving him information from them 
when deemed proper, although the files themselves would not be handed over. 
By April, a flow of such information was moving from McLeod’s office to the 
committee, and Roy Cohn, for instance, showed himself to be in possession of 
the minutest details of a strictly confidential Department Loyalty Review Board 
interrogatory as sworn to by one official. 


BRIDGES TO M’CARTHY TO M’CARRAN 


Another close contact for McLeod at the other end of town remained his 
former employer, Senator Bridges, to whom in March he leaked the advance 
information that Charles Bohlen was to be picked as Ambassador to Moscow. 
sridges told MeCarthy, who told Senator MeCarran, who made a denunciatory 
speech that biew the story’s lid. This tactic, especially when he followed it up 
by going around to see Maj. Gen. Wilton Persons, the Presi'ent’s own liaison 
man with Congress, to ask support in blocking the Bohlen nomination, almost 
cost McLeod his job. Secretary Dulles stated somberly to the press that he 
himself must have final responsibility in the matter of clearing or not clearing 
sohlen, and Under Secretary Smith was detailed to demand McLeod’s resigna- 
tion. But within a few days, the Department thought better of it. 

Again, last February, McLeod took off from his post to make a series of political 
speeches around the country. When a Civil Service Commissioner stated that 
this appeared to be a violation of the Hatch Act, once more there was talking 
of doing something about McLeod. But again the Department thought better 
of it, ruling that McLeod was exempt from the ban on political activity that 
applies to most Federal employees. 
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THE PRICE 


Today, the total price of not having done something about McLeod—and of 
taking him and his team in the first place—can be reckoned. Figures do not 
tell the story, since Security distorts them; the price is written down in the 
breakdown of the integrity of the Government’s No. 1 civilian department. On 
actual casualties, McLeod testified in January before the House Appropriations 
Committee that last year 534 “risks” had been dropped, of whom 11 were ousted 
for pro-Communist activities or associations. But it has since appeared that about 
half of those dropped were in fact just transferred to other United States 
agencies, and McLeod will give out no details as to how many—if any—have been 
fired on evidence of actual disloyalty. He admitted he couldn’t find any trace 
of a list of 57 alleged Communists in the Department that McCarthy claimed 
to have seen; he has yet to point to any one man or woman actually charged 
with subversion. He states that only 11 suspects so far have made use of the 
appeals machinery set up to rehear cases, from which he argues that the rest, 
by implication, have thereby admitted their guilt. Of course this leaves out of 
account all those who have been too terrified to brave a second round with 
McLeod, with its possible legal cost and public pillorying, and who have pre- 
ferred just to drop out of sight quietly. 


“JUST IN CASE” 


McLeod and his team do not admit that letters have been opened, rooms have 
been wired, reading matter checked, or telephone conversations tapped. Yet a 
career Minister attests that letters coming to him through the Foreign Service 
mail room have been steamed open “in a very amateurish way.” Officials on the 
policy planning staff have charged—as reported in the New York Times last 
March 7—that security investigators have been put on their trail to discover 
which of them read officially circulating copies of certain magazines, including 
the Reporter. Although both McLeod and Flinn insist that offices have not 
been wired, most officials don’t believe them and guard their talk closely, just 
in case. When I discussed with McLeod’s top adviser, former editor Frank 

Jaldrop, allegations that diplomats abroad were now reluctant to present 
objective reports in their dispatches, for fear that Security might subsequently 
hold something against them, he exclaimed, “Any man who doesn’t report the 
truth ought to be fired.” Yet at the same time a young secretary formerly with 
the FBI has been assigned to the highly sensitive policy planning staff, whose 
members have observed her reading and making notes on old dispatches. 

The new system, in short, has outgrown even its originator. Sustained by 
his all-pervasive agents, it has become one of actual or implied blackmail. 
Throughout the “10450” manhunt this year, junior officers have been called on 
by Security agents to tell all they know about their supervisors’ habits. In turn, 
the secretary of a junior on the West European desk, when reprimanded for 
dawdling, threatened to go to McLeod and tell all she thought of him. <A security 
limbo exists into which officials pass when Security finds something against 
them—not enough to cause suspension or dismissal, but just enough to make 
Security veto their promotion or assignment to especially important jobs; and 
there are stories around the corridors about how even an anonymous denuncia- 
tion by a rival can land you in this particular degree of hell. 

“Risks,” furthermore, are earmarked for firing without notice to their imme- 
diate superiors who are in the best position to know their performance. If a 
superior wants to stick his neck cut and fight for retaining someone branded a 
“risk” by Security, he must do so in a paper that then goes into his own dosier 
with the result that in case further derogatory material turns up (as a Security 
man put it tome) “It’s his neck.” 


“A DAMNED FINE KID” 


In this condition, Dulles’ Department has inevitably become so fear ridden 
and flat as to convey an absence of tone. A British diplomat assigned to Wash- 
ington remarked to me, “From one day to the next, I can’t find out any more 
what your people are thinking. They’re either jumpy or silent. I can’t learn 
what their long view is—if they have a long view.” Middle-rank advisers in 
particular, often the suppliers of new ideas or approaches, are now little heard 
from; the key policy planning staff, which used to meet daily, now has so little 
to say that it gets together only every second or third week. 
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While political officers sit waiting at their desks, FBI veteran Flinn is today 
completing his investigations and busying himself, as he told me, with developing 
information as to public-relations factors concerning them. Frank Waldrop, 
the intellectual of the McLeod camp, holds forth in his book-lined mansion 
against “liberal crap * * * student exchange and all that crap * * *.” Mr. 
Morton, as Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations, privately apologizes 
for some of McLeod’s behavior, but says that since the State Department (unlike 
Agriculture or Labor) has no constituents, it must go out of its way to making 
itself palatable up on Capitol Hill. “Scotty,” he tells me, “is a damned fine kid.” 

When Dulles took in “Scotty,” he evidently thought he was buying a man who 
could persuade the extreme right wing on the Hill to take its heat off the De- 
partment. Instead, he bought a system that has turned up the heat and means 
to keep it there. He did not stop to think that while a good policeman was 
needed, such a man’s frame of reference was limited professionally to simple 
black-and-white judgments. To invite the cop upstairs to participate in complex 
matters of high policy and management was both to mistake the cop’s qualifica- 
tions and the scope of the needs. Dulles asserted he was interested only in the 
ends of policy, not the means. Since any means would do, McLeod’s were the 
ones he got. And so he now must witness a law of governmental physics in 
operation that insists on filling that vacuum—not only with adventures but this 
time with a big brother. 


[From the Reporter, May 5, 1955] 
SPECIAL REPortT—MyY 90 DAYS IN WASHINGTON 
$y Edward Corsi 


I served 3 years under President Hoover, 2 years under President Roosevelt, 
12 years under Governor Dewey, and 90 days under John Foster Dulles. This 
last period of service—the shortest—was also the most educational. 

I was 34 when President Hoover appointed me Commissioner of Immigration 
at Ellis Island. An immigration racket had been discovered, involving whole- 
sale smuggling of aliens across the Canadian border and from Cuba. The then 
Commissioner of Immigration had resigned. It was in the midst of this nation- 
wide scandal, indicating conditions in the service which called for immediate 
correction, that President Hoover asked me to take over. Possibly the work I 
had done with the foreign-born on New York’s East Side and as director of 
Haarlem House attracted Mr. Hoover’s attention. 

[ still remember what he told me: that he could think of no more dastardly 
thing than the exploitation of poor people’s eagerness to come to America— 
people who then were exposed to deportation once they got here. Rigid restric- 
tion on the basis of preferential national quotas, then as now the policy of 
the United States, was not to my liking. But I was more concerned with pru- 
viding a humane interpretaion of the law than with changing it. 

It may not be inappropriate to say here and now that during my years of 
service under Mr. Hoover’s administration, I developed a very high respect for 
him and that respect I have never lost. This much-maligned, misunderstood 
statesman stood and still stands for a kind of conservatism with which I do 
not always agree but which—as I have learned on more than one occasion— 
leaves room for dissent. Such a conservatism is based on principle, not on 
sloganeering. I am one of those who have not forgotten a time when Herbert 
Hoover was called—and rightly—‘“the great humanitarian.” Certainly in my 
own personal experience as an official in his administration, I came to realize 
that even when he was burdened with the Presidency the humanitarian in him 
was very much alive. 

President Hoover and the high officials in his administration who were con- 
nected with my work as Commissioner of Immigration knew about my liberal 
convictions and my faithful yet compassionate interpretation of the law. Their 
confidence never failec me. On the occasion of a dinner that friends gave me 
to celebrate my appointment by Secretary Dulles as his special assistant, Mr. 
Hoover sent the following telegram: My association with Ed Corsi began some 
25 years ago. He served during my administration as one of the best officials in 
our Government. He has continued distinguished service to the American peo- 
ple ever since. You will hear no statement as to his abilities, character or serv- 
ice that I will not endorse. 
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It was an exacting, heart-rending job to be Commissioner of Immigration. I 
had good reason to be fascinated by the work, since I myself had come to this 
country as an immigrant from Italy. My mother brought me here when I was 
10 years old. My father was dead. He had been a prominent man in the old 
country, a member of Parliament and undeviatingly a rebel. He though that 
the House of Savoy was not good for Italy, and his devotion to the republican 
form of government earned him the confidence of his fellow citizens of Tuscany, 
who sent him to Parliament; it also earned him persecution at the hands of the 
royal police and forced him into exile in Switzerland for 2 years. Frequently 
when I had to decide immigration cases, I could not help thinking that if the 
1924 law had been in effect at the time my mother and I were immigrants, we 
might have had great difficulty in being admitted. 

No position can more easily tempt a man to play God to other human beings 
than to be keeper of the gates to our country—a power that lately has been 
generously distributed to a large number of American officials all over the world. 
From my St. Peter-like position I think I derived a measure of humility and 
patience that has served me well during the last few months. 

As Commissioner of Immigration, I had under my orders a force of several 
thousand officials for whose actions I was responsible. At the end of the 
Hoover administration, President Roosevelt reappointed me—a Republican. I 
remained Commissioner of Immigration and Nationalization until 1934, when, 
in the dark hours of the depressions, Mayor LaGuardia appointed me director 
of the emergency home relief bureau. 

I thought I had seen enough human suffering on the East Side and at Ellis 
Island, yet I was staggered at the immensity of misery and despair to which 
I had to bring relief. 

Those were the days when hundreds of thousands of unemployed were drift- 
ing through the streets of New York, and the city was called upon to house 
and feed 1.3 million men, women, and children at a cost of approximately $300 
million a year. It was an appalling relief job, utterly unprecedented, for which 
the city was totally unprepared. Yet the job was done. As the director in 
charge, I had authority over a staff of 18,000. 

In 1943, I was appointed by Governor Dewey as head of New York State’s 
department of labor. I was appointed for 3 4-year terms by Governor Dewey 
and confirmed on each occasion by the senate of the State of New York. To live 
up to my responsibilities I had to gain the respect of both management and 
labor. During that whole period, New York State held the national lead in 
peaceful labor-management relations and a minimum of time lost through in- 
dustrial disputes. This fact was pointed out in Mr. Dewey’s campaigns for 
reelection as governor and in his campaigns for the Presidency as one of the 
major achievements of his administration. The New York Labor Department 
has authority over unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, the labor- 
management relations board, the mediation service, sickness and disability 
benefits, and so on. There again I was responsible for a large staff—more than 
14,000 employees. 

When in November last year the Democrats gained control of the executive 
branch of the government in New York State, I thought my career as a public 
servant had come to an end. I had worked for the city, the State, and the 
Federal Government. I had given 23 years of my life to foster, to the best of 
my ability, the public interest. I had held positions of considerable authority 
and responsibility; twice I had run, unsuccessfully, for high public office—for 
United States Senator and for mayor of New York. Now the time had come, 
I thought, when I could take leave of public affairs and attend to my own. 

I was considering various offers of private employment, particularly in the 
field of industrial relations. But I guess there is such a thing as the incorri- 
gible public servant, the man always ready to give whatever administrative 
skill he has to the furtherance of the public interest. That tradition has been 
in my family for generations. 

On December 1, while in Washington, I was notified that the White House 
was urgently trying to reach me. It was Maxwell Rabb, one of the President’s 
assistants. He requested that I go over to see him immediately. I went to the 
White House that afternoon. 

I have known Rabb for some time, and I have every reason to respect him. 
He is a serious, dedicated man, with a vigorous and forceful mind. I knew of 
his reputation as a trouble shooter for the President. The trouble he was 
shooting at in his conversation with me was very serious indeed. I knew the 
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problem. The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was not moving ahead as the Presi- 
dent wanted it to. It was designed to bring in 209,00 people during its 3-year 
life. Already more than one-third of its term had expired and less than 8 
percent—not refugees as the President wished, but mostly relatives of people 
already here—had been admitted. 

Would I consider, Rabb asked, working for the State Department to get the 
program really moving? He was sure that the Act eventually would work, and 
he thought I was the man who could do something to make it work. 

I made it very clear to Rabb that I needed adequate powers to deal with the 
situation. I would not, I said, come down as an assistant to Scott McLeod, 
who had been administering the Refugee Act. “Don’t worry about McLeod”, 
Rabb said. I insisted, for I knew what McLeod’s reputation was among people 
familiar with immigration problems. I told Rabb that in the part of the coun- 
try I came from McLeod’s was a name used to frighten babies. Rabb replied 
that the Secretary said he would like me to have a position like the one he 
himself had held under Dean Acheson, reporting directly to the Secretary of 
State. 

After a long discussion, I agreed to take Rabb’s suggestion under considera- 
tion. Immediately, in my presence, he telephoned the State Department. “Corsi 
might be interested,” he said. 

Dear Ep: * * *, 

I returned to New York. The next morning I received this telegram: I 
have long hoped to have you associated with me in the State Department 
working on matters for which you are uniquely qualified. I have hesitated 
up to now because of your heavy commitments in New York to approach you 
but I am hopeful that you might now be available. I am particularly interested 
in your coming in as a consultant to me with responsibilities in the refugee field 
under the present Refugee Relief Act. This law is administered by Scott 
McLeod and before we can make any final arrangement it would be necessary 
for you and him to have a meeting of the minds on that program. In addition 
to that program, however, there are a number of related matters in which you 
could be helpful to us. I would like to discuss these with you sometime in the 
next few weeks at your convenience and hope that you will at least keep the 
possibility open until we have had a chance to talk. 

JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


I delayed my answer for a few days. I had misgivings about reentering 
public service. But I knew that the most important part of the assignment 
would be over with the expiration of the act in December 1956. And here was 
a possibility to serve in a field where the experience I had gained during my 
years of public service could be of some use. I knew something about im- 
migration and I knew something about finding jobs for people. A few days 
later, I wired Mr. Dulles my acceptance of his offer. The Secretary replied: 


DECEMBER 6, 1954. 
DeAR Ep: I was delighted to get your telegram accepting my plea that you 
come down here to work for us. As I told you, it will be necessary, before 
we finally firm up arrangements, for you and Scott McLeod to get together and 
work out some arrangement that you can recommend to me. I understand 
that he will not be back until just before Christmas and I hope we can both 
talk with you shortly after his return. 
In the meantime, it is a source of great encouragement to me to know that 
you will be taking on this work by next month. 
With warm personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES. 
ENTER M’LEOD 


Just before Christmas I went to Washington and, as suggested by the Secre- 
tary, had a conference with McLeod. Of course I knew that dealing with Mc- 
Leod would be a tough game. But I counted an Rabb’s assurance that I would 
be given the necessary power to carry out my work. At our first meeting Mc- 
Leod was quite cordial. He wanted me to know that it was he who had 
suggested my name to the Secretary. We then discussed the program. He felt 
that he had been grossly misunderstood, that he really wanted the program to 
work, that there were certain people in this country who were making it difficult 
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for him and the administration. He felt I could be very helpful to him and 
to the program. 

On December 30, a press conference was arranged in Washington at which 
the Secretary would announce my appointment. Just before this meeting, 
I had a short conference with the Secretary alone, followed by a meeting of 
three-—the Secretary, McLeod, and myself—which was purely perfunctory and 
consisted of repeating that we were going to do something about the program 
and how I might be helpful. 

Before going to the press conference at which the Secretary was going to an- 
nounce my appointment, McLeod introduced me to A. P. Short, a public-relations 
man who commuted from Oregon to give McLeod the benefit of his advice. 
Short told me he hoped I understood that the public-relations line was to boost 
the program, to insist it was working. He said he hoped I might be helpful 
in boosting the program too. 

At the press conference the Secretary introduced me as an assistant to him 
and as an assistant to MeLeod in administering the Refugee Relief Act. He 
said he had known me for a long time—he didn’t know just how long—and he 
knew how dedicated I was to the aims of the act. He said it was a good act, 
that he had made a good start in the administration of the act, and that both 
he and McLeod felt the desirability of having the additional assistance of some- 
one who was a specialist in this field. He added, “I think Mr. Corsi is better 
qualified than anyone else in the United States to take up this task.” At the 
press conference McLeod pointed out that I had other duties—aside, of course, 
from the administration of the act. 

I was taking up my new stint of Federal duty in a blaze of glory. 

Yet I felt I had better be reserved in my statements to the press. I limited 
my remarks to the single observation that in my opinion the President and 
Congress had intended to bring in the 209,000 refugees and that I would help 
bring them in. I could not in all honesty carry out the public-relations line Mr. 
Short had asked me to promote. 


KEEP TRAVELING 


When I reported for work it was quite an anticlimax. It turned out that 
no office was assigned to me and no secretary. I was told that I would have to 
go to Europe in a couple of weeks. Meanwhile, I sat around McLeod's office 
using whatever empty desk was available. When McLeod was away I used his 
desk, but generally I used a little anteroom with safes in it: a tiny cell, insu- 
lated and soundproofed. It had two entrances, one from McLeod's office and 
the other from an anteroom in which a messenger sat at the entrance to the 
outside hall. 

In my first talk with McLeod after reporting, he had indicated that nothing 

yas more important for me than to go abroad. He had already arranged that 
I would be accompanied in Europe by John Rieger, a career serviceman who 
serves as general manager of the Refugee Relief, and Roy Wade, McLeod’s 
representative in Europe, who, I later learned, was a former Texas Ranger. 

McLeod indicated that I might also take trips in due time to South America 
or the Far East or the Near East. I got the impression that he thought travel- 
ing was the best way to learn my job. 

Three days after I actually reported for work the official appointment came, 
but it was as Assistant Administrator for the refugee relief program—that is to 
say, assistant to McLeod—the very job I had told Rabb I did not want and would 
not take. The appointment of Assistant to the Secretary of State which Dulles 
had announced at the press conference had not been made. I felt that the best 
thing for me was to walk out. 

I asked for an appointment with Rod O’Connor, Dulle’s secretary, and made it 
clear that I would not have come down to Washington just to become McLeod’s 
assistant. Only if I had been appointed Assistant to the Secretary could I have 
had authority and independent enough to collaborate with McLeod in the admin- 
istration of the act. O’Connor told me he would clarify this situation, and 2 or 8 
days later the Secretary’s announcement went out to the field that the position 
of Special Assistant to the Secretary for Refugee and Immigration Problems 
had been created and that Edward Corsi was designated for the position. 

While waiting to leave for Europe I did not just sit around answering mail 
and congratulations and attending a few meetings with the staff of the refugee 
relief program. I got right down to work. For a year, the various church and 
welfare agencies interested in bringing refugee to this country had been request- 
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ing a more reasonable interpretation of the act. These voluntary agencies had 
to provide assurance of employment for each immigrant. According to the way 
the law was interpreted, only State employment agencies could certify these 
assurances. This meant 48 different interpretations of what assurance of em- 
ployment meant. 

I thought the only way out was for me to go straight to the Secretary of Labor, 
James P. Mitchell, and ask him that the State Department take over from Labor 
the responsibility of certifying the assurance of employment that the voluntary 
agencies had secured. Secretary Mitchell said: “Ed, I'll do it if you get a letter 
from Mr. Dulles.” Thanks to O’Connor, the Dulles letter went to Mitchell. 

Though every refugee must have assurance of a job, I did not think this meant 
that a refugee must have a specific job kept ready for him while he was still in 
Europe. I ielt, for instance, that if in a city a certain number of hospitals had 
available jobs for a certain number of refugees, this assurance should be enough 
to provide the prospective employee who was still in Hurope with a job certificate. 

I went to see Herman Phleger, legal adviser to the State Department, and 
together we worked out an interpretation of the law that greatly smoothed out 
the relations between the State Department and the voluntary agencies. 

A feeling grew among the voluntary agencies that for the first time there was a 
willingness to interpret the law in such a way that its purposes could be achieved. 


CRYING ON MY SHOULDER 


In my very frequent contacts with McLeod, I noticed a rather peculiar attitude 
on his part, a blend of whining and self-justification. 

He complained of the difficulties of his position and the misunderstandings 
against wnich he had to stru.gie daily—of the fact that the inspection service 
had been taken out of his jurisdiction and that in general his responsibilities 
were being whittled down. Washington was a strange town, he said. Once you 
were appvinted, your superiors left you entirely on your own. I suggested that 
some of his complaints ought to be taken up with higher authorities. He said 
that was not the way it was done in Washington. Higher authorities didn’t 
really care to deal with other people’s troubles. You had to fend for yourself. 

It was difficult, he complained, to get the cooperation of other departments. 
The law itself was very difficult. He cautioned me about the need to go slow with 
the program because he didn’t thin’ that public opinion was in favor of the 
admission of immigrants to this country. As a matter of fact, he said that a 
public-opinion survey had been taxen of sentiment on the Refugee Act and it 
had been found that 6 of every 7 persons interviewed had expressed themselves 
as opposed to the further admission of any more people to this country. That 
wus the feeling of Congress too, he said. 

At times he commented on the concern of certain people on the Hill as to my 
liberal views. Tle had reassured them. I was a practical liberal, he said—in 
other words, a liberal with his feet on the ground. Once he asked me what 
Walter had against me (referring to Representative Francis E. Walter, D., 
Venusyl\ania). I said I didn’t know Mr. Walter, had never met him, and hadn’t 
the slightest idea what l-e had against me. McLeod said that Waiter had asked, 
“You're not going to send that guy Corsi to the Intergovernmental Committee on 
European Migration in Geneva, are you?” McLeod explained there had been 
some speculation in the \yashington press that I might be named to fill the post 
made vacant on that committee by the death of Ambassador Hugh Gibson. He 
then assured me that he hid straightened me out with the Congressman. 
Actually he was always straightening me out with somebody. I had no idea 
there could be so many people in Washington who hated or mistrusted me. 

\.cLeod said that he, too, was inclined to think that the MeCarran-Walter 
Act’s quota provisions were unworkable, that he himself had a pian for an 
entirely new system of immigration to the United States which he would discuss 
with me some other time. 

In those days McLeod was so helpful that he nearly got me into real-estate 
troubles. He thought the thing for me to do was to buy a house in Washing‘on. 
He recommended his real-estate agent, said he was a very fine man, not inter- 
ested in money. This real-estate man got in touch with Mrs. Corsi and took 
her all around to see houses. Fortunately, Mrs. Corsi was too particular to 
settle on anything she saw. 

McLeod was forever complaining to me about his problems. He had many 
of them, too many of them, and they were too big for him. He was trying to 
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keep abreast of them, but it was getting too difficult. Nobody really under- 
stood him. 

The day before I left for Europe McLeod phoned me in great agitation. A 
few days earlier, there had appeared in the Washington Star an articie by Mary 
McGrory, which caused a great deal of consternation in the Department. He 
said that his chief, Assistant Secretary Carl McCardle, was greatly disturbed 
that 1 had granted an interview to the press without departmental clearance. 

Although there seemed to be great commotion at my having defined myself as 
“a left-of-center Republican,” I felt that the whole rumpus had been caused 
by Miss McGrory’s implication that I held “complete authority and responsibil- 
ity” over the Refugee Relief Act. 


MY TWO GUARDIANS 


I flew to Europe on January 24. Both itinerary and purpose of the trip were 
established in my authorization of official travel. 

Itinerary: From Washington, D. C., on or about January 21, 1955, to New 
York, N. Y., Geneva, Rome, Athens, Naples, Salzburg, Vienna, Bonn, Frankfurt, 
Berlin, Paris and any other points in Europe or the Near East, ete. 

Purpose: To discuss visa and investigative procedures of the refugee relief 
program with foreign Governments and Foreign Service establishments in order 
to expedite the progress of the program according to Public Law 203. 

Actually, whatever meetings I had on “visa and investigative procedures” 
were arranged, attended by, and reported back home by my two traveling com- 
panions, Messrs. Rieger and Wade. This was made unmistakably clear to me 
when 2 days after we reached Rome I received a cable from the State Depart- 
ment indicating concern at my failure to abide by Department protocol and 
requesting me to make all arrangements through the Embassy. The cable com- 
pletely stupefied me, for I had made no appointments in France, none in Swit- 
zerland, and none in Rome except with 1 or 2 friends and relatives. 

The President of the Italian Republic invited me to call on him as soon as I 
arrived in Rome. The initiative was his. I had previously met President 
Einaudi, just as I already had known quite a number of high Government offi- 
cials on earlier trips to Italy. When I arrived, some of these old acquaintances 
sought me out with the eager cordiality of men wanting to honor a native son 
who had made good. 

But with the exception of the call on President Einaudi, all my appoint- 
ments were made in accordance with departmental rules through the Embassy, 
and I kept them in the presence of a third person as required by departmental 
regulations. The third person was Cecil Gray, the American consul general in 
Rome. Most of my appointments were with Government officials, including 
some members of the Italian Cabinet, to discuss the program and the means of 
speeding it up. The rest were mere courtesy calls. Outside Italy, despite the 
stated purpose of my trip, I could not meet any foreign officials. 

When I was in Bonn I discussed with the representative of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for Migration the question of whether it was true that the peo- 
ple of Germany did not want to migrate to America. He denied this vehemently 
as one of the canards that enemies of Germany and immigration to the United 
States were trying to spread to keep Germans out. He suggested that I speak 
to the Minister of Refugees, a friend of his. I said I would like very much to 
meet him. It was to be arranged for me to call on him in Berlin. I never did 
meet this man. Behind my back my escort canceled the appointment. 

If I met few foreign government officials, I certainly met plenty of United 
States officials abroad—and I heard plenty from many of them. The supervising 
consul general in Bonn, whom I knew only casually, took me into a corner and 
asked me point-blank: What are you doing with those flatfeet? You're not 
really planning to waste your time on this project, are you? As for these 
characters and their boss back home, we’re sick and tired of seeing them around 
here. 

He referred to the frequent Visits of McLeod and his staff to Europe as the 
Cohn and Schine act. 

On a 1-day visit to the operation center in Naples a high official shook hands 
at the door of his office and disappeared for the remainder of our visit. It 
was obvious to me that there was a bitter anti-McLeod, antisecurity-gang re- 
sentment among the consular service officers in Europe. Some of them were 
wary of me, too, as if they thought I was part of the McLeod operation. 
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When I came back to Washington I felt that in spite of my two fellow travelers 
and in spite of all the petty bureaucratic troubles, the trip had been eminently 
worthwhile. I had gained some knowledge of the people who could make the 
act work as well as of those for whom it was designed to work. This knowledge 
on my part would make for new and far more cordial relations between the 
Department and such voluntary agencies as the Church World Service, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, the Tolstoy Foundation, the United 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society Service, and the Lutherans. I could already 
feel, in dealing with representatives of these agencies, that they were gaining 
increasing contidence in the Department’s willingness to smooth out the opera- 
tion of the act. 

In Italy I had succeeded in inducing the Italian government to organize 
immigration committees on the provincial level that would help the prospective 
immigrants to gather all the documents they needed to qualify for a visa. I had 
no doubt that the act could be made to work. After all, I thought frequently, 
Max Rabb had been right. In this spirit of optimism, based on the specific 
knowledge of people and situations I had acquired, I started writing my report 
for the Secretary and McLeod. 


THE VANISHING M’LEOD 


Having been appointed assistant to the Secretary, I had no reason to object 
to being at the same time assistant to McLeod, a position, I was repeatedly 
assured, that I needed to get a line of authority. 

But it was exactly my relation with McLeod and his outfit that made me feel 
that something had gone wrong since I had come back from Europe. I was 
able to see McLeod for only 5 minutes, but I thought this was understandable, 
since he was about to enter a hospital. He asked me whether I had seen anything 
in Europe that should be done and that his office was not doing. I answered 
that since he had to go to the hospital we could talk the situation over when he 
got back. It turned out that I could not use the office of my predecessor, Tyler 
Thompson. Instead, I was offered a bare little room, with a desk and two 
chairs. There was an enormous hole in the wall that no one had taken the 
trouble to repair. 

I could not receive anybody in such a room. When Italy’s new Ambassador, 
Dr. Manlio Brosio, arrived in Washington, he asked to pay an official call. The 
prospect made me uncomfortable and I managed to be invited for luncheon at 
the Italian Embassy. Finally, I decided that enough was enough. Without 
asking any superior authority, I moved into Thompson’s former office, which 
had been empty all the time. Probably this is what McLeod’s friends had in 
mind when later they called me a “‘freewheeler.” 


GETTING UNDERWAY 


After having made a study of the operation of the act in Europe, I could now 
get to work at the Washington end. I soon came to know the staff man by man. 
Now I could find out how far I could rely on each of the top men—and for what. 
Incidentally, that staff of which I was deputy head was one of the smallest I 
ever had to work with—about 60 in all. 

With things getting underway, I soon found out what made for some of the 
major problems at the Washington end. One of the most serious was that the 
prospective employers of immigrants—among them some leaders of American 
business—-had come to the conclusion that there was no use waiting: The immi- 
grants would never come. You could not blame them, since the administrators 
of the act had not bothered to make a census of the kind and number of skilled 
workers for whom there were jobs available. The result was, that while the 
little Greek candystore man who wanted his cousin to come over kept insisting 
to the Department that he was holding a job open in his store, the garment 
manufacturer got tired of reporting vacancies in his labor force. 

It was not difficult to remedy this situation. In fact, it did not take me long 
to get in touch with potential employers and with trade-union leaders and learn 
from them the number of available jobs, and reassure them as to the kind of 
workmanship they could count on. In this effort, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the International Ladies Garment Workers Union—thanks to the 
eager cooperation of Jacob Potofsky and Augusto Bellanca, Luigi Antonelli, and 
David Dubinsky—where of the greatest help. So were other unions, such as 
the United Shoe Workers, CIO, and the Culinary Workers Local 89, AFL; and 
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leading businessmen, such as Spyros Skouras, president of Twentieth Century- 
Fox, and Fortune Pope, head of the Colonial Sand & Stone Co., who at my sug- 
gestion organized committees among citizens of their own national origins to 
promote the issuance of assurances. We now knew just how many shoe workers, 
bakers, cooks, ete., could find jobs in our country without displacing a single 


‘American. All these negotiations did not require very great effort on my part 


since I had acquired some experience in bringing together labor and manage- 
ment. 

All that I had done at the American and European ends of the program, all 
that I thought had to be done next, went into my report to the Secretary of State. 
But, of course, I could not go ahead until the recommendations I made had been 
acted upon by superior authority. I was told that Secretary Dulles found the 
report excellent. I was also told I should discuss it with Livingston Merchant, 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs, and with McLeod. Merchant was 
eminently available, McLeod eminently unavilable. For several days I kept 
insisting on a meeting. McLeod kept putting me off. 

Finally, on March 16, he agreed to see me, 


THE WALTER ATTACK 


I assumed that McLeod would want to talk with me about the report to the 
Secretary. Instead he began by announcing that the security clearance on my 
appointment as Deputy Administrator had not come through. He said he would 
name me Acting Deputy Administrator. 

He then regretted the attacks upon me by Congressman Walter and added 
that the only reason he was not replying to these attacks or offering any defense 
for me Was that he had to be on friendly terms with the Congressman, who was 
in charge of the program’s legislation and consequently an important figure in 
the administration of the program. He expatiated on how hard it is to argue 
with Congressmen. I discussed with him the nature of the Walter charges and 
assured him that there was absolutely no truth in them, nothing in my entire 
record that the Department might be concerned with. I added that I resented 
the Walter attacks deeply, but that I would not let them interfere wih my 
work—for at that time I was getting somewhere. McLeod smilingly said not 
to worry. “Look at poor Frances Knight; they’re trying to make a Nazi out 
of her.” During the whole conversation McLeod was quite effusive, full of 
sympathy for me, Miss Knight, and himself. 

I was about to leave when he asked me to hang around. Some boys were com- 
ing in. I found he was having a staff meeting to which I had not been invited. 
I stayed on for the meeting. McLeod announced that I would be the Acting 
Deputy Administrator and that they were to obey my orders. 

I went back to work thinking that my troubles were on the way to settlement. 
I had my appointment as assistant to the Secretary of State; while waiting for 
clearance, I had my appointment as Acting Deputy Director to McLeod; the 
staff had been told to obey my orders. The only thing that remained was tu 
discuss my report with McLeod, and that would happen, I thought, in the next 
few days. 

1 never saw McLeod again or talked with him. 

The first Walter attack had come at a meeting of the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee to discuss refugee program legislation pending in Congress. At that 
meeting, Representative Emanuel Celler (Democrat of New York) clashed with 
Walter, and Walter for the first time charged that I had been a member of the 
Lawyers Guild and the American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born. I promptly denied these charges. 

Walter repeated the charges a few days later. At this point I had a meeting 
in the office of Assistant Secretary Car] McCardle (in charge of public relations) 
with O’Connor, Dulles’ secretary, and Robinson McIlvaine, McCardle’s deputy. 
I assured them that, as far as I knew, the charges were meaningless. It was 
decided to issue a departmental reply, which was delivered by Assistant Secre- 
tary Thruston B. Morton (in charge of congressional relations). 

At that time I received a memo from McLeod not to speak to the press unless 
I first cleared what I had to say with him or Al Short. 

It was a queer order because it affected only that half of my official being which 
was subordinate to McLeod, and not the other half which was subordinate to the 
Secretary of State. 

Dulles, however, lost no time in correcting this anomaly. On Tuesday, April 
5, following the publication of Representative Walter's letter to Representative 
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Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (Democrat of New Jersey), again attacking me, the Secre- 
tary said in his press conference that he had no intention of getting into any con- 
troversy with Kepresentative Walter, whom he regarded very highly, that the 
charges against me were being investigated, and that my appointment was a 
90-day one. This was the first I ever heard from any quarter that my appoint- 
ment was for only 90 days. Yet, what hit me perhaps even harder was the 
fact that the Secretary had shown such Olympian inipartiality between the 
accuser, who had not proved his charges, and the accused—a man whom he had 
called his friend—who could so easily prove that the charges were baseless. 

I must add, however, that the Secretary’s attitude was far from being un- 
representative of the Department. Very few people in it rallied to my defense 
when the Walter attacks began. In fact, it was very difficult to discuss them 
with anybody. Only two men gave me a feeling of friendship: O'Connor and 
Herman Phlieger. 

TOWARD THE PAMPAS 


The evening of April 5, after the Secretarys’ press conference I received a 
message that Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Admin- 
istration, wanted to see me the following morning at about 8:30 before I left 
for New York. In New York I was to have had a conference with the leaders 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers to make final arrangements for the ad- 
mission of workers for whom they were prepared to guarantee employment. 

I went to Henderson's ofiice and found him a very charming man. He was 
sorry, he said, he had to make my acquaintance under such circumstances, but 
he had a message from the Secretary: Since my 90-day appointment expire:! on 
the coming Sunday, the Secretary desired that I undertake a very important 
assignment to South America in connection with the resettlement of refugees on 
undeveloped land there. 

When he got through, I said I didn’t think I was interested and I didn’t think 
I had been appointed for only 90 days. I couldn’t understand the meaning of 
this decision by the Secretary. I felt that my accepting another assignment at 
this time under fire might expose me to the charge that I was running away. I 
was not interested in any other job with the State Department, and I ceriainly 
had a reputation to protect. No; I didn’t think I could go along with the offer. 

Henderson made every effort to convince me with all the persuasiveness of an 
experienced diplomat. When he realized that I was not making any prom ses, 
he asked if I would think it over and come back on Thursday or Friday to talk the 
whole thing over with him again. I did not return to see Henderson. 


NORMAN CASE——-SECURITY AND CONGRESSIONAL INFORMATION 


Senator Morse. Under the heading “Norman Case—Security and 
Congressional Information” Senator Humphrey would hke your 
comment on this. 

(The documents submitted by Senator Humphrey are as follows:) 


McLeop Quiz MAy REVIVE NORMAN CASE 
3y Jay Lewis 


Senate Democrats served notice yesterday that the suicide of Canada’s Am- 
bassador to Egypt may figure at hearings on the nomination of a new United 
States envoy to Ireland. 

They indicated the death of E. Herbert Norman may play a part in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s consideration of State Department Se- 
curity Chief Scott McLeod as Ambassador to Dublin. 

President Eisenhower on Tuesday named McLeod, 42, to succeed William 
Howard Taft IIT. 

Senator Richard A. Neuberger (Democrat, Oregon), who has called for a 
special Senate investigation of the Internal Security Subcommittee’s role in 
the Norman case, said the episode “should necessarily be a factor” in action 
taken on McLeod. 

He added: “McLeod should be asked about the whole matter. As Chief of 
the Security Division, he should be held responsible for any action taken by 
his subordinates.” 


91556—57——_8 
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This was a reference to disclosures by Subcommittee Counsel Robert Morris 
that Robert F. Cartwright, McLeod's assistant, approved the release of two 
transcripts bearing on Norman. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey (Democrat, Minnesota), a foreign relations com- 
mitteeman, said he read reports that a State Department official had cooperated 
with the subcommittee in making testimony public. 

He said: “If that’s the case, it’s a lack of diplomacy and an unfortunate 
disregard of courtesy between nations and a disrespect for the sovereignty of 
our great friend to the north--Canada.” 





McLeop aNnp McCartHy 


March 3, 1954: McLeod is McCarthy’s man put in State Department “as an 
appeasement token to forestall further forays against the Foreign Service and 
as a symbol of the Eisenhower administration’s determination to keep subver- 
sives out” (editorial, Providence Journal). 

March 3, 1954: McLeod is the “satellite” of Senator McCarthy (editorial, 
Raleigh News and Observer). 

March 4, 1954: Ike said the action stripping McLeod of power to hire and fire 
was not the responsibility of McCarthy (Washington Post). 

April 11, 1957: McLeod “burned up” to be called a stooge (of McCarthy). 
That contention raised here and in Ireland since announcement of appointment 
to Ireland (New York World Telegram-Sun). 


Senator Morse (reading) : 


Early in your State Department career, Mr. McLeod, you were reported in the 
Des Moines Register to have reached a “compromise” with Senator McCarthy 
whereby the Senator’s longstanding demand for classified State Department 
personnel files would be met by giving him information from them “when deemed 
proper,” although the files themselves would not be handed over. 

It is alleged that such information moved regularly from your office to Mr. Roy 
Cohn, among others, who from time to time publicly disclosed their possession 
of strictiy confidential information. 

Would you agree that this is an accurate description of your arrangements 
for the treatment of such information vis-a-vis the McCarthy Committee? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; I would not agree. There was no compro- 
mise of any kind or any agreement of any kind worked out between 
Senator McCarthy and me or Roy Cohn and me or anyone else on 
Senator McCarthy and m Roy Cohn and n} ] 
that committee, and as a matter of fact the information they received 
is the same that other committees received and that to which they 
were entitled. 

Senator Morse. Senator Humphrey’s second question under this 
hearing is: 

Has a similar working arrangement continued in any way with the staff of 
the Senate Internal Security Committee? Allegations concerning the clearance 
by Mr. Cartright of the Norman hearings have raised this issue again. 

Woull you clarify your own role in the Norman case? 

You have already testified, Mr. Secretary, on this at some length, 
but I think it would be wise if you just summarized it very briefly. 

Mr. McLxop. An arrangement similar to that which I have de- 
scribed rather than which the quote described has been in effect with 
the Senate Internal Security Committee and other investigating com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

My own role in the Norman case is that the first I heard of Mr. 
Norman was when Mr. Morris came to the Department for a con- 
ference with Mr. Henderson about what he planned to cover with Mr. 
Emmerson, and on that occasion he mentioned he would inquire as to 
Emmerson’s connections with Mr. Norman. 
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We inquired as to who Mr. Norman was and he identified him as a 
Canadian diplomat. Mr. Henderson at that time said it would be 
very unfortunate if Mr. Emmerson had to make any derogatory com- 
ments about a colleague of his that he had met in connection with his 
career service. 

Other than that, I learned subsequently of what occurred between 
Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Morris. I think we have covered that rather 
fully, and I of course support Mr. Cartwright as my deputy and 
assume responsibility for what he did. 

Senator Morse. Under the hearing, Mr. Secretary 

Senator Fuxsricur. Will the Senator yield for clarification ? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Senator Futsricutr. Once or twice you have said that you have 
given these committees whatever they are entitled to out of the files. 
What is your estimate of what a Senate committee is entitled to of 
material from a FBI file that is in your possession ? 

Mr. McLeop. We would not give any material from an FBI file. 

Senator Fuusricut. You have never passed any information that 
you received from an FBI report to any Senator? 

Mr. McLeop. That would be in violation of the third agency rule. 

Senator Futpricur. You have not; you have never done that? 

Mr. McLxop. That is right. We try to observe that rule very 
scrupulously. 

Senator Fursrient. What is your explanation of the statements on 
occasions, which I don’t have before me now, but I recall having seen 
them, in which the committee on Mr. McCarthy did have FBI mate- 
rial. Did it come direct from the FBI? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t think so. 

Senator Fursricur. If they had it, it did not come from the State 
Department ? 

Mr. McLxop. I question in many cases whether it was accurately 
identified. 





M'LEOD AND THE BOHLEN NOMINATION TO MOSCOW 


Senator Morse. The next heading of Mr. Humphrey is “McLeod 
and the Bohlen Nomination to Moscow.” 
(The documents submitted are as follows :) 


McL&Eop AND BOHLEN 


April 30, 1953: McL denied that any of his recommendations on loyalty- 
security cases had been overturned by his superiors. McCarthy, McCarran 
among the Senators charging that Dulles had overruled MeL on. Bohlen. 
(Washington Post.) 

May 27, 1953: At the time of the Senate fight over Eisenhower’s appointment 
of Charles E. Bohlen, to be Ambassador to Russia, Senator McCarran (Demo- 
erat, Nevada) said in a Senate speech that McLeod had refused to give Bohlen 
security clearance. Secretary Dulles denied this, stating that it was he who 
evaluated the Bohlen file and concluded there was nothing in it to his discredit.” 
(Baltimore Sun.) 

April 1, 1957: Disclosed in Beal biography of Dulles that he wanted to fire 
McL for insubordination when McL attempted to interfere with the appointment 
of Bohlen. (Washington Daily News.) 

Dulles said he was talked out of it by W. Bedell Smith. McL “cooled off” 
when he learned Bohlen had been a golfing partner of Ike’s and was the Presi- 
dent’s personal “choice for the job.”  (Ibid.) 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 27, 1953] 
MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
Is ANYONE SECURE? 


WASHINGTON.—Under the new security procedures that are now being fol- 
lowed in the State Department, there is a question whether the Secretary of 
State himself is a satisfactory security risk. This is the clear implication, at 
any rate, of the case of L. Corrin Strong. 

Strong is an amiable millionaire, much given to good works, always happy to 
be organizing something or other. He and Mrs. Strong were both leading work- 
ers fur President Eisenhower before the Republican convention and during the 
-ampaign; and there is every reason to believe that he also contributed heavily 
to the party’s war chest. 

When the choice of Strong as Ambassador to Norway was disclosed in early 
January, the news hardly caused a ripple. To be sure, Strong has no visible 
qualifications to represent this country in a diplomatic post. But that could 
also be said of most of the other large contributors who have been rewarded; 
and Strong is at least less purse-proud than some. 


CALLED SECURITY RISK 


Four and a half months have now passed since Strong learned of his sup- 
posed good fortune. His troubles are now reported to be over and his nomina- 
tion will probably be sent to the Senate before long. Yet the fact remains that 
the Strong nomination was held up for this long period, causing the maximum 
embarrassment to a professional pillar of the community, because of allegations 
that the blameless Strong was a security risk. 

The widely known reason for this extraordinary action was that Strong and 
Mrs. Strong were acquainted with Alger and Priscilla Hiss. They were not 
intimate friends, but they were on casual first-name terms. 

To make the case look blacker, presumably, the story was also put about 
that Strong contributed a small sum to help pay Hiss’ legal expenses. This 
story is not true, although Strong, to his eternal credit, has the quite remark- 
able courage to say: 

“I still believe that even the worst man has the right to a fair trial; and 
maybe I would have contributed if anyone had asked me.” 


DULLES KNEW HIM, TOO 


These are the facts. If simple acquaintance with Alger Hiss is to raise a 
doubt of loyalty, one must conclude that Secretary Dulles himself will soon be 
reinvestigated by his own security officers. He, too, knew Hiss. He chose Hiss 
to head the Carnegie Trust. To his eternal credit, Secretary Dulles even re- 
fused to prejudge the Hiss case until the wrongdoer had been fairly tried. By 
the test of his own performance to date, State Department Security Officer 
R. W. Scott McLeod must have the darkest doubts about Dulles. 

The Strong case is of a piece with the case of Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, 
former Commander of the Waves, president of Wellesley College, and one of the 
truly distinguished American women. The President thought well enough of 
Mrs. Horton to ask her to represent this country at the United Nations. But 
McLeod has held up Mrs. Horton’s nomination for security reasons, presumably 
because there is some suspicion that Mrs. Horton doves not hold a very high 
opinion of Senator McCarthy. 

Both Strong and Mrs. Horton have been exposed to extreme annoyance and 
embarrassment by these so-called security procedures, which will soon have the 
effect of preventing this Government from hiring anyone who can read and 
write. In other cases, involving less well protected persons, still uglier effects 
have been produced. 

In his anxiety to prevent the nomination and confirmation of Charles E. 
3ohlen, for example, Security Officer McLeod can be charged with flagrantly 
attacking the reputation of an honorable public servant. All over Europe, 
McLeod's gumshoes went to those who had known Boblen, reportedly including 
foreigners as well as Americans. The gumshoes positively demanded to be told 
that the blackest lies about Bohlen were nothing but the truth. “Come clean, 
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now, the very worst is true, isn’t it?’ was the line taken by these agents of the 
State Department, about the President’s personal friend and nominee as Am- 
bassador to Moscow. The result, of course, was to start the wildest and most 
damaging rumors among the puzzled Europeans, who are pardonably confused 
by the methods of our new American Gestapo. 


THE KAGHAN CASE 


Again, there was the case of Theodore Kaghan, the able and courageous 
American information officer in Germany, who defied Senator McCarthy. Kag- 
han was crudely blackmailed into resigning from the State Department, py 
threats of summary dismissal by McLeod. McLeod then blandly told news- 
papermen that Kaghan got out voluntarily, as he will no doubt assert that the 
press of paperwork has caused the delay in the Corrin Strong case. 

All these cases and many others add up to one conclusion. Secretary Dulles 
has had much unfairness since he took his thankless job. But he cannot fairly 
be excused from responsibility for the administration of his own department. 
And his first duty is to see that some measure of common decency and old- 
fashioned Americanism is made to prevail there. 


[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1953] 
SECURITY CHECKS STALL APPOINTMENTS 
(By Marquis Childs) 


“We must not have another Bohlen case.” 

Those words are engraved on the hearts of practically everybody in the Kisen- 
hower administration concerned with foreign policy. The month-long contro- 
versy over the nomination of Charles E. Bohlen to be Ambassador to Moscow 
had consequences in timidity and downright fear which have been little realized. 

The Bohlen case, it will be recalled, caused a split among the Republicans in 
the Senate, with not only Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin but Senator 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, President pro tem of the Senate, in active 
opposition. Majority Leader Robert A. Taft stood firm for the nomination. But 
later at the White House he is reported to have made some blunt remarks about 
the Bohlen row. 

So now the investigative process is being carried to absurd lengths, one result 
dheing to put a great Strain on the already overworked FBI. The way in which 
supposedly responsible officials shrink before shadows could hardly be better 
illustrated than in the case of Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton. 

Mrs. Horton’s distinguished career has included the presidency of Wellesley 
College for 13 years and command of the Waves in Worid War II. Many weeks 
ago she was asked by the State Department to be the American delegate to the 
United Nations Social Commission for a session from May 4 to 20. She was 
eminently qualified for such representation by reason of being president of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. Politically Mrs. Horton was one of Paul 
Hoffman’s committee seeking to draft General Kisenhower. 

Weeks went by after Mrs. Horton was told that she was to be a delegate. 
Finally the date of May came close and she got in touch with the State Depart- 
ment. Apparently as a result of her call, she was visited by Miss Beitha Adkins, 
assistant to the chairman of the Republican National Committee. Miss Adkins 
told her it was too bad about the delay but apparently Mrs. Horton had joined 
a great many organizations. 

Some time later a letter came from the State Department saying there was a 
desire to avoid any “embarrassment” either to Mrs. Horton or to the adminis- 
tration. That is all the information she has had, except for the fact that one 
of the small hate sheets printed her listings with the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. In those listings, as printed, great emphasis was put on her 
connection with the National Council of Churches, the organization of Protestant 
churches in this country, and its predecessor, the Federal Council. 

In the meantime, of course, a civil service substitute was sent to sit in at the 
sessions of the U. N. Council. At the State Department, inquiries about Mrs. 
Horton’s appointment are met with silence. The report is that the top security 
officer, R. W. Scott McLeod, intervened to hold it up. It was McLeod who in the 
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Bohlen case let it be known that he did not approve the nomination. He was over- 
ruled by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

If listings in the Un-American Committee file are to be criterion, even with 
people as distinguished and public-spirited as Mrs. Horton for temporary assign- 
ments, then the Department is wasting a lot of money in investigations. A 5-min- 
ute telephone call to the committee would save the work of many agents going 
from house to house and office to office. 

A long list of ambassadorial nominations have been held up. The reason is 
said to be delay in clearance as the overworked FBI goes through the investiga- 
tive process. Sometimes absurd information comes into these reports, as in the 
instance of one ambassador-designate who is said to pinch ladies under the 
table at dinner parties. 

Although only a minor post in the State Department has been suggested to him, 
which he will refuse, an FBI inquiry is apparenty going forward into the past 
of Charles P. Taft, brother of the Senator. Investigators have called on brother 
Charley’s law partners in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The idea that a man of the stature of Charles E. Wilson, the Secretary of 
Defense, should be “investigated” seems fantastic. Yet investigators have been 
going about talking to his former neighbors and business associates. The indi- 
viduals concerned take this as a kind of joke, 

But as a matter of fact there is very little that is humorous in it. The exten- 
sion of the investigative process so that it covers even Cabinet officers and others 
at the highest level extends the atmosphere of suspicion and doubt. The Eisen- 
hower administration, by reason of its new confidence and courage, was to have 
dispelled this pall. But it has grown thicker and the effect on government in 
the transition period is very harmful. 


Senator Morse. Mr. Humphrey’s question is: 


Mr. McLeod, there are various authorities for the fact that you interceded 
“nersonally at the White House” and elsewhere to fight Mr. Bohlen’s appointment 
as Ambassador to Moscow on the ground that his prior association with the 
Democratic administration made him a “public relations risk.” 

Mr. Beal in his new biography of Secretary Dulles indicates that the Secretary 
was so upset over your behavior that he had to be restrained from firing you. 

Would you comment on the accuracy of these reports and the propriety of 
your behavior in connection with Mr. Bohlen’s Moscow nomination? 

Would you like to have me simply ask to have your previous com- 
ment reinserted at this point in the record ? 

(See earlier testimony.) 

Mr. McLeop. I think that would be helpful; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. I think the Senator is entitled to have that in the 
record. 

Mr. McLeon. If you do not agree that we have covered it fully, I 
will be glad to supplement it in any way. 

¥ 5 . ” - 

Senator Morse. I don’t know how you could cover it any more 
fully. 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t either. 


M’LEOD’S POLITICAL ROLE 


Senator Morse. The fourth heading is “McLeod’s Political Role.” 
(The documents submitted are as follows :) 


{From the Evening Star, August 15, 1953] 
DISSENT AT YOUR PERIL 


Scott McLeod, the State Department’s security officer, has made a remarkable 
address to the American Legion—remarkable, that is, for the blinderlike outlook 
which it reflects. 

The following is a key paragraph from the talk: 

“Sometimes it is extremely difficult because of the Civil Service Act, the 
Veterans’ Preference Act, and the Foreign Service Act to replace an individual 
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whose viewpoint does not coincide with that of the Republican Party. In the 
second, third, and fourth echelon of employees the policy which originates at the 
top must be implemented. Until such time as we can reeducate those employees 
or replace them with proper personnel the progress which we make is sometimes 
very slow.” 

The plain implication here is that if it were not for a few annoying laws, 
Mr. McLeod, assuming—which fortunately is not the case—that he could have 
his way, would purge the State Department of non-Republicans and replace 
them with people whose viewpoint coincides with that of the Republican Party. 

There are at least two objections to this philosophy which would occur at once 
to most people, if not to Mr. McLeod. 

One is that the test of the fitness of an employee at the second, third, or fourth 
level ought not to be whether his viewpoint coincides with that of the Republican 
arty. The test ought to be whether he faithfully carries out a policy when it 
has been finally fixed. If he does not do this he should be fired. If he does 
perform faithfully, he is a desirable employee and it matters not what his polit- 
ical point of view may be. 

A second point is that it might not be the best thing for the country to have 
a State Department staffed exclusively with people whose viewpoint was such 
that it would never occur to them to say anything except “Amen!’’ whenever 
a Republican policy is proposed. 

Perhaps even Mr. McLeod would agree that some policies originated during 
the Democratic regime were mistaken and harmful. And if that is correct, 
it must follow—even though Mr. McLeod may not agree—that it is just possible 
that some future Republican policy may be mistaken and harmful. 

In such an event, the national interest would not necessarily be served by 
having a collection of Republican-viewpoint “yes men” running around in the 
State Department docilely implementing a harmful policy. It might be better 
if some of them, especially those whose experience in international affairs is 
vastly greater than that of Mr. McLeod, were to be encouraged to speak up and 
question the wisdom of such a policy. They are not likely to do this, however, 
if they are notified in advance that the executioner’s ax is the dissenter’s reward. 


McLrop AND SocIALIstTs 


July 21, 1953: In an exchange of letters with Norman Thomas, McLeod 
stated he would not knowlingly permit a Socialist to be hired for a policymaking 
position nor would he permit one to be retained if one existed in the State De- 
partment at present. Thomas had written concerning the Department’s position 
on this matter June 8; McLeod replied July 14. There was no explanation as 
to why McLeod’s reply came 5 weeks later (New York Times). 

McLeod said his position was not based on doubts of loyalty of American 
Socialists to the United States Government. He added, Socialists might be 
useful in the Mutual Security Agency in dealing with countries where Socialists 
were in office. He added, he would not expect “other nations to provide capital- 
ists or Republicans to conduct their negotiations with this Nation” (ibid.). 

McLeod said he saw no connection between Government employment and 
civil liberties; in his letter Thomas explained he needed the information for a 
book on general problems of civil liberties (ibid.). 

July 25, 1953: Washington Post editorial: Newpaper not concerned because 
of any conviction Socialists are especially qualified for policymaking positions 
“but from the fact that a security officer has taken it upon himself to impose 
criteria of political belief for employment.” Post asks what is a Socialist, 
a member of Socialist Party or “anyone whose economic philosophy is to the 
left of William McKinley ?” 

August 2, 1953: Washington Post letter to the editor written by Hyman H. 
s3ookbinder: Where suggestion is made that word “Democrat” be substituted 
for where McLeod uses “Socialist.” Bookbinder want to know McLeod’s test for 
his distinctions. 





McLerop ANp VIOLATION oF HatcH AcT 


February 7, 1954: McLeod will address Republican rallies in South Dakota 
and Wyoming next week under auspices of Republican National Committee. 
State Department legal adviser said this was legal for McLeod; he will be paid 
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by Republican National Committee and will not be on leave status. (New York 
Times. ) 

February 12, 1954: Civil Service Commissioner gave an opinion that McLeod 
was subject to the Hatch Act (New York Times). 

February 12, 1954: McLeod had both opinions before he set off for his speech- 
making (Christian Science Monitor). 

February 15, 1954: When appearing before House Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee McLeod (testifying on issue of Communists in State Department) was 
asked about his political speeches, and he answered: 

** ‘Nobody has criticized what I said,’ he observed. 

“He was reminded that Senator Lehman, Representative Celler (Democrats 
of New York) and others questioned the propriety of a security officer taking 
part in political campaigns at all. 

“McLeod was asked if Department officials have criticized him since his re- 
turn from South Dakota and Wyoming. 

“*No one has said anything about the speeches except to go ahead and make 
them,’ he answered. 

“Were the speeches made on his vacation time or on Department time? 

“*That’s what is so confusing,’ he said. ‘I have tried to find if I have accum- 
ulated time. The whole thing is so puzzling. When you get ready to quit, the 
question of accumulated leave is important.’ 

“Now that he is back at his desk, one of the first orders of business, he made 
clear, will be to find out whether he is to be docked for his speechmaking. Then 
he is going to check whether he can collect full pay on the vacations he has not 
taken whenever he decides to retire. 

“It’s important, that question of terminal leave,’ he remarked, as if the 
question of retirement was very much on his mind.” (New York Post.) 

March 5, 1954: House beat down a Democratic move to force McLeod to 
abide by no-polities rule of Hatch Act. A party-line vote of 84 to 61 defeated a 
motion by Rabaut (Democrat of Michigan) to stop McLeod’s salary unless he 
was specifically declared subject to the Hatch Act. (Washington Star.) 

June 15, 1954: Senate Democrats made a similar attack, and move defeated 
41 to 35. (Des Moines Register. ) 

Nore.—See attached clippings for full story on the Hatch Act violation. Note 
particularly letter of Civil Service Commissioner George M. Moore to McLeod, 
printed in Congressional Record, June 14, 1954, page 8150. 


{From the Congressional Record, March 4, 1954, pp. 2553-2556] 


What does it do? What was its purpose? Well, it just tries to tell the peo- 
ple of the country that there were subversives among Members of the House, 
naming them. It was a deliberate lying attempt to destroy politically, to liqui- 
date, if you please, convervative Members of Congress. Let me give you a 
sample of the logic of John Roy Carlson. 

Let me quote from page 200 about one Member of the House. He said there 
were four from Michigan. Here is an example. This is what he wrote about 
Mr. Dondero, the gentleman from Detroit. If there ever was a man in the 
House who was and is after Communists all the time it is and was the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Dondero]. No more able, patriotic Member ever came to 
Congress. What did Carlson and his gang have against him? Why did they 
cite him as subversive? Referring to a certain published article here is what 
Carlson—and that is but one of the several aliases he used—Carlson wrote: 

“And one by Congressman George A. Dondero, is titled ‘United States Never 
Was a Democracy’.” 

Most people know it is not—we know that it is a representative republic. 

What do you know about that? The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Dondero], 
said that this was a republican form of government, as did Benjamin Franklin, 
yet he is cited by this author as being subversive and his accurate description of 
our form of government is the proof. What nonsense. 

Who put it out? Who gave circulation to this book with its vile, evil, false 
charges? This is what I am getting at and this is the point I am trying to make. 
The Army bought copies of the book with its false charges and gave copies to 
men in the service. 

I wrote The Adjutant General on September 14, 1943, and I asked him how 
many of these books were purchased by the Army with tax dollars and sent out 
by the Army and whether there was any truth to the report made by a nationally 
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known commentator that 5,000 had been purchased and distributed to forces 
overseas. He said there was not any truth to that. 

But here is what he also wrote me: 

“This is in further reply to your letter of September 14, 1943, inquiring as to 
the accuracy of the allegation that the Army has purchased 5,000 copies of the 
book, Under Cover, for distribution to our soldiers. 

“Reports from the field just now available to me reveal that, in responses to 
requests emanating from among some 5,500,000 soldiers, a total of 363 copies of 
this book has been purchased for post libraries from appropriated and non- 
appropriated funds, and that 107 additional copies are on order.” 

That was a total of 470 copies of this lying book carrying false charges, of a 
lack of loyalty of 61 Members of Congress that the Army as early as 1943 was 
buying and making available to the servicemen—false charges which it was 
thought might make the fighting men think they were not being supported by 
the folks at home. 

Why did the Army do it? The Army did not doit. It was the act of some— 
to be charitable—nitwit who wanted to stir up trouble. 

Let me read you what Judge Barnes said in Chicago when the house that pub- 
lished Under Cover was sued for libel : 

“The charges in the book—in the first place, the book is over 500 pages of 
twaddle—just twaddle, with a few outrageous charges—wholly unfounded 
charges, of which any citizen—any loyal citizen may very properly complain. 

“And they charge—I think they charge plaintiff—this book charges the plaintiff 
with being disloyal, being a Nazi agent, being an enemy of the United States, and 
being anti-Semitic. And I didn’t hear any evidence of the truth of those charges. 
It wasn’t attempted to show that he was a Nazi agent. It wasn’t attempted to 
show that he was an enemy of the country. It was attempted to show that he 
was anti-Semitic. I didn’t see any evidence of that fact. 

“T think that book was written by a wholly irresponsibile person who was 
willing to say anything for money. I wouldn’t believe him on oath, now or at 
any time hereafter. 

“TI think that book was published by a publisher who was willing to publish 
anything formoney. That is what I think aboutit. I don’t think they made any 
adequate investigation of the author of that book. If they had they would not 
publish it unless they cared more for the almighty dollar than they care for 
human decency. That is the way I feel about it.” 

And, John Roy Carlson last week was lecturing in Detroit still going around 
peddling his poison. My point is that we better hunt Communists and commu- 
nism wherever we find them, even though they may be in the Republican Party. 
Certainly no executive departent—should be a “city of refuge” for either—The 
President so says and our Wisconsin friend intends—if I understand him— 
intends to hunt them out—maybe he was a little rough the other day, but, would 
our leftwing Communists complain so long as they do not want the job, unless 
of course they prefer they remain hidden. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Busbey]. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the amendment be 
reread. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Jilinois? 

There was no objection. 

(The Clerk again read the amendment.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Busbey]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Rapavut. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Rabaut: At page 52, after line 19, add the follow- 
ing new section: 

“ “Src. 604. No part of any appropriatjon contained in this act shall be used 
to pay the salary or wages of any officer or employee of the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs of the Department of State who, for the purposes of the 
act of August 2, 1939, as amended (5 U.S. C. 118i), shall not be included within 
the construction of the term “officer” or “employee’’.’ ”’ 

Mr. Taper. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against the amendment 
that it is legislation on an appropriation bill; that it changes existing law and 
requires new and additional duties. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does che gentleman from Michigan desire to be heard? 

Mr. Rasaur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I cite volume VII, Cannon’s Precedents, sec- 
tion 1663 and section 1670: 

“1. Denial of use of an appropriation for payment of salaries of employees of 
the Department of Agriculture who forecast the price of agricultural products was 
construed as a proper limitation and in order on an appropriation bill. 

“The Chairman at that time, March 3, 1928, Allen T. Treadway, of Massachu- 
setts, relied on prior decisions of chairmen of the Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Graham, of Illinois, in 1924, and Mr. Longworth, of Ohio, in 1923, and held such 
a limitation proper and not subject to point of order. 

“2. An amendment forbidding payment of salary authorized by law from any 
part of an appropriation to a designated individual was held to be a limitation 
and in order on an appropriation bill.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York desire to be heard? 

Mr. Taser. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, refers to the so-called Hatch Act, section 118i, 
of title V of the Code. It reads as follows: 

“For the purposes of this section the term ‘officer’ or ‘employee’ shall not be 
construed to include (1) the President and Vice President of the United States; 
(2) persons whose compensation is paid from the appropriation for the Office of 
the President; (8) heads and assistant heads of executive departments; (4) offi- 
cers who are appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who determine policies to be pursued by the United States in its rela- 
tions with foreign powers or in the nationwide administration of Federal laws. 
The provisions of the second sentence of this subsection shall not apply to the 
employees of the Alaska Railroad.” 

This provision, in effect, brings about the prohibition of payments to these 
employees who are not determined to be officers or employees within the provisions 
of this paragraph of section 118. It requires a determination on the part of some 
officer before the thing can be effective. IFor that reason, it requires additional 
duties to be performed by some officer before it can be effective. Therefore, it is 
subject to the rule that it requires additional duties, and it is an attempt on the 
part of the amendment to change and enlarge the provisions of that section. 

The CNAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire to be heard further? 

Mr. RasBavut. Mr. Chairman, in House Report No, 1365, 82d Congress, relative 
to H. R. 5678, the McCarran-Walter bill, it is stated on page 36: 

“The Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, section 104, creates a new organ- 
izational setup within the Department of State to administer the issuance of pass- 
ports and visas. There will be a responsible authority in the Department of 
State of rank and power corresponding to the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization and to the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation— 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover—‘“and the Central Intelligence Agency”— 

Mr. Dulles—‘“all of whom are to collaborate in the interests of national 
security.” 

Is it the contention of anybody here that we would want, for instance, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover going around the country making political speeches? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is just an observation. It does not go to the point of 
order. 

Mr. Rasaut. I know; but I have raised the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
and I would like a ruling from the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. 

This amendment in brief provides that no part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the salary or wages of any officer or 
employee of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs who shall not be in- 
cluded within the construction of the term “officer” or “employee.” 

It appears to the Chair that the contention of those who make the point of 
order is answered by this provision in Hinds’ Precedents, volume IV, section 
3954: 

“A provision that no part of an appropriation for pay of retired Army officers 
should go to one receiving pay for services as a civil employee was held to be 
a limitation.” 

Likewise we have a similar expression in Cannon’s Precedents, volume VIT, 
section 1651, which contains the provision that no part of an appropriation shall 
be allotted to a beneficiary failing to comply with certain requirements. That 
provision was held in order as a proper limitation on an appropriation bill. 
With those two precedents the Chair is constrained to overrule the point of 
order, and the Chair so rules. 
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The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. Raraut. Mr. Chairman, I am offering this amendment to make clear the 
intent of Congress when it established the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs through the passage of H. R. 5678, the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952, Public Law 414. There is nothing punitive about this amendment. 
It in no way refers to prior political activities of the individuals concerned. 
The State Department has vacillated in its reasoning, but steadily held the 
conclusion that the Director of the Bureau is not subject to the prohibition 
against political activity contained in the Hatch Act. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has at least informally indicated to the contrary. Such confusion about 
the nature of this important office should be cleared up. House Report 1565 
of the 82d Congress on the bill H. R. 5678 described this authority in the De- 
partment of State as having rank and power corresponding to the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization and to the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Central Intelligence Agency. I am sure no Member 
of the House would deem it proper for FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, or the 
CIA Director, Allen Dulles, to go charging about the country making political 
speeches in the manner of Mr. McLeod. My amendment makes it perfectly 
clear that Congress intended these two officials to be in the same category in 
this respect. Politics is not and should not be the province of these officers to 
whom we have entrusted the guardianship of the national security. For this 
reason I present my amendment and hope the Hote will support it. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Raravut. I yield. 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask if the gentleman made a speech similar to this when the 
former administrator of the ECA, Mr. Averell Harriman, went about the country 
making violently partisan political speeches? 

Mr. Rasaut. Perhaps it was the prerogative of the gentleman from Minnesota 
to make a speech at that time. 

Mr. Jupp. I would just like to know whether the gentleman from Michigan 
was as disturbed then about improper political activity by these officers, as he is 
now? 

Mr. Rasaut. I said that I am not making a political football out of this. I 
will ask the gentleman, does he think it would be a proper thing if J. Edgar 
Hoover went running around the country making political speeches? 

Mr. Jupp. No, I am talking about Averell Harriman. 

Mr. Rasavut. That is not the point that I am making there. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rapavot. I yield. 

Mr. Price. I think the gentleman might point out that Mr. MeLeod and Mr. 
Averell Harriman did not hold similar positions. 

Mr. Jupp. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. Price. There is no comparison in the positions. 

Mr. Jupp. The position of Averell Harriman is a far more important position 
and he is sent around the world as the representative of the United States, and 
yet he made, for example, at Houston, Tex., a violently partisan attack. 

Mr. Price. Mr. McLeod was a security officer in the Department of State. 
He was in charge of personnel. I think it would not be fitting in his job to 
participate in partisan politics. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you think it was fitting that Mr. Harriman should do what 
he did? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rapavr. I yield. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would say to the gentleman your amendment does not 
limit the boy wonder from Minnesota from going around making speeches, the 
present ECA administrator who is making partisan speeches. He has the same 
job. This is an entirely different situation. 

Mr. RAsaut. My amendment deals with security officers of the United States, 
and I do not think there is anybody in the House of Representatives who ought 
to be opposed to it. 

At this time I should like to read the Hatch Act provision—Title 5, United 
States Code, section 1181: 

“For the purposes of this section the term ‘officer’ or ‘employee’ shall not be 
construed to include (1) the President and Vice President of the United States; 
(2) persons whose compensation is paid from the appropriation for the office of 
the President; (3) heads and assistant heads of executive departments; (4) 
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officers who are appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and who determine policies to be pursued by the United States 
in its relations with foreign powers or in the nationwide administration of 
Federal laws.” 

This is a clear case. I hope the House will not ascribe a political purpose 
to this, but look at it from the angle from which it deserves to be looked at, and 
vote for the amendment. 

Mr. CoupertT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I do not think it need take very long to state the position of the committee 
on this amendment. I am pretty sure that every Member of the House under- 
stands the character of this amendment, the purpose of this amendment and 
what is back of it. It is nothing more nor less than another attempt, purely 
partisan attempt, by the gentlemen on the other side to discredit the State 
Department, presently under a Republican President, and a Republican Secre- 
tary of State. There is nothing else to it than that. 

Last year these gentlemen attacked and knocked out of a bill, this bill, a 
provision that they themselves had incorporated for the benefit of Democratic 
Secretaries of State, to wit: the power to fire. As soon as we get a Republican 
President and a Republican Secretary of State, we get the ripper tactics to 
knock out the very provision that was put in for the benefit of Democratic 
Secretaries ; but it is too good for a Republican Secretary. 

Now we have this very curious situation here where there is a ruling as to a 
relatively minor official of the State Department by the responsible heads— 
presumably the Secretary himself—that this individual is not subject to the 
limitations of the Hatch Act. So here comes one of our Members, a Democratic 
Member, and seeks to reverse, by the action of this House, the administrative 
determination of that Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, are we going to undertake to manage the State Department, 
and on our side of the aisle are we going to permit the Democratic minority 
to manage the State Department while we are sitting in majority on this side? 
Oh, no, Mr. Chairman. This amendment must be knocked out. It is purely 
partisan. There is no purpose in it except to injure and discredit the State 
Department. There is no merit to it. It should be voted down. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from New York [Mr. Condert] is com- 
pletely misinterpreting the intent of this amendment. I am sure you will agree 
with that from his opening statement, where he said that this is an attempt on 
the part of the Democrats to discredit the State Department under the present 
administration. All of the attempted discrediting of the State Department that I 
have noticed lately has not come from the Democrats. According to the press 
those people who made Dulles break down and tears come to his eyes during 
his report on the Berlin Conference were not Democrats. Now about the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota comparing this situation to Mr. Averell Harriman— 
and let me state right here that I am not a great admirer of Mr. Harriman, bet 
the circumstances are not comparable, because Mr. Harriman was holding the 
position that Mr. Stassen now holds and I do not think there is anyone on this 
side of the House who wants to gag Mr. Stassen. He is in a position of Cabinet 
rank and he has a perfect right, as I see it, to go around making any kind of 
political speech he wants and to defend himself against attacks which are inade 
against him not by Democrats, if you please, but by people who are supposed 
to be of the same political party that he is. 

But the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michig:in is aimed at 
doing what needs to be done, I do not care whether it is a Republican admin- 
istration or a Democratic administration, security officers should be kept from 
engaging in politics, and I think it especially needs to be done, since it has 
been proved conclusively that some of them did not tell the truth, will not tel! 
the truth, and do not know the truth when they see it. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it would have been much better if the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Coudert] had confined himself to the amendment and not extended 
his remarks to the full extent that he did. I am going to talk on the broader 
implications involved in the gentleman’s remarks rather than discuss the amend- 
ment itself. 

I happen to occupy a position of leadership in the Democratic Party. For 10 
out of the last 13 years I was the majority leader of this House, and now I am 
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the Democratic whip. I have attended many important conferences during the 
past year. I have seen no Democrat who criticized or embarrassed Secretary 
Dulles or President Eisenhower. We have discussed merits but never engaged 
in personalities. 

I was present at the meeting that took place when Secretary Dulles returned 
from his hard ordeal in Berlin. I could visualize what he had gone through by 
asking myself: “John McCormack, suppose you were Secretary of State; what 
would have been your thoughts? What would have been the ordeal you went 
through, knowing the situation of the world as it is today?” 

There were no Democrats who criticized Secretary Dulles, I am informing 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Coudert]—and I am not attributing his 
remarks to any other one of my Republican friends, I want that distinctly 
understood—this is the time to withhold many words. ‘There is the courage of 
action, but there is also the courage of silence. Sometimes it takes a lot of 
courage to be silent, and this is the time when we should stop, look, and listen, 
and ponder long before we make intemperate attacks upon either of the great 
political parties as such. 

I have not seen any Democrat make any critical statement about Secretary 
Dulles in relation to the Berlin conference. I made a few guarded remarks 
vesterday, but no criticism. I felt that under the circumstances he did the best 
he could, not what he wanted to do, but under the circumstances he did the best 
he could so far as the Berlin conference is concerned; that he was faced with a 
probable blowup unless he agreed to the Geneva conference. I could see that. 
He had the situation in Indochina confronting him as well as other countries; 
and also the division of public opinion in other countries friendly to us, in 
some of which the Communist forces are very strong. I could see ali of that. I 
did not necessarily have to agree with the Secretary to refrain from criticizing 
him and making his job more onerous. 

So when the statement is made, and I assume it does not represent the 
Republican view, that the Democrats are trying to injure the State Department 
because of the offering of this amendment by the gentleman from Michigan, 
that statement is comp'etely inconsistent with the facts. 

Mr. Coupertr. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Covuperr. If the gentleman is so well satisfied with the Secretary of 
State 

Mr. McCorMack. I did not say that, did 1? Do not put into my mouth words 
I did not say. 

Mr. Coupert. Well, I was merely attempting to construe what the gentleman 
meant. 

Mr. McCormack. I did not say I was satisfied with him. Do not put into my 
mouth words. The gentleman is raising another question he did not raise 
previously because the gentleman is trying to raise the question whether or not 
lam satisfied. lam not talking on the question of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
I specifically say I am not dissatisfied yet. 

Mr. Coupert. If the gentleman is not dissatisfied with the conduct of foreign 
affairs by the Secretary of State 

Mr. McCorMack. I did not say that. I said I am not dissatisfied vet with the 
Secretary of State. The gentleman says “conduct of foreign affairs.” Do not 
put into my mouth words I did not say. My friend from New York is very adroit, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts may be lacking in mental ability, but 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is capable of understanding some things the 
gentleman from New York says; furthermore to a slight extent the gentleman 
from Massachusetts can penetrate his mind. 

The CHaAtRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. Hatiteck. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, and I am not 
going to object, I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, but we have 
been at this a considerable time and there are three other matters we want 
to dispose of. I am going to make a suggestion. 

Mr. McCorMacrk. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLEcK. I am not going to object. 

Mr. McCormack. I withdraw my request, Mr. Chairman, because I have 
said all I intend to say and I think a prolongation of it would not be for the 
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best*interests of the situation because the gentleman from New York is trying 
to be, kindly and friendly to say the least, provocative. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I have an amend- 
ment at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. Taser. Is it an amendment to the pending amendment? 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, no. It is another amendment. 

Mr. Taser. I only asked unanimous consent with reference to this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. Hatteck. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object in order to make 
a statement, and I am certainly not going to object, I note at the desk there 
are 3 amendments. It occurred to me that after we have disposed of the pend- 
ing amendments we could have a limitation of 80 minutes, which will give 5 
minutes to a side on each of the amendments, then we can dispose of this 
matter. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I want 5 minutes to ask certain questions in ref- 
erence to the interpretation of some language in the bill. 

Mr. HaALieck. Then it would have to be 35 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taber]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder just exactly what will be in the minds of the Mem- 
bers as they approach this vote. This is a proposed limitation on an appropria- 
tion bill which would prevent the payment of salary to the holder of a certain 
position who is legally in office. 

Mr. Rasavut. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Taser. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Rasaut. I do not think that is true. 

Mr. Taser. I am sorry if the gentleman thinks so. I think he ought to 


read it. 
Mr. Rasaut. The amendment simply says that he comes under the Hatch 


Act. 
Mr. Taper. Well, if that is it, the point of order should have been sustained. 

Mr. Rasaut. It was not sustained, and it is so. 

Mr. Taser. If it is so, the gentleman is now admitting that his amendment is 
entirely out of order. 

Mr. Rasaut. No; I am not admitting my amendment is entirely out of order. 

Mr. Taser. Well, I do not see any other possible construction. 

Mr. Rasaut. The only thing it does is stop him from making speeches. It lets 
him hold his position as a security officer. 

Mr. Taser. Now, let me tell you what this does. This stops the payment of 
any wage or salary of any oflicer or employee of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular affairs who, for the purpose of this act, shall not be included within the 
construction of the term “officer” or “employee.” 1 do not know what else you 
eall it. Anyway, by this kind of an amendment, if it prevails, you stop the pay- 
ment of the salary out of this appropriation. Such an amendment, if it changed 
the Hatch Act, would be out of order, and it would not be proper. The officer 
who is legally installed could go to the Court of Claims and collect his salary. 
That is how good this amendment is. I do not believe that the House of Repre 
sentatives wants to indulge in that kind of legislation. I hope that this am_nd- 
ment will be defeated. I believe also that the Secretary of State, having given 
a particular construction as to what the meaning of the language was as to this 
Department, should be sustained by the House. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Taper. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Morano. As a matter of fact, the amendment does not mean anything be- 
eause if the Secretary of State again decided that this man was in a position 
that did not come under the Hatch Act, he could continue to work and draw his 
pay just the same. 

Mr. Taser. Right. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rabaut]. 

Mr. Rapsavut. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed as tellers Mr. Clevenger and 
Mr. Rabaut. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers reported that there were—ayes 61, 
noes 84. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that debate on this bill 
and all amendments thereto be limited to 35 minutes, that 5 minutes be allow’d 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Judd], and that 5-minute statements be 
allowed, 1 for and 1 against, on amendments that may be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


{From the Congressional Record, June 14, 1954, pp. 7707-7710] 


The PRESIDING Orricer. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PrestpInG Orricer. The question now recurs upon agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Pres'ptnc Orricer. The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. Brinces. Mr. President, I call up the amendment on page 16, line 14, sec- 
tion 111. 

The Prestp1ne Orricer. The clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 16, it is proposed to insert section 111, as follows: 

“Sec. 111. Any person appointed to the Foreign Service shall receive basic salary 
at one of the rates of the class to which he is appointed which the Secretary of 
State shall, taking into consideration his age, qualifications, and experience, 
determine to be appropriate for him to receive.” 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, this amendment 
being legislation on an appropriation bill, I desire to ask the distingu’shed 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to explain why the section must 
be included in the bill. 

Mr. Brinces. The amendment is a very important one. 

The Prestp1nG Orricer. The Chair desires to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire the amount of time he desires to use, since the time is under limitation. 

Mr. Bripces. I beg the pardon of the Presiding Officer. I yield myself 5 
minutes in which to make an explanation. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. The Senator from New Hampshire is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. Brinces. The amendment is offered primarily to promote efficiency and 
economy in the operations of the Department of State. There are many persons 
in the Department who possess qualifications which would enab'e them to transfer 
to the Foreign Service tomorrow. The drawback is that in transferring from the 
State Denartment to the Foreign Service, they would have to accept the entrance 
salary of the Foreign Service, which usually is below the salary received before 
transfer. The amendment is to permit, as I understand, the same salary range 
and to permit the personnel to transfer from one salary range to the other, if 
they have the qualifications. In other words, it would not prevent an emp'oyee 
of the State Department from transferring to the Foreign Service if he is properly 
qualified for that service. 

Mr. Monroney. I agree that that is a satisfactory reason, but the language 
reads: 

“Any person anpointed to the Foreign Service shall receive basic salary at one 
of the rates of the class to which he is appointed which the Secretary of State 
shall, taking into consideration his age, qualifications, and experience determine 
to be appropriate for him to receive.” 

As T read the amendment, it is an open-ended invitation which could, by misuse 
of authority granted in the proposed legislation on an appropriation bill, com- 
pletely negate and destroy the career Foreign Service as it now exists. That is 
the reason why I have reserved the right to obiect. 

I would be in sympathy with a provision which would limit the amendment 
to the purpose for which the distinguished chairman has stated it was offered, 
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namely, to provide for the orderly transfer, at no reduction in pay, of career 
civil-service personnel or other in the State Department having a career status. 
But I do not wish to see the Foreign Service become a patronage organization. 
Too much money has been spent throughout the years in removing the Foreign 
Service from a patronage category. I believe that safeguards are needed in the 
amendment, if it is not to be destructive of the building of an honorable, well- 
educated, and well-experienced Foreign Service group. 

Mr. Bripces. I think the position of the Senator from Oklahoma is well taken. 
While I was authorized to offer the amendment on the floor, I think it is subject 
to the criticism made by the Senator from Oklahoma. My purpose in offering 
the amendment was to permit the entry of qualified personnel, but I do not desire 
to open the door wide. I think the Senator’s criticism has some justification. 

If the amendment could be worded so that the danger suggested by the Senator 
from Oklahoma would be eliminated, I should be glad to have the Senator’s 
suggestion. 

Mr. Monroney. I am not certain whether the language I shall propose will 
open the door too wide. It might be amended to provide that any person in 
civil-service status in the Government would be permitted to be appointed to the 
Foreign Service. I am trying to limit the transfers to career personnel, so that 
in making such appointments it will not be possible to go outside the Government 
or outside the category of persons who are familiar with and have qualifications 
for the Foreign Service. 

There are some definite advantages in the Foreign Service field. 

The Foreign Service has been so well guarded against political interference 
that the young men and women who study in the Foreign Service schools in 
Washington and pass their examinations are loath to have a Member of the 
Senate or a Member of the House express even the slightest interest in their 
career or even to write letters of recommendation as to their characters. 

Mr. Bripces. I think the Senator from Oklahoma has made a good suggestion. 
I suggest that on line 14, after the word “service”, there be inserted the words 
“from the classified civil service.” 

Mr. Monroney. That would meet my objection. I think we are both trying 
to accomplish the same end. But if the language in the proposed amendment 
in the bill is allowed to stand, it would tend to destroy the qualifications which 
are sought to be maintained in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Brinvces. I accept the suggestion, and I ask that the clerk state the 
amendment. 

The Presipine Orricer. The clerk will state the amendment as proposed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, at the beginning of line 15, it is proposed 
to insert “from the classified civil service.” 

Mr. Monroney. That amendment is satisfactory to me. 

The Presip1Ine Orricer. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Prestp1Inc Orricer. The question now is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFrFicer. The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which I ask to have read. 

The PrestpIne Orricer. The clerk will state the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, it is proposed to insert, between lines 
2 and 3, a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 113. No part of any appropriation contained in this act shall be used 
to pay the salary or wages of any officer or employee of the Bureau of Inspec- 
tions, Consular and Security Affairs of the Department of State, who, for the 
purpose of the act of August 2, 1939, as amended (5 U. 8S. C. 118i), shall not 
be included within the construction of the term ‘officer’ or ‘employee’.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How much time does the Senator from Oklahoma 
desire? 

Mr. Monroney. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PresipiInc Orricer. The Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Monroney. The purpose of the amendment, which is a limitation on the 
appropriation bill, is merely to remove the uncertainty which now exists in the 
State Department regarding the head of the Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, 
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and Personnel, Mr. R. W. Scott McLeod. It is to remove the uncertainty with 
respect to his status under the Hatch Act. 

We have all heard the pleas which have been made by the distinguished 
majority leader and the distinguished minority leader for a bipartisan foreign 
policy. I think it has become more and more apparent that officials of the State 
Department, other than those given specific exemption under the Hatch Act, 
should not be engaged in political activities and should not be required to fulfill 
strictly political speaking engagements in behalf of either political party. 

During the years when the Democrats were in control of the Government, I 
believe efforts were made to make the Hatch Act as effective as possible so as 
to prevent the abuse of the exemptions of sensitive agencies like the State 
Department, which should certainly be kept out of the hurly-burly of political 
hucksterism. Our foreign policy should be kept above the exigencies of political 
campaigns. 

The amendment is intended to accomplish only one purpose, namely, to de- 
clare that the employees and officers of this particular security branch of the 
State Department are not exempt from the Hatch Act. The Hatch Act defines 
exemptions in the following language, in section 118 (i), title V, of the Code, 
as follows: 

“For the purposes of this section the term ‘officer’ or ‘employee’ shall not be 
construed to include (1) the President and Vice President of the United States; 
(2) persons whose compensation is paid from the appropriation for the Office 
of the President; (3) heads and assistant heads of executive departments; (4) 
officers who are appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and who determine policies to be pursued by the United States 
in its relations with foreign powers or in the nationwide administration of 
Federal laws. The provisions of the second sentence of this subsection shall not 
apply to the employees of the Alaska Railroad.” 

Mr. President, there is an area in the determination of whether Mr. McLeod 
was or was not under the Hatch Act which would leave him subject to prose- 
cution under the Hatch Act, if anyone desired to call the situation to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Justice, and if the Department chose to act. I have 
a letter which was written by the Civil Service Commission, which distinctly 
holds that Mr. McLeod’s position is not included in the exempted features of the 
Hatch Act. 

After rending this opinion of the Civil Service Commission, which was signed 
by Mr. George M. Moore, Commissioner, under date of January 29, 1954—and the 
Civil Service Commission, is considered by most authorities to be the last word 
in the enforcement of the Hatch Act—by no stretch of the imagination could 
I conceive that anyone could believe that Congress, in creating it, construed, this 
position in the State Department to be exempt from the Hatch Act. 

Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent to have printed in the body of the 
Record at this point the entire letter of the Commission, but, for the purpose of 
saving time of the Senate, I should like to read from the text of it, so that my 
colleagues may hear what the Civil Service Commission has held. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


JANUARY 29, 1954. 
Hon. Scorr McLegop, 
Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, Department. of 
6 State, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Scotty: Reference is made to your telephone call requesting the Commis- 
sion’s opinion in respect to the application of the Hatch Act to the occupant of the 
position of Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, created by 
section 104 (b) of the act of June 27, 1952. 

I have consulted the Commission’s Legal Division and they are of the opinion 
that the occupant of the position referred to in your inquiry is in fact subject to 
the political-activity restrictions of section 9 (a) of the Hatch Act. This partie- 
ular section of the law applies to any “officer or employee in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government.” ‘There are a few specific exceptions listed in the 
section and unless an individual clearly falls within one of these exceptions he 
must be considered to be subject to the prohibitions of the section. 

There are four categories of positions specifically listed in section 9 (a) as 
exceptions to the prohibitions set forth therein. The first two apply to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and the executive staff of the President and are not 
applicable in this case. The fourth exception would not apply as the individual 
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incumbent in question is not a presidential appointee. There thus remains for 
consideration only the third category of exceptions which is “heads and assistant 
heads of executive departments.” It is true that the act of June 27, 1952, specifi- 
cally provides that the Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
shall have rank and compensation equal to an Assistant Secretary of State. How- 
ever, our research indicates that an Assistant Secretary of State is not actually 
an assistant head of an executive department within the meaning of the excep- 
tion of section 9 (a) of the Hatch Act. It would appear that in this case the 
actual assistant heads of the Department of State would be the persons occupying 
positions as Under Secretary of State. 

It should be noted further that section 104 (f) of the act of June 27, 1952, 
indicates that this Bureau is under the immediate jurisdiction of the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration. This would further support our 
position in this matter as it would appear that the exception to the Hatch Act in 
question is intended to apply only to the heads and assistant heads of an execu- 
tive department and not those occupying positions as bureau chiefs in a 
department. 

On the basis of the above it is our opinion that the Administrator, Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, is subject to the Hatch Act. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the Commission would have no jurisdiction in the case of a 
political activity complaint against such an individual as the position has been 
included in the excepted service under schedule C, section 6.302 (b) (6). The 
Commission has never exercised political activity entorcement jurisdiction over 
those serving in the excepted service. The enforcement jurisdiction in such 
ease Would rest with the Secretary of State. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE M. Moore, Commissioner. 


APRIL 1, 1954. 
Hon. Lovuts C. RABAUT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN RABAUT: This will acknowledge your letter of March 15, 
1954, addressed to the Attorney General, requesting his opinion concerning the 
applicability of the Hatch Act (5 U.S.C. 118i) to the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs of the Department of State. 

As you know, the statutes authorize the Attorney General to advise only the 
President and heads of executive departments. It has been the position of all 
Attorneys General that this authority does not extend to rendering opinions to 
Members of Congress. Moreover, as you will see from an examination of the 
Attorney General’s opinion of June 6, 1940 (39 Op. A. G. 446), the practice of issu- 
ing rulings under the Hatch Act at the request of interested parties other than 
heads of executive departments was discontinued in April 1940. 

Accordingly, while the Attorney General would like to be of assistance to you in 
this instance, he does not feel that he should depart from the prevailing practice. 

Sincerely, 


Deputy Attorney General. 


The PRESIDING Orricer. The Chair advises the Senator from Oklahoma that the 
5 minutes which he yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. Monroney. I yield to myself an additional 10 minutes, and shall try not to 
consume that much time. 

I shall now read from the letter of Mr. George M. Moore, Commissioner, to Mr. 
Scott McLeod : 

“I have cosulted the Commission’s legal division and they are of the opinion 
that the occupant of the position referred to in your inquiry is in fact subject to 
the political activity restrictions of section 9 (a) of the Hatch Act. This particu- 
lar section of the law applies to any ‘officer or employee in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government.’ There are a few specific exceptions listed in the 
section and unless an individual clearly falls within one of these exceptions he 
must be considered to be subject to the prohibitions of the section. * * * 

“It should be noted further that section 104 (f) of the act of June 27, 1952, 
indicates that this Bureau is under the immediate jurisdiction of the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration. This would further support our 
position in this matter as it would appear that the exception to the Hatch Act in 
question is intended to apply only to the heads and assistant heads of an executive 
department and not those occupying positions as bureau chiefs in a department. 
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“On the basis of the above it is our opinion that the Administrator, Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, is subject to the Hatch Act. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the Commission would have no jurisdiction in the 
ease of a political activity complaint against such an individual as the position 
has been included in the excepted service under schedule C, section 6.302 (b) 
(6). The Commission has never exercised political activity enforcement juris- 
diction over those serving in the excepted service. The enforcement jurisdiction 
in such case would rest with the Secretary of State.” 

When the letter went to the Secretary of State, the only authority which could 
be found to give Mr. McLeod the exemption was a rather tenuous one expressed 
in behalf of several employees in the Department. At that time the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. McCarthy) and others were attacking the Democratic 
Party’s record through the past 20 years. 

One of the important points of the memorandum under which Mr. McLeod 
chose to make the political speeches was the fact that the Department did not 
believe he was subject to the Hatch Act, because he was exercising the power of 
an Assistant Secretary of State. That opinion was nullified completely by the 
Civil Service Commission, which held that although he might be called an 
Assistant Secretary of State, the job of Assistant to the Secretary of State was 
limited to the Under Secretary of State and could not pass on down to the 10 or 12 
Assistant Secretaries of State whose positions were set up in the Department 
of State. 

Furthermore, Mr. McLeod was not appointed by the President, or confirmed by 
the United States Senate, so he is not in the exempted category. The very fact 
that there is a strong degree of doubt that Mr. McLeod has any right to exemption 
under the Hatch Act is gathered from the warning in the State Department’s 
own memorandum that they cannot prevent him from speaking, even though 
they might feel he has no right to; but the final responsibility for determining 
whether his actions violate the Hatch Act rests on the relationship of Mr. Mc- 
Leod, and the Department has no right or authority to rule that Mr. McLeod 
is in the exempted status. 

If we are to live up to the Hatch Act, if we are to try to prevent its stretching 
by tenuous interpretation, if we are to have junior department heads adopting 
the theory that their task in highly important posts in the State Deparment is 
one to further political, partisan aims, then we might as well repeal the Hatch 
Act and let everybody have a fair go at participating in polities. 

Even more than that, we had better play down the cry of bipartisanship in 
our foreign policy, if the security officer of the Department of State is to be one 
of the principal speakers at Republican political gatherings, we should reflect 
that there are enough Members of both parties in the House and the Senate to 
carry on political contests, without requiring that men be taken out of highly 
sensitive positions, whose bipartisanship might spell success or failure in their 
positions. If in this critical day and time we are to prevent the infiltration 
of subversives or other dangerous persons into our Government, then I be- 
lieve it would be very wise on our part to give notice now, by the adoption of the 
limitation proposed by me, that the Hatch Act applies to the chief officer and 
employees of this highly sensitive operation, and that, while the Senate does 
not condemn the action he has taken, it is making it clear that, under its inter- 
pretation of the law, he is not eligible to further the political ambitions or polit- 
ical aims of strictly partisan politics. 

I think the distinguished chairman of the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
would be doing his party a very great service, and I believe he would be doing 
the country, the State Department, and those in charge of our foreign policy a 
very great service if he took the amendment to conference, because I believe 
that by no stretch of the imagination was the creation of this position made with 
the thought that Mr. McLeod was included in the four specific exemptions so 
clearly set forth in the Hatch Act, as I have read them to the Members of the 
Senate. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Brineges. Mr. President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

I had no information that the Senator from Oklahoma was going to offer his 
amendment, but his amendment projects a question into the appropriation bill 
which must be met. I understand that what the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma said was to the effect that the post under discussion is a delicate one 
in the State Department, and that the letter from the Civil Service Commission 
stated that it would be a violation of the Hatch Act if Mr. McLeod made poliical 
speeches. I desire to have the Record show that Mr. McLeod’s own Department, 
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the State Department, very clearly ruled that he did not come under the Hatch 
Act, and that he did have the right to make such speeches. So that there was 
a difference of opinion among the high authorities of Government. In One case, 
the Civil Service Commission took ore position. On the other hand, the De- 
partment to which Mr. McLeod was directly responsible and for which he was 
working, took the opposite position. frankly, I do not know which agency is cor- 
rect regarding the question. 

I want to keep the Foreign Service out of politics, just as does the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I want the Hatch Act complied with. On the other hand, I would 
classify Mr. McLeod’s job as being in the same category as that of Assistant 
Secretary, and I think he is on that level. So far as levels of authority are 
concerned, his job could certainly be called a policy job. I really do not know 
what to say. I certainly do not wish the Record to show that Mr. McLeod was 
at fault in making some Lincoln Day speeches. I think he certainly had clear- 
ance from his superior officer. 

On the other hand, the Senator from Oklahoma has pointed out that Mr. 
McLeod has a new position, and that inspection has entered the picture; and 
the Senator from Oklahoma has also pointed out that that broadens Mr. McLeod’s 
position, and the Senator believes Mr. McLeod would be subject to the Hatch 
Act. Is that correct? 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, my purpose is not to reflect on what Mr. 
McLeod has done. He appeared to believe that he had a reason—although I 
considered it to be a rather tenuous one—for his previous activities. 

But, since there is an area of disagreement ‘as between the Civil Service 
Commission and the State Department’s legal officer, I believe it is our duty 
to clarify the point, so that Mr. McLeod will not be under compulsion to accept 
invitations for political purposes. Therefore, in my opinion, he is entitled to 
have this no man’s land, as regards his activities, clarified or defined, although 
I believe the law clearly defines its status. 

Mr. Bripees.: Mr. President, my own guess is that the amendment. would 
be subject to a point of order as legislation on an appropriation bill. I myself 
would like to have more time to explore the matter. If the amendment consti- 
tutes a fundamental change, certainly it should be. handled by a legislative 
committee. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I take the position that the amendment constitutes 
ro pe on an appropriation bill; and for that reason, I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. Mownroney. Mr. President, I yield myself 2 minutes on the point of 
order. Let me say that this amendment is strictly a limitation on expenditures 
under an appropriation bill, and in no way constitutes legislation. 

When the amendment was submitted in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Rabaut, a member of the Appropriations Committee handling 
the appropriation bill for the State Department, a similar point of order was 
made, but was promptly overruled by the then Presiding Officer, who submitted 
a substantial line of precedents showing that the amendment constituted a 
limitation on expenditures, and was not legislation on the: appropriation bill. 

Mr. Bripces. Mr. President, I yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Let me say that if what the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma has said 
is accurate, then: Mr. McLeod comes under the Hatch Act. If so, no action by 
the committee is needed, and no amendment is needed. 

On the other hand, if what the Senator from Oklahoma has said is not 
accurate, then I point out that the amendment is definitely legislation, because 
it would change Mr. McLeod’s status. 

Therefore, Mr: President, I believe my point of order should be sustained. 

The Presmpine Orricer (Mr. Payne in the chair). The Chair rules that the 
amendment is merely a limitation in accordance with the Hatch Act, and there- 
fore is a limitation, and not in itself legislation. 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on the question of 
agreeing to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OrFicer. Is there a sufficient second ? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The Presipine OrFicer. Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield back the time 
remaining to him? 

Mr. Monroney. I wish to reserve the remainder of my time. 

The Presipine Orricer. All time must be yielded back before a quorum call 
is in order, under the unanimous-consent agreement. 
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Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, and I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. Does the Senator from New Hampshire yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. Bripces. No, Mr. President; I wish to hold or reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the Senator from New Hampshire will have 
to use his time or the question will recur on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRestpine Orricer. The Senator from Oklahoma will state it. 

Mr. Monroney. I make the point that a quorum is not present; and I think 
we are entitled to have a quorum in the Chamber before the vote on the amend- 
ment _ taken. I have yielded back the remainder of the time under my 
control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum call can always be had before the vote 
occurs on the amendment. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The Presipine Orricer. The Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. Lone. Does not the Senator from Oklahoma have time during which he 
may suggest the absence of a quorum; and may not the Chair undertake to 
determine whether a quorum is present, during the time available to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

The PRESIDING OFFiIceR. Under the present unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senate is proceeding under a time limitation. Therefore, in order to have a 
quorum call all the remaining time must be yielded back, used, or unanimous 
consent be granted to have a quorum call without the time being charged to 
either side. 

However, after debate on the amendment has been concluded, it, of course, will 
then be in order to have the absence of a quorum suggested, inasmuch as all 
time on the amendment will then have been consumed. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PresiIpING OrFricer. The Senator from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. Gore. At the point at which the Chair submits the pending question to a 
vote, is it not presumed that all time for debate on the amendment has expired? 

The PRESIDING Or¥FiIcER. If the Senator from New Hampshire does not desire 
at that time to use the remainder of the time available to him, that is correct. 

Mr. Gore. Then, when the Chair puts the question to a vote, it is presumed 
that the time available for debate has expired; and therefore the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum will be in order, will it not? 

The PrestIpIne Orricer. The Chair will state that that is correct. 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, as I understood, the Chair put the question; 
and I then suggested the absence of a quroum. However, the Chair ruled that 
such a suggestion was not then in order. 

The PReEsIpDING OFFICER. It is the belief of the Chair that, upon stating the 
question, the junior Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Gore) rose to a point of 
order; and the Chair was still endeavoring to determine whether the Senator 
from New Hampshire desired to yield or to use the time remaining at his 
disposal. 

Mr. Bripees. Mr. President, in order to clarify the situation, I will yield or 
waive the remainder of my time, so that the vote on the amendment can be 
taken; and at that point the Senator from Oklahoma may suggest the absence 
of a quorum, if he desires to do so. 

Mr. Monroney. I appreciate the fairness of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Certainly the rules of the Senate were not intended to make it impossible to 
have a quorum present, merely because of the refusal to yield back time. 

Mr. Bripces. Mr. President it is my belief that after such a unanimous-consent 
agreement has been entered, it may be changed or violated only by means of 
unanimous consent. I believe that to be the point the Chair was making. 

In order to be as liberal as possible in my attitude on this matter, I shall 
waive the time remaining to me, so that a vote on the amendment may be taken 
at this time, and so that the absence of a quorum may be suggested, if that is 
desired. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. The Senator from New Hampshire has correctly stated 
the case. 

The Chair now understands that the Senator from New Hampshire has yielded 
the remainder of his time. 


91556—57—-—-10 
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Mr. Brinces. That is correct. 

The Presipine Orricer. The Chair further understands that the Senator from 
Oklahoma has yielded the remainder of his time? 

Mr. Monroney. Yes. 

Mr. President, I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PrREsIpING Orricer. The absence of a quorum is suggested, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 





Aiken Gore McClellan 
Barrett Green Millikin 
Beall Hayden Monroney 
Bennett Hendrickson Mundt 
Bowring Hickenlooper Murray 
Bridges Hill Neely 
Burke Holland Pastore 
Bush Hunt Payne 
Butler, Md. Ives Potter 
Butler, Nebr. Jackson Purtell 
Byrd Jenner Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Case Johnston, 8S. C. Smith, Maine 
Clements Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kerr Sparkman 
Daniel Knowland Stennis 
Dirksen Kuchel Symington 
Duff Lehman Thye 
Dworshak Long Upton 
Eastland Magnuson Watkins 
Ervin Malone Welker 
Ferguson Mansfield Williams 
Frear Martin Young 
George McCarran 

Gillette McCarthy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Monroney). 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Bricker), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. Flan- 
ders), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Goldwater), the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Langer), and the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Wiley) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the Senators from New Mexico (Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Chavez), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Douglas), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Ellender), the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Fulbright), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Hennings), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Humphrey), the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Kefauver), the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Kilgore), the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Lennon), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Maybank), the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Robertson), and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Russell) are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I announce further that if present and voting, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Douglas) would vote “yea.” 

I announce also that the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Morse) is necessarily 
absent. and if present would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 41, as follows: 





YEAS—35 

Burke Hill Mansfield 

syrd Holland McCarran 
Clements Hunt McClellan 
Daniel Jackson Monroney 
Eastland Johnson, Colo. Murray 

orvin Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Frear Johnston, 8. C. Pastore 
George Kennedy Smathers 
Gillette Kerr Sparkman 
Gore Lehman Stennis 
Green Long Symington 
Hayden Magnuson 

NAYS—41 

Aiken Duff Payne 
Barrett Dworshak Potter 
Beall Ferguson Purtell 
Bennett Hendrickson Saltonstall 
Bowring Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bridges lves Smith, Maine 
Bush Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Butler, Md. Knowland Thye 
Butler, Nebr. Kuchel Upton 
Capehart Malone Watkins 
Carlson Martin Welker 
Case MeCarthy Williams 
Cordon Milikin Young 
Dirksen Mundt 


NOT VOTING—20 


Anderson Fulbright Lennon 
Bricker Goldwater Maybank 
Chavez Hennings Morse 
Cooper Humphrey Robertson 
Douglas Kefauver Russell 
Ellender Kilgore Wiley 
Flanders Langer 


So Mr. Monroney’s amendment was rejected. 

The Presip1ne Orricer. The bill is open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment, the question is on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 


[From the New York Times, February 7, 1954] 


McLeop To Speak AT GOP RALLIES—STATE DEPARTMENT DECLARES IT LEGAL FOR 
Security CuHrer To MAKE POLITICAL TALKS 


WASHINGTON, February 6.—Scott McLeod, State Department Security Chief, 
will address Republican rallies in South Dakota and Wyoming next week under 
the auspices of the Republican National Committee. 

A State Department spokesman reported that today the department’s legal 
adviser, Herman L. Phieger, had decided “it was legal for McLeod to make 
political speeches.” Mr. McLeod, it was said, later received a supporting opinion 
from the Civil Service Commission. 
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“His expenses will be paid by the Republican National Committee,’ the spokes- 
man announced. “He will not be on leave status.” 

The spokesman said the Department understood it was not necessary for Mr. 
McLeod to take vacation or other leave from his $15,000-a-year job to make 
these speeches because he was a Presidential appointee with a rank equivalent 
to that of an Assistant Secretary of State. 

He was appointed to his post as Chief of Security, Consular Affairs, and Per- 
sonnel after having served as an agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and administrative assistant to Senator Styles Bridges, Republican, of New 
Hampshire. 

The State Department said Mr. McLeod was the only Department official who 
had accepted an invitation by the national committee asking if Presidential 
appointees would make Lincoln Day speeches. 

He is scheduled to speak at five Lincoln Day dinners. The first will be Monday 
at Rapid City, S. Dak.; the next, the following day at Mitchell, S. Dak. On 
Wednesday, he will speak at Worland, Wyo.; Thursday, at Lander, Wyo.; and 
Friday, at Watertown, S. Dak. 

Mr. McLeod is the center of a controversy on diplomatic-personnel-security 
problems. 

He was criticized recently by William D. Huskey, one of the Department’s top 
security officers who quit his job of guarding high-ranking foreign dignitaries. 
Mr. Huskey said he had found it impossible to work under Mr. McLeod. He 
declared the Department was “permeated by fear and intimidation.” The State 
Department said Mr. Huskey had resigned voluntarily. 

Former President Truman made the same charge in a speech to Americans 
for Democratic Action in New York last night. He said State Department 
personnel were completely demoralized. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, February 10, 1954) 
McLeop ToGet Pay on PorirricaAL Tour 


WASHINGTON, February 9.—A State Department spokesman said tonight the 
traveling expenses of R. W. Scott McLeod, Department security officer now on a 
western political tour, will be paid by the organizations before which he speaks. 

This corrected a previous announcement by the Department that the expenses 
were being borne by the Republican National Committee. The committee denied 
this, saying Mr. McLeod had “volunteered” to make the speeches and the com- 
mittee merely assisted in arranging dates. 

The State Department spokesman said Mr. McLeod will draw his full Govern- 
ment pay during the time he is out stumping for the Republican Party. He earns 
$15,000 a year. 

The spokesman also said he was quite sure the security officer’s speeches were 
not being cleared by the State Department. 

He said Mr. McLeod is campaigning at the invitation of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, which contacted all presidential appointees in the State De- 
partment. To the best of his knowledge, the spokesman said, Mr. McLeod was 
the only one to accept. Before accepting, the spokesman added, Mr. McLeod got 
a ruling from the Department’s legal adviser that he would not be violating the 
Hatch Act, which restricts the political activities of most Federal employees. 


{From the New York Times, February 12, 1954] 


McLrop RECEIVED CONFLICTING VIEWS ON SPEAKING ToUR—STATE DEPARTMENT 
ADVISER SAw NO HatcuH ACT VIOLATION, But Crvit SERVICE Dip 


WASHINGTON, February 11.—The State Department disclosed today that its 
legal adviser had approved the Republican speaking tour of Scott McLeod, De- 
partment Personnel and Security Chief. 

This was done, the Department added, despite an opinion by a Civil Service 
Commissioner that Mr. McLeod’s position was subject to the Hatch Act barring 
political activities by most Government employees. 
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Mr. McLeod will wind up a series of five fund-raising Lincoln Day speeches at 
Watertown, S. Dak., tomorrow night. He is using vacation time, with pay, to 
speak on behalf of the Republican Party. 

The State Department at first said that both Herman Phleger, its legal adviser, 
and the Civil Service Commission had ruled that Mr. McLeod was outside of the 
restrictions of the Hatch Act, because his position had the rank of an Assistant 
Secretary of State, which is exempt from the law’s provisions. 

A Department spokesman said today, however, that Mr. McLeod had consulted 
George Moore, a Civil Service Commissioner, for an opinion, Mr. McLeod was 
advised by Mr. Moore, a Republican, that the personnel-security position was 
subject to the [Hatch] Act. 

Mr. McLeod’s decision to consult Mr. Moore was made last month, after the 
State Department’s legal office had ruled on December 31 that “Mr. McLeod was 
not subject to the Hatch Act.” 


DEMOCRATS ASSAIL TRIP 


Mr. McLeod’s trip has been assailed by Democrats. They contended that his 
entrance into the politcal arena was not compatible with his sensitive security 
position. 

Both the State Department and a subsequent statement by the Civil Service 
Commission, said the Commission had “no jurisdiction” over persons in “ex- 
cepted service, such as Mr. McLeod.” 

Technically, the personnel and security officer holds a “schedule C,” or policy- 
making, job outside the civil-service system. 

As a result of today’s developments, it became clear that only the State De- 
partment would have the responsibility for enforcing the Hatch Act against Mr. 
McLeod. The Department’s own legal opinion of Mc McLeod’s speaking activities 
seemed to rule out any action against the Security Chief. 

The Civil Service Commission statement called attention to a ruling by Robert 
H. Jackson, then Attorney General, on June 6, 1940, that the “jurisdiction to de- 
termine whether or not there has been a violation of the Hatch Act * * * is 
vested in the department or independent establishment concerned.” 

The Commission added, at the same time, that if a department head were 
uncertain as to whether the law was being violated, he would seek advice from 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General, rather than from the Civil Service 
Commission. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL NOT CONSULTED 


A State Department spokesman said, in response to questions, that the Depart- 
ment had not yet consulted the Attorney General on the McLeod case, and had 
no present intentions of doing so. 

Jameson Parker, acting news chief of the State Department, said that John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, now attending a Big Four foreign ministers 
conference in Berlin, was being kept informed of the developments in the case. 

The 1939 so-called clean politics law provides in the section that would apply to 
the McLeod case: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person employed in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government, or any agency or department thereof, to use his official 
authority or influence for the purpose of interfering with an election or affecting 
the result thereof. 

“No officer or employee in the executive branch of the Federal Government, or 
any agency or department thereof, shall take any active part in political manage- 
ment or in political campaigns.” 

But it made the following exceptions: 

“For the purposes of this section the term ‘officer’ and ‘employee’ shall not be 
construed to include (1) the President and Vice President of the United States; 
(2) persons whose compensation is paid from the appropriation for the Office 
of the President; (3) heads and assistant heads of executive departments; (4) 
officers who are appointed by the President.” 

Penalties for violation of the Hatch Act range from a 90-day suspension to 
dismissal. Carl A. Hatch, then Democratic Senator from New Mexico and now 
a Federal judge in Albuquerque, N. Mex., was author of the law. 
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{From the Washington Star, February 12, 1954] 


Firm STAND ASSUMED By STATE DEPARTMENT IN DEFENDING MCLEOD—HATCH 
Act Not VIOLATED By His SPEECHMAKING, LEGAL Alps CONTEND 


(By James E. Roper) 


Despite rumbles of protest from Capitol Hill, the State Department stood pat 
today on a ruling that R. W. Scott McLeod, its Security Chief, can make politi- 
cal speeches without violating the Hatch Act. 

The legal staff of the Civil Service Commission has expressed the opinion 
that such political activity by Mr. McLeod is illegal, but State Department 
officials say they have the final word—and their word is that Mr. McLeod is 
exempted from the Hatch Act. 

The State Department is so sure of its legal position that it isn’t bothering 
to ask the Justice Department for a ruling. 

The legal dispute over Mr. McLeod thus subsided, although some Democratic 
Congressmen doubted the propriety of a State Department security officer en- 
gaging in politics. 

CITES LOYALTY RISKS CONFUSION 


Representative Rooney, Democrat, of New York, told reporters, “Mr. McLeod 
should be back in Washington looking into his own office’ Mr. Rooney cited 
confusion over the number of loyalty risks that Mr. McLeod’s office had dis- 
missed. 

Mr. McLeod is making five speeches—the final one tonight at Watertown, 
S. Dak. All are keyed to the Republican Party’s observation of Lincoln’s 
Birthday. 

Legal questions about Mr. McLeod’s tour arose with disclosure that Civil 
Service Commissioner George Moore had written Mr. McLeod the opinion that 
any political speeches by Mr. McLeod would violate the Hatch Act, which bars 
political activity by certain Federal employees. 

The letter was in the form of a personal note to Mr. McLeod, but it was 
written only after Mr. Moore had consulted the CSC legal officers. 

Mr. McLeod first got an oral opinion from Mr. Moore and then asked him 
to put it in writing. Mr. Moore wrote that on the basis of consultations with 
the CSC legal staff, he felt Mr. McLeod was subject to the Hatch Act, although 
enforcement of the law’s provisions allegedly covering Mr. McLeod’s case was 
up to the State Department. 

JOB NOT EXEMPTED 


Mr. Moore said the 1939 Hatch Act classifications of jobs exempted from the 
law do not cover Mr. McLeod’s post—a job that was created only 2 years ago. 

State Department Legal Officer Herman Phleger ruled, however, that Mr. 
McLeod’s job was exempted from the Hatch Act. Mr. Phleger still feels the 
same way today, and there is no acknowledged move to curb Mr. McLeod’s 
political activities. 

Mr. McLeod told the Star by telephone that he took the problem to Mr. 
Moore. Mr. McLeod said he was advised by letter that the legal staff of the 
commission “was of the opinion I would be subject to the provisions of the act 
but that inasmuch as I was under schedule C, the final answer would have to 
be found in my own Department.” 


APPROVAL BY COUNSEL 


Mr. McLeod said that this reply left the matter unresolved as far as he was 
concerned and he asked for an opinion by the State Department legal officer. 
He then received approval to make the speaking tour, Mr. McLeod said. 

Mr. McLeod said he was first invited last December to make the Lincoln Day 
speeches. He said Department officials urged him to accept, but he did so only 
after satisfying himself that he could do so without violating the “clean 
politics” law. 
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{From New York Herald Tribune, February 13, 1954] 


Dipn’r TaLK Untit CLEARED—McLEeop DoustruLt or BAN, TELLS OF “DOUBLE 
CHECK” 


By Coleman B. Jones 


WASHINGTON, February 12.—Scott McLeod cannot understand why he should 
be considered a violator of the Hatch Act, which bars political activity by Federal 
employees. 

He told the New York Herald Tribune last night from Lander, Wyo., where 
he made another of the Lincoln Day political speeches for which he is under 
Democratic fire, he leaned over backward before starting his speaking tour 
to obtain clearance from both the State Department and the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

“The legal counsel for the State Department told me that I was not subject 
to the political restrictions of the Hatch Act,” Mr. McLeod, who is State Depart- 
ment Personnel and Security Chief, said in a telephone interview. “To double 
check, I asked the Civil Service Commission for an opinion. 

“After considerable delay awaiting a reply, I telephoned Commissioner George 
M. Moore. He replied, after consulting with the Commission’s legal office, that 
it thought I did come under the act, but that in my present position and classifi- 
sation (C), the Commission had no jurisdiction—that the decision on such ques- 
tions under the Hatch Act was a matter for the Department. 

“T again checked with Herman Phleger (the Department’s legal officer) who 
said it was his responsibility and that I was not barred from speaking under 
the Hatch Act. I then accepted the invitation which I had received in December 
from the national committee.” 

Mr. McLeod said he supported the admonition voiced by President Eisenhower 
at his press conference Wednesday in which he called on members of the execu- 
tive branch of his administration to refrain from intemperate attacks on Demo- 
cerats. He said he has been observing that principle in speeches he has been 
making before Republican groups in Wyoming and South Dakota, merely setting 
before his audiences information from his own notes and other material. 

As a member of the team he said he feels strongly that, in the absence of a 
legal barrier it is his duty to help the administration with political speeches 
when asked to do so. 

Mr. McLeod was careful not to exceed a statement put out yesterday by the 
State Department regarding his status, as demands rose today in Congress for an 
amendment of the Hatch Act, if necessary, to bring such cases under its provisions. 

Senator Herbert H. Lehman (Democrat-Liberal, New York), said in a state- 
ment that he intends to introduce legislation Monday to amend the Hatch Act 
so as to bar Mr. McLeod and other departmental security officers and security 
employees from political activity. Mr. McLeod’s job was created by the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952, which provided for a 

Sureau of Security and Consular Affairs headed by an Administrator with rank 
and salary equivalent to an Assistant Secretary of State. The personnel function 
was tacked onto the job by the Department. 


LEHMAN “SHOCKED” 


Senator Lehman said he was as shocked by Mr. McLeod’s current speaking 
tour as he and the Nation would be if J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director, were to go 
on a political speaking tour for the Republicans or any other party. 

“No personnel of security officer should be so permitted,” he said. “The pos- 
sibilities for political intimidation of Government employees on the part of a 
security officer are unlimited and, indeed, are awful even to contemplate. 

“My amendment would not, of course, affect the Attorney General, although 
I would personally think that in these times when internal security is such a 
burning question in the country and so vital to our national preservation, that 
even he would retire from the forefront of political activity, because of his 
immediate concern with questions of individual loyalty and security.” 

Representative John J. Rooney (Democrat, New York), called in Mr. MeLeod 
to drop his political tour and hurry back to the State Department to find out 
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who, apparently in his Department, leaked the report this week that there were 
only 11 loyalty cases among the 534 Department employees dismissed for security 
reasons under the Republican administration. 

In Worland, Wyo., Mr. McLeod said the report was “inaccurate” although it 
was said to have been based on secret testimony which he gave to a House 
appropriations subcommittee. 

Representative Rooney, senior Democrat on the group, said he “certainly did 
not leak” the information and declared, “I think Mr. McLeod should be back in 
Washington looking into his own office, because someone there in the Depart- 
ment must have leaked the story.” 





[Editorial from the Washington Post, February 13, 1854] 
PARTISAN SECURITY 


If R. W. Scott McLeod—a man who occupies an extremely sensitive State 
Department post—were himself a man of any sensitivity, he would have avoided 
the partisan political role into which he has now thrust himself. The dubious 
legality of what he is doing, serious enough in itself, is less disturbing than its 
moral obtuseness. 

Mr. McLeod, it appears, obtained from the State Department’s legal office an 
opinion to the effect that he is not subject to the Hatch Act which forbids most 
Government employees to engage in political activities. It appears also, however, 
that he received an opinion from the legal staff of the Civil Service Commission 
(which is an authority on the subject) that the Hatch Act clearly covered himself 
and his office. A careful man might have sought from the Attorney General a 
definitive ruling on this contradiction. 

Had Mr. McLeod, an investigator by profession, undertaken any investigation 
of the legislative history of the McCarran-Walter Act, he could have learned from 
the House Judiciary Committee report on the pending legislation that his office 
was accorded parity with an assistant secretaryship because Congress desired to 
give it “rank and power corresponding to the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization and to the Directors of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the Central Intelligence Agency, all of whom are to collaborate in the interests 
of national security.” 

Can anyone imagine these officers making political stump speeches? Whatever 
his abilities as a campaign orator, Mr. McLeod’s partisan stumping totally dis- 
qualifies him for passing upon the fitness of other men to be employed in the 
Department of State. 


[From the Des Moines Register, June 15, 1954] 


GOP Beats Democrats’ SuppEN Move—PoriticaAL SPEECHES OF FORMER 
Iowan Hit 


By Clark Mollenhoff 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C.—Senate Republicans gave R. W. Scott McLeod a vote of 
confidence Monday by defeating a Democratic move to stop his salary as the top 
security officer in the State Department. 

By a vote of 41 to 35, the Republicans defeated a motion by Senator A. §. 
(Mike) Monroney (Democrat, Oklahoma), which was aimed at barring McLeod 
from making political speeches. 

McLeod has been one of the most controversial persons in the State Depart- 
ment since he was appointed early in 1953 as head of the Department’s Bureau 
of Inspections, Consular and Security Affairs. 


FORMER IOWAN 


The former Cedar Rapids, Iowa, newsman had been administrative assistant 
to Senator Styles Bridges (Republican, New Hampshire) and had been a friend 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy (Republican, Wisconsin). 

These two factors alone had been enough to embitter many Democrats who have 
since contended that McLeod has injected politics into operation of the State 
Department. 
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A series of Lincoln Day political speeches in the Midwest last February re- 
sulted in Democrats making McLeod a major target with charges of “politics” 
in the security field. 


Monroney, one of McCarthy’s sharpest critics, sought to silence McLeod with 


an amendment to the $1,140,851,280 appropriation bill for the State, Justice, and 
Commerce Departments. 


The amendment said no funds in the bill could be used to pay any officials in 
the State Department’s Bureau of Inspection, Consular and Security Affairs 
who have been exempted from the Hatch Act. 


“POLITICAL HUCKSTERING” 
McLeod was the only employee in that Division who would suffer from such 
a limitation on the use of funds. 
Monroney charged that McLeod had been engaging in political huckstering and 


that the State Department had said McLeod had the rank of Assistant Secretary 
and was not subject to the Hatch Act. 


The Hatch Act bars political activity by Government officials coming under its 
jurisdiction. 


Monroney’s move caught the Republicans unaware, but Senator Bridges re- 


covered quickly and rallied enough votes in support of his former administrative 
assistant. 

Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Republican, Iowa) voted with the other 
Republicans in blocking Monroney’s amendment. Senator Guy M. Gillette 
(Democrat, Iowa) voted with the Democrats who sought to eliminate McLeod’s 
salary if he is permitted to make political speeches. 


Senator Morse. The question is as follows: 


In a speech before the American Legion, Mr. McLeod, you are quoted as 
saying: “Sometimes it is extremely difficult, because of the Civil Service Act, 
the Veterans’ Preference Act, and the Foreign Service Act, to replace an indi- 
vidual whose viewpoint does not coincide with that of the Republican Party.” 

What role, if any, do you believe it is possible for a non-Republican to play 
at any level of administration these days—consistent with your own view of 
party regularity? 

Mr. McLeop. I think I have covered that somewhat. We were 
talking about schedule C positions. I think that there is a danger in 
our form of Government, especially when we get so big where we 
have 214 million employees in the Federal Government, so many of 
those people are career people and not subjéct to removal when the 
administration changes that you subvert the will of the voters. That 
is what I had in mind when I made that statement, and I still think 
that no matter which political party you may be affiliated with, it is 
important to that party that when it does assume the mespanslaliey 
for operating the Federal establishment, that it have a sufficient depth 
of top-policy jobs that it can assume effective control of that for which 
it is responsible. 

Senator Morsr. Supplementing Senator Humphrey’s question, Mr. 
McLeod, isn’t there a danger in your position that in determining 
what is or is not policy, your proposal would undermine the whole 
civil-service system by an arbitrary determination by a given adminis- 
tration, whether it is Democratic or Republican, that some particular 
job is a policy job and not an administrative job in carrying out a 
policy already determined by the Congress in existing law, to wit: 
take any of the civil-service positions in the Forestry Service. Con- 
gress has passed a great deal of legislation in regard to what forestry 
practices should be. Speaking hypothetically, although I can docu- 
ment it, we have powerful lumber groups in the country, however, 
that would certainly like to have that policy circumvented by admin- 
istration regulations and devices. 
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Suppose that a Democratic administration or a Republican admin- 
istration said these jobs now in the Forestry Service are to be con- 
sidered policymaking jobs and we are going to put in political ap- 
pointees to head them during the life of this administration. 

Do you have any question about the fact that such appointees could 
really undermine your existing law on lumber practices? 

Mr. McLeop. I think the danger exists, but I think it is more theo- 
retical than actual, because, Senator, I have observed that we are all 
human beings and we who are given responsibility seem to have a 
common desire to do a good job and to have the public and history if 
you will, record the fact that we have done a good job. 

For my pars I would not permit myself to be surrounded by politi- 
cal hacks or opportunities of some kind in discharging my responsibili- 
ties. 

COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Senator Kennepy. I move that we meet this afternoon at 3 o’clock 
to hear Mr. Tavlor, after Senator Morse has concluded. 

Senator Morse. And vote tomorrow morning. 

Senator Fu.sricutr. And we don’t vote until tomorrow morning so 
the absentees can be given notice. 

The Cuatrman. When we adjourn we will adjourn until 3 o’clock 
this afternoon and then hear Mr. Taylor. 

When we are through with him, which I think will be rather 
promptly, we will adjcurn until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Senator Fu.srient. If I understand, we come back at 3 o’clock to 
hear Mr. Tayior and we don’t vote on either of them until tomorrow 
morning; is that right ? 

The Cuarmman. O. K., tomorrow morning at 10. 


POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS 


Senator Morse. You were discussing, Mr. McLeod, your view with 
regard to this matter of filling so-called policy positions with political 
appointees rather than civil-service appointees, and I had raised the 
question as to whether that did not have an inherent danger that 
would undermine our whole civil-service system, and you thought it 
was a theoretical danger rather than a practical one and you were in- 
terrupted at that point. 

Mr. Mclxop. To finish my sentence, I will insist always on being 
surrounded by the must competent people I can find'to carry out my 
responsibilities, and I feel that this human feeling that you want to 
be well thouglit of and that you wish to succeed in your responsibilities 
is rather a built-in safeguard against despoiling the civil-service team 
or subverting its intention. 

But I do believe there is a serious question which certainly occurred 
to me and I believe should be of interest to all persons who have politi- 
eal affiliations as to whether when they accept the responsibility for 
such a tremendous enterprise as the Federal Government, they actually 
take control of the machinery which permits them to discharge respon- 
sibilities, and I say this nonpolitically, because I think it is a question 
of our form of government. 

Senator Morse. Doesn’t any administration do that, however, with 
its Cabinet officers, its Assistant Secretaries to each Cabinet post? 
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Doesn’t that give them the policymakers, and leave the positions for 
carrying out the regulations and administrative practices that are de- 
veloped under the law passed by Congress to men and women who are 
truly Government career men and women and could not possibly be 
charged with political bias? 

Mr. McLeop. I raise the question that as we get larger as we now 
have two and a half million, whether that is in fact effective control. 


HATCH ACT 


Senator Morse. I think you have certainly put your point of view 
on paper for the Senator from Minnesota. 

Now, returning to Senator Humphrey’s questions: 

You created quite a storm in the public press by giving Republican Lincoln 
Day speeches for your party in 1954, being paid by the Republican National Com- 
mittee but remaining on curreut status in the State Department without taking or 
requesting leave. You know that there were serious accusations of your violat- 
ing the Hatch Act at the time. Regardless of the legal situation involved, would 
you explain to the committee why you felt such activities on your part were unob- 
jectionable on grounds of propriety? 

Mr. McLeop. I felt that I was a political appointee in the Depart- 
ment and I think the Department itself felt that it had some respon- 
sibility for explaining its position in connection with the political 
campaign, and I was designated as one of those, and there were not 
very many from the Department, to go out and make speeches. 

I was not paid by the Republican National Committee. I was in 
a leave status from the Department and my transportation was paid 
by the national committee. 

Senator Carruart. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Senator Capenart. You do not come under the Hatch Act; do you? 

Mr. McLeopv. The final legal interpretation was to the effect that 
I did not, but it was the subject of considerable controversy during 
that week when I was out in South Dakota and Wyoming. 

Senator Carenart. Would you come under the Hatch Act any 
more than a Cabinet officer or any other Assistant Secretary ? 

Mr. McLeop. That was the subject of controversy, and it was 
resolved in our legal office by Mr. Phleger’s ruling that since the law 
creating my position said that I had the rank of Assistant Secretary, 
that I was in effect under the same regulations as the President’s 
official family. 

I might say just for the record, Senator, that I did not seek the 
privilege of making these speeches in South Dakota and Wyoming 
in February. 

Senator CapenHart. You were like the Political Action Committee. 
You were giving out an education ? 

Mr. McLeop. As a matter of fact I did. In view of the circum- 
stances I restrained my comments to simply a report on the activities 
in my Bureau. 

Senator CarprHarr. You were enlightening the people. 

Senator Lona. You say you did not seek that opportunity. Just 
for the record, who did seek you to make those speeches ? 

Mr. McLeop. As I understand it, all persons of Assistant Secretary 
rank had invitations from the national committee to engage in these 
Lincoln Day lectures. 
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I, as did the others in the Department, turned it in to our public 
affairs branch for their advice as to whether—this is normal pro- 
cedure on any speaking invitation, to get their advice as to whether— 
we should accept the invitation or not, and I was advised to accept it. 

Senator Morsr. Do you take that position because even in the 
Walter-McCarran Act, when your office was set up, the debate in the 
Senate, I recall, was to this effect, too, that it should be considered 
in the category of an Assistant Secretary of State? 

Mr. McLeop. The law so stipulates; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Yes, and that you thought therefore that you 
went out as an Assistant Secretary of State, and were in the same 
position really as a non-Hatch Act Cabinet officer who frequently, 
in Democratic as. well as Republican administrations, makes political 
speeches during a campaign ? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, frankly I gave it no other thought whatever until 
this controversy arose and io I accepted Mr. Phleger’s ruling on the 
matter. 

The Cuarrman. Are we to assume that you agree with that ruling? 

Mr. McLeop. I frankly don’t know. 

As I understand it 

The Cuatrman. Don’t you think you should have an opinion on 
that matter? 

Mr. McLeop. I think Mr. Phleger was correct. I agree with his 
opinion. But I should point out that I have never made any more 
political speeches, so we have not tested the matter. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Are youa lawyer, Mr. McLeod ? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Lone. Your attitude is that it is just as well not to have 
the point come up again ? 

Senator Morse. The Senator from Minnesota, under his fifth gen- 
eral heading, has a series of quotes apparently—“Background quotes 
on McLeod and the Refugee Relief Act Administration.” 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS ADVISER TO MR. M’LEOD 


Senator Morse. In his first one he says: 


Hal E. Short, of Portland, Oreg., hired as a public relation-advertising expert 
of McLeod ; he will be an adviser “on certain aspects of the refugee relief pro- 
gram.” His field will actually be much broader, encompassing all of McLeod’s 
jobs. McLeod has expressed concern private about “a bad press.” (Washington 
Post and Times Herald.) 

The Senator wants to know whether or not you felt that the recep- 
tion you were receiving from the press of the country made it necessary 
for you to appoint a special public-relations expert to handle your 
public relations. 

Mr. McLxop. Senator, each of the bureaus in the State Department 
has an officer called a public-affairs adviser to furnish information to 
the press officers. I did not have a public-affairs adviser and did not 
realize that I was entitled to have one. 

A couple of the gentlemen in the Secretary’s office at one time said 
to me that they thought that perhaps a great deal of my difficulty 
arose from the fact that there was not a clear understanding of what 
was going on, and it might be useful if I were to employ a public- 
affairs adviser as the other bureaus did. 
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They offered to make the money available for this out of the funds 
allocated to the Secretary’s office. 

So I began to look around for someone who would fill that role and 
I happened to encounter Mr. Short. He served with me, I think, as 
a consultant for about a year, and from my viewpoint proved to be 
very useful. - 

His interest in the activity in connection with the refugee relief 
program was due to the fact that that was the aspect of my responsi- 
bility that was then receiving the greatest attention from the press. 

From my standpoint from that day on I have had a public affairs 
adviser, and I think the understanding of my responsibility has been 
greatly increased as reflected in the press. ; 

Senator Carenart. Mr. Chairman, I have a 12: 30 luncheon appoint- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Morse said some time ago it would take 
10 minutes. 

Senator Morse. I did not write the questions and I am not giving 
the answers. I think the witness is doing a very good job. 

When I said 10 minutes I had not seen this sheet that has on it 
about 15 questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Can you estimate now ? 

Senator Morse. No, I am not going to estimate. 

I don’t think I am going to get through these questions in less 
than 15 minutes. 

The CuHarrman. We have toadjourn. There are not many left here 
but those that are want to go to lunch. 

Senator Morse. I am making a record for a colleague and I will 
adjust to any program the chairman suggests. 

The Cuatrman. Shall we adjourn to 8 o’clock ? 

Senator Morse. What is the objection to my sitting here 

Senator Lone. If the chairman does not object, Senator Morse has 
these questions and my guess is he will be willing to accommodate 
himself to the committee and just sit here and finish asking these 
questions and perhaps even exercise the Chair’s responsibility. 

Senator Hicken toorer. I don’t see why the Senator can’t sit here 
and finish his questions. He is trying to make a record for a colleague 
which I think he has a perfect right to do. Maybe we can get this 
thing out of the way. 

Senator Morss. If you will just let me go ahead. 

The Cuarrman. Then will you proceed, please ? 

Senator Morsr. But I would like to have you go to lunch. 

You don’t need to stay here. 

The CuarrMan. No, I don’t, but I don’t want to miss any of your 
words of wisdom. 

Senator Morse. I will go ahead. 

Mr. Humphrey’s next question is based upon some story in the 
Des Moines Register of September 1, 1954. By the way, I would 
like to have a ruling before you do go. Mr. Humphrey has asked 
to have the material attached to his questions under these headings 
inserted as part of the record in support of these questions. 

The Cuarrman. You are still asking these for Senator Humphrey ? 
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Senator Morse. Yes. I am asking that the material that he has 
attached to his questions be inserted in the record. 
The Cuarrman. If there is no objection, it will be so ordered: 


REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


Senator Morse (reading) : 


Mr. McLeod got a bad press because of what he said and did. Short may be 
able to provide valuable public relations with respect to stimulating the refugee 
relief program. Criticism of McLeod as administrator of this program stems 
from facts too. “McLeod has seemed more concerned about tightening security 
rules and procedures than in getting any refugees admitted” (editorial, Des 
Moines Register). 


The Senator from Minnesota wants your comment on that. 

Mr. McLeop. I think the final result on refugees speaks for itself. 

We were 91 percent successful. It could have been 100 percent if 
we had had enough applicants. 

Senator Morse (reading) : 

Representative Celler in a letter to McLeod accuses him of “deliberately” 
sabotaging Ike’s 3-year program for admitting 209,000 refugees by strangling 
it in redtape. “Under your administration of the law, it takes at least 1 year 
to have a refugee case processed,” Celler wrote, and “under your instructions, 
employment and housing must be kept open and available all of this time. 
Obviously there is no job that can be left open 1 full year if the worker is really 
needed.” Same for houses, apartments, and rooms. Celler charges McLeod 
with thwarting Congress’ intent and playing into the hands of the Communists 
who tell “the enslaved peoples that the Refugee Relief Act is just another 
instance of American empty promises” (Washington Post and Times Herald). 


The Senator wants your comment on that. 

Mr. MclLxop. The only comment I know is that Congressman 
Celler’s staff called my staff yesterday and said that he hoped I would 
forgive him for the statements he had made 2 or 3 years ago about 
me, and that he was prepared to make a statement in my behalf if I 
wanted such a statement. 

I responded I did not believe it was necessary. 

The CnarrMan. Does that mean that he had conformed or that 
you had conformed ? 

Mr. McLeop. Perhaps a litle of both, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Now, Mr. McLeod, the remaining questions I am 
going to lump together by putting into the record the documentation 
of the sources: 

One is from the New York Times January 14, 1955; an editorial 
from the New York Times April 7, 1955; another from the New York 
Times of that date; an article by Frederic W. Collins in the Providence 
Journal of April 12, 1955; a statement by Representative Rooney to 
the effect that McLeod said up to now $4,849,330 had been spent on 
the program, $11,698 for each of the 500 admitted. Of the 14,031 
admitted to January 14, 13,000 were relatives and 490 orphans with 
the rest the “approximately 500” refugees. That was the nature of 
Rooney’s cirticism. 

Then there is an article in the Washington Post, April 15, 1955, on 
the firing of Corsi; and the rest are of the same nature. 

(The quotes are as follows :) 
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V. BACKGROUND QUOTES ON McLEoD AND THE REFUGEE RELIEF AcT ADMINISTRATION 


M’LEOD AND THE REFUGEE PROGRAM 


January 14, 1955: McLeod doubts Ike’s goal of admitting 214,000 immigrants 
would be filled before law expires at the end of 1956. Up to last December 31, 
(1954), 17,050 visas issued but only 13,056 qualified immigrants came to the 
United States. This since August 1953 when bill signed by the President (New 
York Times). 

April 7, 1955: McLeod said on January 13 he doubted goal of 214,000 immi- 
grants could be admitted. Less than a month later, in testimony that has just 
been made public, Mr. McLeod reversed his position and said he thought the 
goal could be achieved (editorial, New York Times). 

Difficult to see how the objectives can be realized in the next 20 months. Law 
purposely encumbered with many fantastic restrictions and limitations. If law 
IS Successful, Wii De Gue to Kaward Corsi. Corsi recently attacked by Repre- 
sentative Walter (Democrat, Pennsylvania) (ibid.). 

April 12. 1955: Numbers game being played now with refugee program. Corsi 
sayes less than 1,000 refugees admitted under the act while McLeod testified 20,- 
000 visas issued with 14,031 persons admitted. But under pressure McLeod ad- 
mitted only 500 had been admitted as refugees with visas for 1,000 issued 
(Providence Journal, article by Frederic W. Collins). 

Under questioning of Representative Rooney (Democrat, New York) McLeod 
Said up to now 94,549,530 spent on program, $11,698 for each of the 500 adinitted. 
Of the 14,031 admitted to January 14, 13,000 were relatives and 490 orphans 
with the rest of the “approximately 500” refugees (ibid.). 

April 15, 1955: Senate investigations of firing of Corsi. McLeod questioned 
behind closed doors. Corsi fired after 90 days as a special adviser to Dulles and 
bitterly attacked by both Dulles and McLeod (Washington Post and Times 
Herald). 

McLeod says as of April 1, 16,713 aliens had entered United States of which 
1,044 were refugees. Hennings demanded the investigation. (Ibid.) 

April 16, 1955: McLeod says he put tail on Corsi during his trip to Europe— 
assigned a former Texas ranger to keep Corsi under surveillance. The ranger, 
Roy Wade, McLeod said “was supposed to assist him (Corsi on tour of refugee 
camps) and also report back on his activities” (by Paul Healy in New York 
News). 

April 17, 1955: McLeod confirmed Corsi’s statement that he, McLeod, had said: 
“Ed, I don’t want to hear any more about refugees. I’m glad to be rid of this 
business” (more on testimony) (New York Post, article by William Shannon). 

May 16, 1955: 16 Democratic Congressmen from New York submitted a state- 
ment to Hvouse Judiciary Subcommittee demanding McLeod be replaced; Con- 
gressmen also put some blame on Ike. Only New York Democrat not to sign was 
Rooney, of Brooklyn. The Congressmen said of the present refugee administra- 
tion: “The papers shuttle back and forth between the post and the Washington 
offive, in some instances like a revolving clothesline (New York Post). 

June 6, 1955: McLeod curb pressed by Celler; wants to strip him of power to 
administer refugee act. Representative Walter says he will oppose all efforts 
to revise the law (New York Times). 

October 22, 1955: Speaking at semiannaul meeting of Intergovernmental Com- 
mission for European Migration, McLeod said the refugee relief program would 
not be completely successful. The reason, “shifts in the pressure for immigra- 
tion” in Germany and Austria since the United States Refugee Act became law. 
Up to October 14, 57,957 visas granted, 10,000 more refused, and 5,775 visas 
granted under the act were subsequently canceled “for a variety of reasons, but 
mostly because the applicant changes his mind” (New York Times). 

November 6, 1955: McLeod says refugee program now in “high gear.” The 
largest obstacle is lack of job guaranties (Washington Post and Times-Herald). 


Senator Morse. I will put them all in and I assure you they can 
be summarized as follows: 

They are all to the effect that your administration of the Refugee 
Act was characterized by delay, by redtape, by procrastination, by 
really a failure to carry out the spirit and intent of the President’s 
original proposal in regard to refugees. 
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I thought you ought to be able to make a statement covering all of 
them at the same time. 

Mr. McLeop. It is very difficult to carry out the intent in view of 
the ineumbrances written into the law, but we were able ultimately to 
do both, to carry out the letter and the spirit of the law as well as 
the Presidential intent, and I think with respect to the cost of the 

rogram, our final statistics indicate that the cost per visa was less 
than $500, which I believe, in view of the complexities of the law, 
was a reasonable cost. 

Senator Morse. I wil] insert the supporting clippings that the 
Senator presents on heading VI. 

(The documents submitted by Senator Humphrey are as follows:) 


V1: CrrricaL PREss CLIPPINGS ON THE MCLEOD NOMINATION TO IRELAND 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DORIS FLEESON: M’LEOD’S APPOINTMENT TO IRELAND—NEW AMBASSADOR SEEN AS 
BRINGING DISCORD IN FOREIGN SERVICE MORALE 


The nomination of Scott McLeod to be Ambassador to Ireland is a little candle 
throwing its beam on the extraordinary supineness of present-day Washington. 
That indifference to duty and to the welfare and the needs of others afflicts 
the Republican administrators and Democratic Congress alike. 

There is nothing secret, rare or difficult about the McLeod matter that a little 
stamina would not solve. The chances are the stamina won't be forthcoming. 

McLeod is the former FBI agent, assistant to Senator Bridges and warm ally of 
Senator McCarthy, whom Secretary Dulles put in charge of security in the State 
Department. This was in the early Eisenhower days when McCarthy was rid- 
ing high and the President's orders were to get along with him. 

The effect on foreign-service morale was immediate, unfortunate, and lasting. 
But McLeod stayed even after he publicly tried to help McCarthy stymie the 
President’s appointment of Charles Bohlen to be Ambassador to Russia. Dulles 
has explained to his latest admiring Boswell that he wanted to fire McLeod then 
but was restrained by his then Under Secretary, Bedell Smith. 

With the President in his second and final term, Dulles decided to get McLeod 
out of the security and immigration field where he has been a constant source of 
friction. But Senator Bridges is still the senior Republican, ranking on Appro- 
priations and Armed Services. 

Dulles offered McLeod the embassies of Honduras and New Zealand. They 
weren’t good enough. Mcleod has been paid his price to go quietly—the attrac- 
tive assignment to Ireland. 

In itself, the matter is relatively minor. Friends of Ireland will wish that 
amid its many difficulties it would have a more distinguished and effective envoy. 
But it is not a trouble spot for this country. 

Ireland has not protested the appointment formally despite a press and parlia- 
mentary attack on the selection in Ireland by liberal forces which pointed out 
that MeLeod’s friend, McCarthy, was in eclipse here. 

But the Foreign Service is bitter that he should be rewarded for what they 
regard as his hatchet work. He is the last straw on their heavier-than-usual 
eross of campaign contributors who skim the cream of overseas assignments in all 
administrations. 

With the McLeod appointment, career men are left only in the hard spots: The 
Soviet Union. Yugoslavia. behind the iron curtain and near the Arctic Circle. 
Possibly the country should be grateful for small favors. 

This is the ready-made case for the Democratic majority which nrofesses to 
believe that foreign policy is badly executed. But the controversy is discouraged 
by the Lyndon Johnson leadership; the Democratic Senator who starts one is 
apt to find himself charging up San Juan Hill alone. 

It is beginning to appear in fact that the Democrats lost the art of controversy 
in their 20 years amid the political fleshpots. How they could lose on this one it 
is hard to see. The McLeod appointment does not divide the Democrats, they are 
all against him. 

It does divide the Republicans and would bring the anti-Eisenhower right wing 
rushing from its corner—if it were made an issue.. 
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FIGHTING IRISH 


What has Ireland done to the United States to deserve Scott McLeod? Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was scarcely his most persuasive yesterday in explaining his 
nomination of Mr. McLeod as Ambassador to Ireland and of Henry J. Taylor as 
Ambassador to Switzerland. Neither Dublin nor Berne comes in the category 
of a post to which a career appointment is ruled out by expense. It is hard to 
see what special qualifications either a glorified gumshoe or a somewhat credulous 
radio broadcaster possess to merit this sort of reward. 

The President justified Mr. Taylor’s appointment on grounds of personal 
admiration and friendship. This is at least understandable if not commend- 
able—although Mr, Eisenhower’s assertion that Mr. Taylor’s views in the for- 
eign field coincide with his own raises the question whether he has listened to 
Mr. Taylor’s broadcasts recently. At any rate, perhaps Mr. Taylor can enter- 
tain the Swiss with tales of flying saucers, in which he advertised himself as an 
expert and ardent believer a few years ago. 

In the case of Mr. McLeod, who has headed the State Department’s Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, the President offered no such personal justifi- 
cation. He acted, he said, on the recommendation of Secretary Dulles. Yet, if 
we are to believe John Beal’s biography of Mr. Dulles, the Secretary attempted 
to fire Mr. MeLeod for insubordination 4 years ago. Mr. Dulles’ interest in 
promoting Mr. McLeod out of his way is obvious, but the Irish may reasonably 
inquire (and the Irish press has inquired) : “Why at our expense?” 

This is the man who acted as a stooge for Senators McCarthy and Bridges; 
who leaked information to the McCarthy inquisition ; who attempted to frustrate 
confirmation of Charles E. Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia; who conducted a 
reign of terror among State Department employees on security charges; whose 
office suspected the Department Policy Planning Staff because members were 
assigned as a part of their jobs to read the Daily Worker and in a totally 
different category) even The Reporter; who presided over the Refugee Relief 
Act with such severity that it became a mockery. The fact that Mr. McLeod 
recently has seemed to mend his ways and keep out of the bad news by no 
means makes a rose of his past malodorous record. 

To appoint such a man to a diplomatic post is an insult to the recipient nation 
and a degradation of diplomacy. How can the Senate, whict is at frequent 
pains to demonstrate its friendship for Ireland, view this as a friendly act? 


—_—_——_—_—_- 


{From the Atlanta Constitution, April 13, 1957] 
Don’t IMPOSE McLEOD UPON THE IRISH REPUBLIC 


Only Mr. Eisenhower and his conscience know why he has nominated Scott 
McLeod to be Ambassador to Ireland. 

Nothing in his background indicates his fitness for the position. He was a 
clerk to two Senators of unusually narrow-gage views, McCarran and Bridges. 
He then was an assistant to Senator Joe McCarthy in the days of his sound and 
fury. 

Nothing would do more to drive young men away from diplomacy as a career 
than to see McLeod promoted to the status of ambassador. Many now in the 
service would resign if they could afford to do so. 

Dublin is an important post. It deserves a capable man. 

McLeod, as some critics have said, would be the worst blight in Ireland since 
the potato famine, 

The Senate should block the appointment, 

Maybe the President trusts it will. Sometimes Presidents find themselves in 
a situation like that. 


EMBASSIES FOR SALE 


About the best that can be said of the nomination of Scott McLeod as Am- 
bassador to Ireland is that it might have been worse. The President and Mr. 
Dulles might, if they had been so disposed, have nominated Dave Beck or 
Frank Costello or someone similarly disqualified for the job. But that would 
be a silly way to conduct diplomacy. The man appointed to head an American 
embassy abroad is not only in charge of the country’s most delicate affairs, he 
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also is the top representative of this country in the eyes of foreign people. He 
ought to be someone in whom the country can have confidence and take pride. 

The fact that Ireland has agreed to accept Mr. McLeod, and that some Irish 
newspapers feel less indignant than others about the appointment, does not 
make the nomination less of an affront. Perhaps Mr. McLeod has indeed mended 
his ways from what they were during the height of the McCarthy era, when 
his security office in the State Department seemed to be an annex of the Sen- 
ator’s. But the memory lingers on. Surely an ambassadorship is too high a 
price to pay merely to get Mr. McLeod out of the way. 

The administration’s practice of passing out ambassadorial posts as rewards 
for large financial political benefactions, though by no means laudable, is not 
new and is at least understandable. But Mr. McLeod is hardly in this category, 
and it is difficult to comprehend what the administration is rewarding him for. 
Once before the Senate rose up when a Presidential nomination offended legis- 
lators’ nostrils; it refused to confirm Mr. Truman’s nomination of Edwin W. 
Pauley as Under Secretary of the Navy. Does not the way in which diplomacy 
is being degraded afford a similar challenge to the senatorial conscience? 


THE “FIGHTING IrisH’”—THE McLEeop APPOINTMENT 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania, in the Senate 
of the United States, Friday, April 12, 1957) 


Mr. Criark. Mr. President, in the Washington Post and Times Herald for 
April 11, 1957, there appeared an editorial entitled “Fighting Irjsh,” in which 
it is. contended, with reference to Mr. McLeon’s appointment: 

“To appoint such a man to a diplomatic post is an insult to the recipient nation 
and a degradation of diplomacy. How can the Senate, which is at frequent 
pains to demonstrate its friendship for Ireland, view this as a friendly act?” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the editorial of April 11, 1957, 
published in the Washington Post and Times Herald, be printed in the appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“FIGHTING IRISH 


“What has Ireland done to the United States to deserve Scott McLeod? Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was scarcely his most persuasive yesterday in explaining his 
nomination of Mr. McLeod as Ambassador to Ireland and of Henry J. Taylor 
as Ambassador to Switzerland. Neither Dublin nor Bern come in the category 
of a post to which a career appointment is ruled out by expense. It is hard to 
see what special qualifications either a glorified gumshoe or a somewhat credulous 
radio broadcaster possesses to merit this sort of reward. 

“The President justified Mr. Taylor’s appointment on grounds of personal 
admiration and friendship. This is at least understandable if not commendable, 
although Mr. Eisenhower's assertion that Mr. Taylor’s views in the foreign field 
coincide with his own raises the question whether he has listened to Mr. Taylor’s 
broadcasts recently. At any rate, perhaps, Mr. Taylor can entertain the Swiss 
with tales of flying saucers, in which he advertised himself as an expert and 
ardent believer a few years ago. 

“Tn the case of Mr. McLeod, who has headed the State Department’s Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, the President offered no such personal justi- 
fication. He acted, he said, on the recommendation of Secretary Dulles. Yet, 
if we are to believe John Beal’s biography of Mr. Dulles, the Secretary attemnted 
to fire Mr. Mcleod for insubordination 4 years ago. Mr. Dulles’ interest in 
promoting Mr. McLeod out of his way is obvious, but the Irish may reasonably 
inquire (and the Irish press has inquired), ‘Why at our expense?’ 

“This is the man who acted as a stooge for Senators McCarthy and Bridges; 
who leaked information to the McCarthy inquisition: who attempted to fru- 
strate confirmation of Charles E. Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia; who con- 
ducted a reign of terror among State Department employees on security charges; 
whose office suspected the Department policy planning staff because members 
were assigned as a part of their jobs to read the Daily Worker and (in a totally 
different category) even the reporter; who presided over the Refugee Relief Act 
with such severity that it became a mockery. The fact that Mr. McLeod recently 
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has seemed to mend his ways and keep out of the bad news by no means makes 
a rose of his past malodorous record. 

“To appoint such a man to a diplomatic post is an insult to the recipient nation 
and a degradation of diplomacy. How can the Senate, which is at frequent 
pains to demonstrate its friendship for Ireland, view this as a friendly act,” 


THe McLreop APPOINTMENT 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania, in the Senate of 
the United States, Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. Ciark. Mr. President, the Senate has before it at the present moment the 
problem of confirmation of the nomination of Scott McLeod to be Ambassador 
to Ireland. Mr. President, I hope that my colleagues on the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and on the floor generally will accord very careful consideration 
to his nomination before giving it their approval. 

As the New York Times said on April 11, 1957, Scott McLeod is the symbol in 
the State Department of all that has happened in the last 4 years to lower 
morale so drastically and to drive from the diplomatic career some of the best 
officers we had. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that there be printed in the appendix 
of the Record the editorial from the New York Times of April 11, 1957, entitled 
“The McLeod Appointment.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ord, as follows: 

“THE McLeop APPOINTMENT 


“Scott McLeod is the symbol in the State Department of all that has happened 
in the last 4 years to lower morale so drastically and to drive from the diplo- 
matie career some of the best officers we had. He entered the State Department 
in the security section in 1953 as the representative of Senators Bridges, Mc- 
Carthy, and the late Senator McCarran. No one man has represented in the 
public mind more than Scott McLeod all the evils of McCarthyism as applied 
to diplomacy. On Tuesday he was nominated as Ambassador to Ireland. 

“Is it any wonder that a storm of criticism has arisen throughout the country 
over diplomatic appointments when such things can happen? It would be un- 
just to make a blanket condemnation, for some fine appointments were made, 
but there have been bad appointments, and this one comes as a climax. It 
would be hard to imagine a worse blow to the diplomatic corps or a worse 
example of playing politics with the foreign affairs of the United States. Sec- 
retary Dulles must take the blame for Mr. McLeod’s unfortunate work in the 
field of so-called security and the refugee problems, for he, after all, is the head 
of the Department, and he must take the blame for this appointment. 

“Treland deserved a better fate. She has been most fortunate since 1953 in 
having a first-rate envoy—Ambassador William Howard Taft 3d. Dublin is 
a post where the work is not arduous and life is wonderfully pleasant. The 
man who is named to Ireland is a fortunate man. If he is a career diplomat 
like Mr. Taft he is a lucky man. For the noncareer man it is a reward. 

“And now it is Scott McLeod who is going to get this reward if his nomina- 
tion is ratified. Whether he gets it or doesn’t is not a personal matter. He is 
a well-intentioned if woefully misguided young man and no one begrudges him 
any happiness he can get. But the damage to the State Department and the 
United States diplomatic corps that will result from this appointment is public 
business. The Senate should block it.” 


[From the New York Times] 
THE McLeop ApPpoINTMENT 


Scott McLeod is the symbol in the State Department of all that has happened 
in the last 4 years to lower morale so drastically and to drive from the diplomatic 
career some of the best officers we had. He entered the State Department in the 
security section in 1953 as the representative of Senators Bridges, McCarthy, and 
the late Senator McCarran. No one man has represented in the public mind 
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more than Scott McLeod all the evils of McCarthyism as applied to diplomacy. 
On Tuesday he was nominated as Ambassador to Ireland. 

Is it any wonder that a storm of criticism has arisen throughout the country 
over diplomatic appointments when such things can happen? It would be unjust 
to make a blanket condemnation, for some fine appointments were made, but 
there have been bad appointments, and this one comes as a climax. It would be 
hard to imagine a worse blow to the diplomatic corps or a worse example of play- 
ing politics with the foreign affairs of the United States. Secretary Dulles must 
take the blame for Mr. McLeod’s unfortunate work in the field of so-called security 
and the refugee problems, for he, after all, is the head of the Department, and 
he must take the blame for this appointment. 

Ireland deserved a better fate. She has been most fortunate since 1953 in 
having a first-rate envoy—Ambassador William Howard Taft 3d. Dublin is a 
post where the work is not arduous and life is wonderfully pleasant. The man 
who is named to Ireland is a fortunate man. If he is a career diplomat like Mr. 
Taft heisalucky man. For the noncareer man it is a reward. 

And now it is Scott McLeod who is going to get this reward if his nomination is 
ratified. Whether he gets it or doesn’t is not a personal matter. He is a well- 
intentioned if woefully misguided young man and no one begrudges him any 
happiness he can get. But the damage to the State Department and the United 
States diplomatic corps that will result from this appointment is public business, 
The Senate should block it, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, April 20, 1957] 
Senate “DEAL” ON ENvoys ?—McLEoD AND BOHLEN STORM STIRS 


By Neal Stanford 


WASHINGTON. 
A battle royal over certain ambassadorial appointments is looming—or is it? 
At issue are 2, possibly 3, nominations: those of Seott McLeod as Ambassador 
to Ireland, of Charles E. Bohlen as Ambassador to the Philippines, and of Henry 
J. Taylor as Ambassador to Switzerland. The first two are sizzling hot. The 


third is more of a curiosity. 
Up until the other day it began to look like a knock-down-drag-out fight over 


Mr. McLeod and Mr. Bohlen. 

Mr. McLeod is the ex-FBI officer, exadministrative assistant to Senator Styles 
Bridges (Republican) of New Hampshire, currently the State Department’s 
chief security officer, who was involved 4 years ago in the Senate battle over 
confirming Mr. Bohlen for the post of United States Ambassador to Moscow. 


DULLES BYPASSING CHARGE 


He is alleged to have supplied Senator Joseph R. McCarthy and others with 
derogatory information against Mr. Bohlen—out of State Department files and 
over the head of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. Time correspondent 
John Robinson Beal’s semiofficial biography on Mr. Dulles, just published, 
reports Mr. Dulles at the time so furious at Mr. McLeod’s activities that he was 
ready to sack him. Now, however, 4 years later, he has recommended him to 
be Ambassador to Ireland. 

Twice in as many weeks President Eisenhower, questioned at press confer- 
ences about the McLeod nomination, has held Mr. Dulles solely responsible for 
the choice. The last time he emphasized that Mr. Dulles’ decision was “not 
perfunctory but done in a very serious way.” 

The question is whether Mr. McLeod is being “kicked upstairs’—that is, 
being sent to Ireland to get him out of Mr. Dulles’ hair, or whether his behavior 
since the Bohlen incident 4 years ago has actually merited this promotion. 


INTERPRETER AT YALTA 


Mr. Bohlen is the Foreign Service career officer who knows more about Soviet 
and Communist history, theory, and practice, than any other Government offi- 
cial. He served during the war years as President Roosevelt’s interpreter at 
the Big Three conferences with Stalin, including Yalta, and for the last 4 
years has been United States Ambassador to Moscow. He was confirmed, 
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however, only after a bitter Senate fight; and, after a slow defense by Secretary 
Dulles, the State Department and White House went down the line for him. 
Now he is being shifted to the Philippines and his critics have been suggesting 
a renewed battle over confirmation, reviving the old charges and countercharges, 
and generally creating quite a furor. 

The pro-Bohlenite faction in the Senate and the pro-MacLeoder faction in that 
exclusive club have been squaring off for a slugfest as each rallied to drive 
through its boy. Senator Bridges has said publicly that he would oppose the 
Bohlen nomination; and, in a showdown, he could count on numerous other 
Senators such Senators Joseph McCarthy, Republican, of Wisconsin, William E. 
Jenner, Republican, of Indiana, and George W. Malone, Republican, of Nevada. 


DEAL TRY REPORTED 


But, it now appears, that there may be no showdown. Rather (according to 
reports widely circulating on Capitol Hill and in the State Department), there 
is a deal in the making—a deal that would assure the confirmation of both if 
both groups would mute their criticism of the other’s choice. In other words, 
there would be a bit of so-called logrolling that would roll both appointees into 
their new posts with the minimum of opposition. 

However, this talk of a deal may collapse before the Senate gets around to 
voting on Mr. Bohlen and Mr. McLeod. The anti-McLeod sentiment appearing 
in various Irish newspapers has alarmed his senatorial friends, and the sur- 
prising amount of mail that Senators and the White House are receiving, critical 
to the McLeod nomination, may make the pro-Bohlenites uninterested in a deal. 

In their point of view, Mr. Bohlen would eventually be confirmed; but they 
are not so sure that the anti-McLeod sentiment can be 50 easily washed away, 
Mr. Dulles, who has been on vacation for a week or more, once the Congress 
returns from its Easter vacation, is going to have some explaining to do as 
to why he picked Mr. McLeod and how he rationalized Mr. McLeod’s actions 
4 years ago into ambassadorial support today. 


TAYLOR APPROVAL SEEN 


Incidentally, Mr. Bohlen’s chances with the Senate were not enhanced by the 
fulsome praise given him by Communist Party boss, Nikita 8. Khrushchev, 
on the eve of the Ambassador’s departure from Moscow. For Communist praise 
is, in not a few Senators’ view, equated with procommunism. 

As for Mr. Taylor’s nomination, that is a separate though related matter. 
He is President Eisenhower’s personal choice for the Swiss post, and the Presi- 
dent’s fulsome praise of Mr. Taylor’s views and background are in striking con- 
trast to his delegation to Mr. Dulles of responsibility for the appointment of 
Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. Taylor, in his day, has held some startling views such as: flying saucers 
are real; Portugal’s dictator Antonio de Oliveira Salazar is the greatest mind 
in Europe; Europeans should migrate to Africa; America should accept no 
immigrants. But while his confirmation may be preceded by a lot of fascinat- 
ing testimony, he is unquestionably a personal choice of the President, and so 
is expected to be approved in the end. 





{From the Christian Science Monitor, April 10, 1957] 
SENATE APPROVAL OF MCLEOD HINTED 


WASHINGTON.—A number of Senators concur in the confidence expressed by 
Senator William F. Knowland, Republican, of California, Senate minority leader, 
that the appointment of Scott McLeod as Ambassador to Ireland will be approved 
by the Senate. 

But Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat, of Minnesota, demanded that the 
Senate inquire into State Department security and refugee operations before it 
acts on President Eisenhower’s nomination of Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. McLeod now head of the Department’s Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, was nominated April 9 to succeed William Howard Taft III in Dublin. 
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SCRUTINY URGED 


“McLeod has a good record of public service, and he will be confirmed,”’ Senator 
Knowland said. Mr. McLeod is now in Geneva attending a meeting of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration. He said he will return to the 
United States after the meeting ends next week. 

Senator Humphrey said in an interview he is confident the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which he is a member, will review generally Mr. 
McLeod’s record in the State Department. 

He said that, among other things, Mr. McLeod’s policies in handling the Euro- 
pean refugee program should be scrutinized. Some congressional Democrats 
complained that Mr. McLeod was overly slow in getting’ theprogram underway. 

Mr. McLeod is a former FBI agent and a former administrative assistant to 
Senator Styles Bridges, Republican, of New Hampshire, chairman of the Senate 
Republican policy committee. 


OPPOSITION ANNOUNCED 


In a biography of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, published this month, 
John Robinson Beal said that Mr. Dulles once threatened to fire Mr. McLeod 
because the Secretary believed he had been the source of information used in an 
unsuccessful effort to block confirmation, in 1953, of President Eisenhower's 
appointment of Charles E. Bohlen as Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

Senator Bridges has announced he will oppose Mr. Bohlen’s pending apopint- 
ment as Ambassador to the Philippines. 

Several Republican members of the Foreign Relations Committee said they 
expect early confirmation of Mr. McLeod’s appointment. 

Senator Mike Mansfield, Democrat, of Montana, a committeeman and assistant 
Democratic leader, said it was Mr. Eisenhower’s “prerogative” if he wants to 
send Mr. McLeod to Dublin. 

The White House said Ambassador Taft, son of the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Republican, of Ohio, will become a member of the State Department’s 
policy planning staff. 


{From the Congressional Record, April 16, 1957] 
Scorr McLrop 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Wayne Morse of Oregon, in the Senate of the 
United States, Tuesday, April 16, 1957) 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial entitled ‘“‘The McLeod Appointment,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of April 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


“THe McLeop APPOINTMENT 


“Scott McLeod is the symbol in the State Department of all that has hap- 
pened in the last 4 years to lower morale so drastically and to drive from the 
diplomatic career some of the best officers we had. He entered the State De- 
partment in the security section in 1953 as the representative of Senators 
Bridges, McCarthy, and the late Senator McCarran. No one man has repre- 
sented in the public mind more than Scott McLeod all the evils of McCarthyism 
- a to diplomacy. On Tuesday he was nominated as Ambassador to 

reland. 

“Is it any wonder that a storm of criticism has arisen throughout the country 
over diplomatic appointments, when such things can happen? It would be un- 
just to make a blanket condemnation, for some fine appointments were made, 
but there have been bad appointments, and this one comes as a climax. It 
would be hard to imagine a worse blow to the diplomatic corps or a worse exam- 
ple of playing politics with the foreign affairs of the United States. Secretary 
Dulles must take the blame for Mr. McLeod’s unfortunate work in the field of 
so-called security and the refugee problems, for he, after all, is the head of 
the Department, and he must take the blame for this appointment. 

“Treland deserved a better fate. She has been most fortunate since 1953 in 
having a first-rate envoy—Ambassador William Howard Taft III. Dublin is « 
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post where the work is not arduous and life is wonderfully pleasant. The man 
who is named to Ireland is a fortunate man. If he is a career diplomat, like 
Mr. Taft, he isa lucky man. For the noncareer man it is a reward. 

“And now it is Scott McLeod who is going to get this reward, if his nomina- 
tion is ratified. Whether he gets it or doesn’t is not a personal matter. Heisa 
well-intentioned if woefully misguided young man, and no one begrudges him 
any happiness he can get. But the damage to the State Department and the 
United States diplomatic corps that will result from this appointment is public 
business. The Senate should block it.” 


[From the Dayton Daily News, April 10, 1957] 
UNFIT FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


There has been an alarming growth in the tendency to view American ambassa- 
dorships as political plums instead of as strongpoints of service. The trend is 
so far advanced that both Democratic and Republican members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee subscribed to Chairman Theodore Francis Green’s 
anxious letter to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

“We should have first-rate ambassadors in every post,’ Mr. Green wrote the 
Secretary. “The test in every case should be whether a nominee for a particular 
post is the American who can best serve the interests of this country there.” 

The committee now has a chance—indeed, an obligation—to live by the terms 
of its excellent warning to Mr. Dulles. President Eisenhower has just sent up, as 
nominee for the ambassadorship to Ireland, a man totally unfitted for service. 
He is Scott McLeo’, isolationist ex-secretary of Senator Styles Bridges. 

McLeod is the State Denartment’s stormy petrel. His “leaks” to his former 
boss and to Senator Joseph R. McCarthy touched off the senatorial attack that 
nearly cost the country the services of Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen, foremost 
-areer expert on Russia. His administration of the Department’s Bureau of 
Internal Security and Consular Affairs played hob with service morale, jeopar- 
dized innocent persons, and throttled the flow of immigration to a pace that 
mocked our humanitarian ideals. 

By no stretch of the imagination is McLeod the man “who can best serve the 
interests of the country” at Dublin or at any other world capital. He is so far 
off the standard pronounced by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that it 
should ask the Senate to refuse to confirm him. 





{From the Toledo Blade, April 10, 1957] 
RovuGH ON THE IRISH 


Among a series of not very distinguished appointments to United States 
ambassadorial posts in recent weeks, one which stands out particularly for its 
Jack of distinction is that of R. W. Scott McLeod to be this country’s official 
representative in Ireland. 

Mr. McLeod has no diplomatic experience. He is by training and tempera- 
ment a security officer, which is the capacity in which he has been serving in the 
State Department. Previously he had been, for awhile, an executive assistant 
to Senator Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire. He was once an FBI agent. 

He has been in the news lately in connection with the John Robinson Beal 
biography of John Foster Dulles. Mr. Beal relates how Mr. McLeod almost was 
fired by Mr. Dulles in 1953. 

The occasion was the controversy over the nomination of Charles E. (Chip) 
Bohlen to be this country’s Ambassador to Russia. Mr. Dulles wanted Mr. 
Bohlen in the job. But Mr. McLeod, although working in the State Department, 
not only opposed the Bohlen nomination but did what he could to defeat it. 
When he provided confidential information to a Washington newspaper intended 
to discredit Mr. Bohlen, Mr. Dulles is reported by Mr. Beal to have come near 
firing him. 

Mr. McLeod stayed on, to do a particularly obstructive job of administering 
President Eisenhower’s program for admitting more European refugees, among 
other things. 

To get him out of the State Department would be fine. But it does seem a 
bit rough on the TIrish—and on our own prestige abroad—to send Mr. McLeod 
to Dublin as the official American representative. 
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[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 12, 1957] 


“Sports” SERVICE 


“Never before in history has so much been expected of the ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary. To meet the demands of his assignment, our Ameri- 
can ambassador has to be extraordinary in more ways than are implied by his 
title.” 

So ran a recent State Department manifesto on the needs for highly qualified 
men in the Foreign Service. 

And how does the Department fit the letter to the word? Take Scott McLeod, 
nominee to succeed the able William Howard Taft III as our envoy to Ireland. 
McLeod's qualifications are: 

Experience as a want ad salesman and police reporter with two Iowa news- 
papers. 

Eight years as an FBI agent. 

Service as administrative assistant to Senator Styles Bridges, Republican, of 
New Hampshire. 

Administrator of the State Department’s Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs since 1953. In this capacity McLeod distinguished himself chiefly as a 
hatchetman for Senators Bridges, McCarthy, and their ilk. 

Indeed, McLeod lacks even the dubious distinction of belonging to that large 
corps of “diplomats by dollars’’—-those who have shelled out heavily for the 
Republican Party coffers. 

It would be foolish to say flatly that only career officers make good ambassa- 
dors. Some of our finest diplomats have done well without special training. 
It’s just that the McLeod case is carrying the “spoils” system just a bit too far 
for consumption. 

The pity of it is that such appointments do damage not only to the morale of 
career men but also toward discouraging competent young people from entering 
the service. 

Virtually a superman is needed to fill a diplomatic post today. Fortune maga- 
zine currently pictures the post as one carrying managerial responsibilities that 
in their “delicacy, variety, and weight would stagger any corporate executive— 
and in fact have staggered many a businessman turned diplomat.” 

Even if the Dublin post is—and we say this with all due respect to visiting 
Mayor Briscoe—a diplomatic “cradle,” it takes more than Scott McLeod has to 
offer on the surface. 

Fortune goes on to say that “with very few exceptions any candidate who is 
chosen must have more to commend him than a record of unspotted service or 
a generous contribution to party funds.” 

McLeod is not the exception. We suggest the Senate deny him confirmation, 
if only to help the morale of Foreign Service regulars. 


{From the Louisville Courier-Journal, April 11, 1957] 
Mr. DULLES’ PLUM For Scotrr McLEOp 


In nominating Scott McLeod as our next Ambassador to Ireland, is the Eisen- 
hower administration paying him off for services rendered or kicking him up- 
stairs in order to improve the State Department? 

Whatever the answer, it is one that ought to shame Secretary of State Dulles 
to the day he resigns. 

Four years ago, with a low bow to the McCarthy-Bridges wing of the GOP, 
Mr. Dulles made their friend the State Department’s personnel and security 
boss. In short order, as Joseph Alsop put it, McLeod “did more harm to the 
American Foreign Service than anyone else in recent memory.” The security- 
terror he instituted so alarmed many sane Americans that five distinguished 
former ambassadors publicly protested that the Department’s personnel and 
security policies might be “laying the foundations of a Foreign Service compe- 
tent to serve a totalitarian government rather than the Government of the 
United States as we have known it.” 

There were other attacks from Republican sources, and in time Mr. Dulles 
took away McLeod’s personnel duties—not that his influence was not still felt by 
his successors. And in time McLeod got the additional chore of administering 
the special refugee-relief program. The dismal inefficiency of this program is 
a matter of old record, but it is worth recalling that only last fall, when Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower took emergency action to open our doors to Hungarian refugees, 
he bypassed McLeod, McLeod’s Deputy Administrator, and the Immigration 
Commissioner as well, to name his own “‘personal representative,” Tracy Voor- 
hees, to expedite the new program. 

Only recently McLeod’s current deputy, Robert F. Cartwright, approved the 
release of hearsay information that Canadians believe played so heavy a part 
in the tragic suicide of their distinguished diplomat, E. Herbert Norman—an 
irresponsible step that damaged not only Canadian-American relations but, as 
Marquis Childs says, “America’s position throughout the free world.” 

Yet the White House has now sent McLeod’s nomination to the Senate. His 
friends say, without specification, that the nominee is ‘‘a reformed character.” 
The odds seem appallingly good that he will replace in Dublin William Howard 
Taft III, son of the late Senator, who in 4 years of dedicated service has im- 
pressed the Ireland he so much likes and admires as “the finest representative 
and friend of Ireland the United States has ever sent to Dublin.” 

Mr. Taft, who used to teach Gaelic culture at Yale, is now to be shelved on 
the junior levels of the State Department’s policy-planning staff. The banish- 
ment of Mr. McLeod will greatly improve the State Department, of course, 
though his elevation to ambassadorial rank is hardly the way to improve the 
Foreign Service morale he did so much to blight. But what has poor Ireland 
done to deserve a Scott McLeod, or he one of the pleasantest plums Mr. Dulles 
could hand him? 


[From the Greensboro Daily News, April 16, 1957] 
Keep MoLeop At HOME 


If Democrats in the Senate had any courage, they would turn down the ap- 
pointment of Scott McLeod as Ambassador to Ireland. 

There is no good reason to promote the man who has done more than any- 
one—excepting Senator McCarthy—to disrupt the operation of the State De- 
partment, reduce its efficiency, and ruin the morale of its Foreign Service. 

As Director of the Department’s Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
McLeod was never loyal to Secretary Dulles. He slipped around his chief to 
supply classified information to his congressional henchmen, Senator McCarthy 
and Bridges, so they could fight the confirmation of Charles E. Bohlen as Am- 
bassador to Russia. It took the combined efforts of such eminent conservative 
respectables as the late Senator Taft and Senator Knowland to squash “guilty- 
by-association” rumors whispered about Bohlen. 

Dulles bore his cross of McLeod as security officer bravely because that was 
the time when the administration was ignoring McCarthy in hopes he would 
go away. “I will not engage in personalities,” said the President during an 
era that is now presented as one of the great triumphs of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

But in the sycophantic biography of Dulles by John Robinson Beal, based 
on “personal interviews,” some of the Dulles irritation at McLeod’s “excessive 
zeal” spills over into print: Dulles wanted to fire McLeod for going over his 
head in the Bohlen affair but Under Secretary Walter Bedell Smith dissuaded 
him. 

Now that McCarthy’s influence has waned, Dulles feels safe enough to get 
rid of McLeod. A swift kick in the pants won’t do, because Senator Bridges, 
McLeod’s patron and former boss, is still member of an important Senate com- 
mittee. 

Since neither Honduras nor New Zealand was good enough reward for Mc- 
Leod, the more prestigious post in Dublin was opened up for him. Career 
Diplomat William Howard Taft III, will have to make way, as most of his 
fellow careerists in Western Europe have, for a political deal. McLeod’s 
transfer strikes us as the most inexcusable of all the wholesale auctionings of 
diplomatic appointments which have marred Eisenhower’s second administra- 
tion. 


[From the Nashville Tennessean, April 12, 1957] 
McLeop UNFIT FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The United States Foreign Service, already at a low ebb, will be harder hit 
than ever if the Senate confirms President Eisenhower’s appointment of 
Mr. Scott McLeod as our next Ambassador to Ireland. 
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This may be one way of promoting the McCarthy fellow traveler out of the 
State Department where he has been a pain in the neck for Mr. Dulles and the 
American people. But it is a choice that should not have been made. 

Of all people, Mr. McLeod is not the kind.of person Mr. Dulles should want 
to represent his Department abroad. For one of the worst aspects of the shabby 
record is his sabotage of the Foreign Service while in charge of personnel. It 
will be a long time before the Service recovers from his dictatorial maladminis- 
tration, and this is known to other governments, including Ireland. 

There is talk that Ireland’s leaders are working for a rejection of this kind 
of representation if it should be approved. But they will be spared that em- 
barrassment if the Democratic Senate accepts this challenge, with the aid of 
Republicans who sense the unfitness of Mr. McLeod. Surely friends of the late 
Senator Robert Taft will resent the displacement of young William Howard 
Taft by such a marplot. 

Just recently one of Mr. McLeod’s deputies authorized release of hearsay 
information which led to the suicide of a respected Canadian Ambassador 
abroad, to the serious damage of Canadian-American relations. 

The Eisenhower administration, as we see it, has no right to inflict such a man 
on any friendly country, and it will always be a mystery how it decided to 
do so. Fortunately, the Senate is not called upon to compound such a blunder, 
and its exercise of the veto power would never be more welcome. 





{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 3, 1957] 
McLrop THE SAME THERE AND HERE 


Diplomacy veils indigantion in courteous words and perhaps more often, in 
silence. Thus nothing has been heard from official Dublin about the designation 
of Scott McLeod as United States Ambassador to Ireland, except a word from Mr. 
De Valera that, out of deference to Washington, the Envoy-designate no doubt 
would be found acceptable. 

The press, however, does not speak diplomacy’s language. After a silence, the 
Irish Times, an independent paper friendly to the Prime Minister, speaks up: 

“Tf we cannot fairly blame Mr. De Valera for giving his agreement to the 
nomination we can only at this stage express the hope that the American Sen- 
ate will refuse its consent to the appoinment. * * * It is humiliating to find the 
United States Embassy in Dublin regarded as a dumping ground for a man 
whom his political party desires either to reward for dubious services or, con- 
ceivably, to get out of the way of doing further mischief. We should be sorry 
(if the United States sent to Ireiand) an Ambassador of whom such meager good 
has been heard and so much ill.” 

And on this side of the Atlantic, the press also speaks. For example, the New 
York Times: 

“No man has represented in the public eye more than Scott McLeod all the evils 
of McCarthyism as applied to diplomacy. On Tuesday he was nominated as Am- 
bassador to Ireland. Is it any wonder that a storm of criticism has arisen 
throughout the country over diplomatic appointments when such things can 
happen? * * * It would be hard to imagine a worse blow to the diplomatic corps 
or a worse example of playing politics with the foreign affairs of the United States. 
Secretary Dulles must take the blame for * * * the appointment. * * * The Sen- 
ate should block it.” 

Diplomacy may be slow to speak, but it should be quick to hear, especially 
when comment comes from both sides of the ocean in the same voice. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, April 16, 1957] 
EMBASSIES FOR SALE 


About the best that can be said of the nomination of Scott McLeod as Ambas- 
sador to Ireland is that it might have been worse. The President and Mr. Dulles 
might, if they had been so disposed, have nominated Dave Beck or Frank Costello 
or someone similarly disqualified for the job. But that would be a silly way to 
eonduct diplomacy. The man appointed to head an American Embassy abroad 
is not only in charge of the country’s most delicate affairs; he also is the top of 
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representative of this country in the eyes of foreign people. He ought to be 
someone in whom the country can have confidence and take pride. 

The fact that Ireland has agreed to accept Mr. McLeod, and that some Irish 
newspapers feel less indignant than others about the appointment, does not make 
the nomination less of an affront. Perhaps Mr. McLeod has indeed mended his 
ways from what they were during the height of the McCarthy era, when his 
security office in the State Department seemed to be an annex of the Senator’s. 
But the memory lingers on. Surely an ambassadorship is too high a price to 
pay merely to get Mr. McLeod out of the way. 

The administration’s practice of passing out ambassadorial posts as rewards 
for large financial political benefactions, though by no means laudable, is not 
new and is at least understandable. But Mr. McLeod is hardly in this category, 
and it is difficult to comprehend what the administration is rewarding him for. 
Once before the Senate rose up when a Presidential nomination offended legis- 
lators’ nostrils; it refused to confirm Mr. Truman’s nomination of Edwin W. 

-auley as Under Secretary of the Navy. Does not the way in which diplomacy is 
being degraded afford a similar challenge to the senatorial conscience? 





{From the Sun, Baltimore, April 11, 1957] 
McLerop CHOICE DENOUNCED 


Lonpon, Thursday, April 11.—The Conservative Daily Telegraph today de- 
nounced appointment of Scott McLeod as United States Ambassador to Ireland, 
palling it flatfooted diplomacy. 

“Just because American policemen are Irish, is this good enough reason for 
appointing an American policeman as United States Ambassador to Dublin?’ 
it asked in an editorial. 

“Presumably President Eisenhower thinks it is. 

“For otherwose he would surely not have named Mr. Scott McLeod, former 
FBI agent and State Department security officer, for the post. 

“Mr. McLeod came to the State Department in the early days of the adminis- 
tration as an acknowledged partisan of the McCarthy wing of the Republican 
Party. 

SUSPICION AND FEAR 


“In the words of Mr. Dulles’ latest hagiographer, his appointment as security 
officer ‘seemed likely to keep McCarthy and his alies off the Department’s neck.’ 

(A hagiographer is a writer of lives of the saints. A new biography of Dulles 
by John R. Beal was published last week.) 

“It tragically failed in this respect. Where it succeeded, however, was in 
spreading suspicion and fear throughout all ranks of the foreign service, as well 
as leading to major injustices. 

“To quote again from the same source, ‘How many individuals were done 
injustice (by Mr. McLeod’s methods) is something known only to the men in 
charge of personnel records.’ 


COMMENT ON NORMAN 


“It does seem flatfooted diplomacy in the most literal sense to elevate to 
ambassadorial rank a man who failed so disastrously as State Department 
policeman.” 

The Telegraph editorial then referred to the suicide in Cairo of the Canadian 
Ambassador, E. Herbert Norman, “after repeated but wholly unfounded accu- 
sations of Communist sympathies by a congressional committee.” 

“That this latest and most tragic example of damage still being done by 
McCarthyism should coincide with such gratuitous honor for one of McCarthy’s 
most energetic agents will disturb most Americans quite as much as it shocks 
friends of the United States abroad,” it said. 





[From the Washington Star, April 15, 1957] 
IrISH REACTION 


It is beginning to look as though reports of hostile reaction in Ireland to the 
designation of Scott McLeod as Ambassador have been exaggerated. 
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The Irish Times has protested, primarily on the basis of accusations against 
Mr. McLeod which it says have been “denied but not disproved.” And the 
Irish Association of Civil Liberty, taking note of the “outcry from reputable 
and presumably well-informed newspapers,” has asked the Dublin Government 
to reconsider its reported agreement to accept the McLeod appointment. 

There are indications, however, that the newspapers whose “outcry” has im- 
pressed the civil-liberty group may not have been very well informed, after all. 
At any rate, the Irish Independent, the country’s largest daily newspaper, has 
been unable to detect the outraged Irish reaction reported in some English and 
American papers. 

The Independent thinks that these reports were inaccurate and that they 
should be corrected. “As far as Ireland is concerned,” the paper says, “we are 
aware of no grounds on which exception could be taken to Mr. McLeod’s nomi- 
nation and appointment. The suggestion that there has been an outcry against 
it is, as the Irish public is well aware, quite unfounded.” 

For our part, we continue to believe that the selection was unfortunate to 
the extent that it may have been designed to ease Mr. McLeod out of his con- 
troversial place in the State Department. The fact that Mr. McLeod is disliked 
and distrusted by some people in this country, however, does not necessarily mean 
that he is unacceptable to the Irish Government or that he is not competent to 
serve as Ambassador. On such points as these, the record should be kept 
straight. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, April 15, 1957] 


McLeop Topic oF IRISH CONTROVERSY 


Dustin, April 14.—The Irish association of Civil Liberty asked the Government 
today to “reconsider its reported agreement” to accept the appointment of Scott 
McLeod as United States Ambassador to Ireland. 

Author Sean O’Faolain is president of the association’s council, which referred 
to the “outcry from reputable and presumably well-informed newspapers” against 
the McLeod appointment as “unprecedented.” 

The Civil Liberty Association said, “While this association is in no position 
to pass judgment at this stage we are conscious of a profound uneasiness over 
the appointment, especially as our preliminary inquiries have tended to confirm 
our fears.” 

President Eisenhower's appointment of McLeod to succeed Ambassador William 
Howard Taft, III, has been opposed by the Irish Times, which expressed hope 
the United States Senate would block the choice. 

“It is humiliating to find the United States Embassy in Dublin regarded as a 
dumping ground for a man whom his political party desires either to reward for 
dubious services rendered, or conceivably to get out of the way of doing further 
mischief,” the Times said. 

The Irish Independent, top circulation Irish daily newspaper, said tonight the 
“suggestion there has been an outcry here against it (the McLeod appointment) 
is, as the Irish public is well aware, quite unfounded.” 

The Independent said it would appear that some American and English news- 
papers “accept the notion that there is some feeling in this country against Mr. 
McLeod’s nomination.” The paper then added: 

“It would be well that these ideas should be dispelled. In accordance with 
diplomatic usages and international courtesies, we expect that a person appointed 
as Ambassador to Ireland should be a man against whom Irishmen could make 
no objection on any reasonable grounds. 

“Tf no such objection appears, the choice of Ambassador is entirely one for 
the United States. It would be wholly contrary to Irish courtesy to attempt to 
interfere in such choice or to seek to influence it. 

“As far as Ireland is concerned, we are aware of no grounds on which excep- 
tion could be taken to Mr. McLeod’s nomination and appointment. The sugges- 
tion that there has been any outcry against it is, as the Irish public is well 
aware, quite unfounded.” 

The Independent said a statement in a London paper that the Irish people are 
hostile to McLeod is “equally baseless.” 
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[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, April 11, 1957] 
FIGHTING IRISH 


What has Ireland done to the United States to deserve Scott McLeod? Presi- 


dent Eisenhower was scarcely his most persuasive yesterday in explaining his 


nomination of Mr. McLeod as Ambassador to Ireland and of Henry J. Taylor as 
Ambassador to Switzerland. Neither Dublin nor Berne comes in the category 
of a post to which a career appointment is ruled out by expense. It is hard to 
see what special qualifications either a glorified gumshoe or a somewhat credulous 
radio broadcaster possesses to merit this sort of reward. 

The President justified Mr. Taylor’s appointment on grounds of personal 
admiration and friendship. This is at least understandable if not commendable— 
although Mr. Eisenhower’s assertion that Mr. Taylor’s views in the foreign field 
eoincide with his own raises the question whether he has listened to Mr. Taylor’s 
broadcasts recently. At any rate, perhaps Mr. Taylor can entertain the Swiss 
with tales of flying saucers, in which he advertised himself as an expert and 
ardent believer a few years ago. 

In the case of Mr. McLeod, who has headed the State Department’s Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, the President offered no such personal justifi- 
eation. He acted, he said, on the recommendation of Secretary Dulles. Yet, 
if we are to believe John Beal’s biography of Mr. Dulles, the Secretary attempted 
to fire Mr. McLeod for insubordination 4 years ago. Mr. Dulles’ interest in 
promoting Mr. McLeod out of his way is obvious, but the Irish may reasonably 
inquire (and the Irish press has inquired) : “Why at our expense*’ 

This is the man who acted as a stooge for Senators McCarthy and Bridges; 
who leaked information to the McCarthy inquisition; who attempted to frustrate 
confirmation of Charles E. Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia; who conducted a 
reign of terror among State Department employees on security charges; whose 
office suspected the Department Policy Planning Staff because members were 
assigned as a part of their jobs to read the Daily Worker and (in a totally differ- 
ent category) even the Reporter; who presided over the Refugee Relief Act with 
such severity that it became a mockery. The fact that Mr. McLeod recently has 
seemed to mend his ways and keep out of the bad news by no means makes a 
rose of his past malodorous record. 

To appoint such a man to a diplomatic post is an insult to the recipient nation 
and a degradation of diplomacy. How can the Senate, which is at frequent 
pains to demonstrate its friendship for Ireland, view this as a friendly act? 


{From the New York Times, April 11, 1957] 
THE McLeop APPOINTMENT 


Scott McLeod is the symbol in the State Department of all that has happened 
in the last 4 years to lower morale so drastically and to drive from the diplomatic 
career some of the best officers we had. He entered the State Department in the 
Security Section in 1953 as the representative of Senators Bridges, McCarthy, and 
the late Senator McCarran. No one man has represented in the public mind more 
than Scott McLeod all the evils of McCarthyism as applied to diplomacy. On 
Tuesday he was nominated as Ambassador to Ireland. 

Is it any wonder that a storm of criticism has arisen throughout the country 
over diplomatic appointments when such things can happen? It would be unjust 
to make a blanket condemnation, for some fine appointments were made, but there 
have been bad appointments, and this one comes as a climax. It would be hard to 
imagine a worse blow to the diplomatic corps or a worse example of playing 
politics with the foreign affairs of the United States. Secretary Dulles must take 
the blame for Mr. McLeod’s unfortunate work in the field of so-called security and 
the refugee problems, for he, after all, is the head of the Department, and he 
must take the blame for this appointment. 

Ireland deserved a better fate. She has been most fortunate since 1953 in 
having a first-rate envoy—Ambassador William Howard Taft 3d. Dublin is a 
post where the work is not arduous and life is wonderfully pleasant. The man 
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who is named to Ireland is a fortunate man. If he is a career diplomat like 
Mr. Taft, heisalucky man. For the noncareer man it is a reward. 

And now it is Scott McLeod who is going to get this reward if his nomination 
is ratified. Whether he gets it or doesn’t is not a personal matter. He is a well- 
intentioned if woefully misguided young man and no one begrudges him any hap- 
piness he can get. But the damage to the State Department and the United 
States diplomatic corps that will result from this appointment is public business. 
The Senate should block it. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, April 21, 1957] 
Irish ATTACK ON McLEop Steprpep Urp—Now He’s LINKED To NorMAN CASE 


(By Don Cook) 


Lonpon, April 20.—If the nomination of Scott McLeod as American Ainbassador 
to Ireland is approved by the Senate, he will arrive to take up his mission in 
Dublin against a background of some of the harshest public criticism heard in a 
foreign capital against an American appointee in a long time. 

Led by the Irish Times there has been a steady and often bitter attack on the 
McLeod nomination since it was first hinted at last month. The suicide in Cairo 
of Herbert Norman, Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, following the fresh airing 
of “Communist” charges against him by the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee; brought a new wave of criticism of the McLeod appointment. 


NO ACTION BY DE VALERA 


So far, however, Prime Minister Eamon de Valera’s government shows no signs 
of withdrawing its acceptance of the appointment of Mr. McLeod, who is still the 
State Department’s Security Chief pending his confirmation as envoy. 

The Irish Times charged it was Mr. McLeod’s “unwholesome department, 
whether or not Mr. McLeod was the direct party responsible’ which led to the 
fresh publication of charges against Mr. Norman and “impelled him to jump to 
his death.” The paper continued : 

“This surely is a valid reason why Mr. de Valera should revoke his agreement 
(to the appointment), or, if that is impossible, why the American authorities 
should change their minds, Mr. McLeod’s appointment would be indiscreet in any 
circumstances. In the light of Mr. Norman’s suicide it becomes intolerable.” 


“Tr IS HUMILIATING” 


Earlier the Irish Times had said that “it is humiliating to find the United 
States Embassy in Dublin regarded as a dumping ground for a man whose politi- 
cal party desires either to reward for dubious services or, more conceivably, to 
put out of the way of doing further mischief.” 

It added: “We should be sorry to believe that America thinks so little of a 
nation which has contributed greatly to her blood and advancement as to send it 
an Ambassador of whom such meager good has been heard and so much ill.” 

Not all Irish newspaper have taken so stiff a line. The Irish Press blamed the 
controversy on “domestic political issues in the United States” and remarked that 
“it would be premature to judge the merits of the appointment on such grounds.” 

The Irish Independent has carried a favorable profile article on Mr. McLeod, 
describing him as a “sensible young fellow” who is a good storyteller and gets 
along with all sorts of men. 

In London, the Daily Telegraph has been leading the attack on the appointment 
here, calling it ‘‘flatfooted diplomacy” and asking, “Just because most American 
policemen are Irish, is this a good enough reason for appointing an American 
policeman as United States Ambassador in Dublin?’ 


{From the Chicago Sun Times, April 13, 1957] 
McLeop To IRELAND 


In his fawning biography of John Foster Dulles, John Robinson Beal insists 
that Scott McLeod was not hired as State Department Security Chief because 
he was a stooge for Joe McCarthy. 
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It may seem incredible, says Beal, but McLeod got the job because he happened 
to be a friend of a friend of Don Lourie of Chicago, “a man * * * totally in- 
experienced in the ways of government.” 

McLeod, former newspaperman and FBI agent, introduced McCarthyistic 
methods into the State Department. His staff harassed employees. He made 
a shambles of morale for several months. Finally he tried to interfere in the 
appointment of Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, President Eisenhower’s personal 
selection to be Ambassador to Russia. Dulles was ready to fire McLeod but 
was talked out of this by Undersecretary Walter Bedell Smith. 

McCarthyite McLeod thereupon stayed on to embarrass the administration, 
particularly in his handling of refugee investigations. Eventually his powers 
were shorn from him as McCarthy’s influence waned. 

Recently President Eisenhower nominated McLeod to be Ambassador to Ire- 
land. With his record, he deserves no such appointment, which would be an 
insult to the Irish. The conservative Irish Times, of Dublin, already has laid 
out the “not welcome” mat. 





[From the Washington Star, March 26, 1957] 
De VALERA URGED To SpPpuRN McLxop 


DusLin, March 26.—The Irish Times urged the De. Valera government today to 
refuse to accept the appointment of Scott McLeod as United States Ambassador 
to Ireland. 

Noting that the State Department’s Deputy Security Chief has been mentioned 
as likely successor to William Howard Taft III, the Times recalled “allegations, 
denied but never disproved,” that McLeod “furnished useful material for Senator 
McCarthy’s destable witch hunt.” 

The Times is generally regarded as the conservative voice of the pro-British 
element in Ireland. It is on friendly terms with the new De Valera government. 


{From the New York Post, April 12, 1957] 
CONDOLENCE NOTE 


We extend our condolences to the freedom-loving people of Ireland. over the 
appointment of Scott McLeod as United States Ambassador to that lovely, lively 
land. 

McLeod has distinguished himself by serving as Joe McCarthy’s agent inside 
the State Department, by hounding conscientious public servants, by demoralizing 
the Foreign Service and achieving universal renown as a spokesman of know- 
nothingism. 

Ireland’s loss is America’s gain; the masterminds who decided that this is the 
way to relieve our burden owe an apology to the people of Ireland. They did 
nothing to justify this affront. 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., April 10, 1957] 
QuIz ASKED ON McLEoOp, NAMED AS IRELAND ENVOY 

Senator Humphrey, Democrat of Minnesota, demanded today that the Senate 
inquire into State Department security and refugee operations before it acts 
on President Eisenhower’s nomination of Scott McLeod as Ambassador to Ire- 
land. 

Mr. McLeod, now head of the Department’s Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, was nominated yesterday to succeed William Howard Taft III in 
Dublin. 

Senator Knowland, of California, the Republican leader, expressed confidence 
the appointment will be approved by the Senate. A number of other Senators 
agreed. 

“MeLeod has a good record of public service, and he will be confirmed,” Sena- 
tor Knowland said. Mr. McLeod is now in Geneva, Switzerland, attending a 
meeting of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. He said 
he will return to the United States after the meeting ends next week. 
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Senator Humphrey said in an interview he is confident the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which he is a member, will review generally Mr. McLeod’s 
record in the State Department. 

He said that among other things, Mr. McLeod’s policies in handling the Euro- 
pean refugee program should be scrutinized. Some congressional Democrats 
complained that Mr. McLeod was overly slow in getting the program underway. 

Mr. McLeod, who will be 43 in June, is a former FBI agent and a former ad- 
ministrative assistant to Chairman Bridges of New Hampshire of the Senate 
republican policy committee. 

In a biography of Secretary of State Dulles published this month, Author John 
Robinson Beal said that Mr. Dulles once threatened to fire Mr. McLeod because 
the Secretary believed Mr. McLeod had been the source of information used in 
an unsuccessful effort to block confirmation in 1953 of Mr. Eisenhower’s appoint- 
ment of Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia. 

Senator Bridges. has announced he will oppose Mr. Bohlen’s pending appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to the Philippines. 

Several Republican members of the Foreign Relations Committee said they 
expect early confirmation of Mr. McLeod’s appointment. 

Senator Mansfield of Montana, a committeeman and assistant Democratic 
leader, said it was Mr. Eisenhower's “prerogative” if he wants to send Mr. 
McLeod to Dublin. 

The White House said Mr. Taft, son of the late Senator Robert A. Taft, Re- 
publican of Ohio, will become a member of the State Departments’ policy planning 
staff. 

PRESS CLIPPINGS CRITICIZING NOMINATION 


Senator Morsr. Senator Humphrey wishes to have you comment, 
as you already have, Mr. McLeod, on critical press clippings to your 
nomination, both foreign and domestic, many of them to the effect 
that you do not have the diplomatic background; you do not have 
the linguistic background; you do not have the economic background 
to qualify for this position. 

That is the tenor of these clippings that the Senator from Minne- 
sota wishes to make part of the record and have your comment on 
that general criticism with which you are well familiar already as 
you have shown in the testimony. 

Mr. McLexop. I think again this criticism is mostly fair comment 
on a public figure. I feel that I do have the qualifications with re- 
spect to all the items mentioned, and I am happy to observe that 
apparently the Secretary of State and the President feel that I do 
have the qualifications. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, I have finished the examination. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Are theré any other questions to ask the witness? 

If not, you may be excused. 

Senator Morse. I want to thank the witness for his cooperation 
with me. 

Mr. -McLeop. May I say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
extremely grateful for the very courteous treatment I have had from 
this committee and I regret that it has been necessary to take so much 
of your valuable time in order to conduct this examination but I 
thank you very warmly. 

The Cuarrman. We were glad to hear from you. 

This hearing stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p..m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 3 p. m. of the same day.) 


Xx 








